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^^JOTES OF TRAVEL 

IV 

P ERUGIA, May a8, 1858 — As I said 
last night, wc left Foligno betimes in the 
morning which was bleak, chill, and very 
threatening, there being very little blue sky any- 
where, and the clouds lying heavil) on some of 
the mountain ndgea. The wind blew sharply, 
right in Una s face and mine, as we occupied 
the coupe, so that there must have been a great 
deal of the north in it. We drove through a 
wide plain — the Umbnan valley, I suppose •— 
and soon passed the old town of Spello, just 
touching Its skirts, and wondenng how people, 
who had this rich and convenient plain from 
which to choose a site could think of covenng 
a huge island of rock with their dwellings, — 
for Spello tumbled its crooked and narrow streets 
down a steep descent, and cannot well have a 
yard of even space within its walls It is said 
to contam some rare treasures of anaent picto- 
nal art. 

I do not remember much that we saw on our 
route. The plains and the lower hillsides 
seemed fruitful of everything that belongs to 
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Italy, especially the olive and the vine As 
usual, there weie a great many shrines, and fre- 
quently a cross, by the wayside Hitherto it 
had been merely a plain wooden cross ; but now 
almost every cross was hung with various in- 
struments, represented m wood, apparently sym- 
bols of the crucifixion of our Saviour, — the 
spear, the sponge, the crown of thorns, the ham- 
mer, a pair of pincers, and always St Peter’s 
cock, made a prominent figure, generally perched 
on the summit of the cross 

From our first start this morning we had seen 
mists in various quarters, betokening that there 
was ram in those spots, and now it began to 
spatter in our own faces, although within the 
wide extent of our prospect we could see the 
sunshine falling on portions of the valley A 
rainbow, too, shone out, and remained so long 
visible that it appeared to have made a perma- 
nent stain in the sky 

By and by we reached Assisi, which is mag- 
nificently situated for pictorial purposes, with a 
gray castle above it, and a gray wall around it. 
Itself on a mountain, and looking over the great 
plain which we had been traversing, and through 
which lay our onward way. We drove through 
the Piazza Grande to an ancient house a little 
beyond, where a hospitable old lady receives 
travellers for a consideration, without exactly 
keeping an inn. 
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In the piazza we saw the beautiful front of a 
temple of Mincr\a, consisting of several mar 
bic pillars, fluted, and with nch capitals sup- 
porting a pediment It was as fine as anything 
1 had seen at Rome, and is now, of course, con 
\erted into a Catholic church 

I ought to have said that, instead of dnvtng 
straight to the old lad) $, we alighted at the 
door of a church near the cit\ gate, and went in 
to inspect some mclanchol) fresco^, and thence 
clambered up a narrow street to the Cathedral, 
which has a Gothic front old enough, but not 
ver) impressive I rcallv remember not a sin 
glc ol^cct that we saw within but am prettv 
certain that the intenor had been stuccoed and 
whitewashed The ecclesiastics of old time did 
an excellent thing in covering the interiors of 
their churches with hnlliant frescos thus filling 
the hoi) places with saints and angels, and al 
most with the presence of the Divimt) The 
modern ecclesiastics do the next best thing m 
obliterating the WTctchcd remnants of what has 
had its da\ and done its office These frescos 
might be looked upon as the s) mbol of the Iiv 
ingspint that made Catholicism a true religion, 
and glonfied vt as long as vt dvd b%e now the 
glor) and beaut) have departed from one and 
the other 

M) wife Una, and Miss Shepard now set out 
with a accronc to visit the great I ranasean con- 
3 
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vent, m the church of which are preserved some 
miraculous specimens, m fresco and in oils, of 
early Italian art ; but as I had no mind to suf- 
fer any further in this way, I stayed behind with 
Julian and Rose, who were equally weary of 
these things. 

After they were gone we took a ramble 
through the city, but were almost swept away by 
the violence of the wind, which struggled with 
me for my hat, and w^hirled Rose before it like 
a feather. The people m the public square 
seemed much diverted at our predicament, be- 
ing, I suppose, accustomed to these rude blasts 
in their mountain home However, the vind 
blew in momentary gusts, and then became 
more placable till another fit of furv came, and 
passed as suddenly as before We walked out 
of the same gate through which we had entered, 

— an ancient gate, but recently stuccoed and 
whitewashed, in wretched contrast to the gray, 
venerable wall through which it affords ingress, 

— and I stood gazing at the magnificent pro- 
spect of the wide valley beneath It was so vast 
that there appeared to be all varieties of weather 
m It at the same instant ; fields of sunshine, 
tracts of storm, — here the coming tempest, 
there the departing one. It was a picture of 
the world on a vast canvas, for there was rural 
life and city life within the great expanse, and 
the whole set in a frame of mountains, — the 

4 
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nearest bold and distmet, with the rocky ledges 
showing through their sides, the distant ones 
blue and dim, — so far stretched this broad 
valley 

When I had looked long enough, — no, not 
long enough, for it would take a great while to 
read that page, — we returned within the gate 
and we clambered up past the Cathedral, and 
into the narrow streets above it. The aspect of 
everything was immeasurably old a thousand 
years would be but a middle age for one of those 
houses, budt so massively with huge stones and 
solid arches, that I do not see how they arc ever 
to tumble down, or to be less fit for human 
habitation than they are now The streets crept 
between them, and beneath arched passages, and 
up and down steps of stone or anaent bnck,for 
it would be altogether unpossible for a carnage 
to ascend above the Grand Piarza, though pos- 
sibly a donkey or a chairman 3 mule might find 
foothold. The aty seems like a stony growth 
out of the hillside, or a fossihzed aty, — so old 
and singular it is without enough life and juia- 
ness in it to be susceptible of decay Am earth- 
quake 13 the only chance of its ever being ruined, 
beyond its present mm Nothing is more 
strange than to think that this now dead atv — 
dead as regards the purposes for which men hve 
nowadays — was centpnes ago, the seat and 
birthplace almost of art, the only art m which 
5 
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the beautiful part of the human mind then 
developed itself How came that flower to grow 
among these wild mountains ^ I do not con- 
ceive, however, that the people of Assisi were 
ever much more enlightened or cultivated on the 
side of art than they are at present. The eccle- 
siastics were then the only patrons , and the 
flower grew here because there was a great 
ecclesiastical garden in which it uas sheltered 
and fostered But it is very curious to think 
of Assisi, a school of art within, and mountain 
and wilderness without 

My wife and the rest of the party returned 
from the convent before noon, delighted with 
what they had seen, as I was delighted not to 
have seen it We ate our d'ejeiiner^ and resumed 
our journey, passing beneath the great convent, 
after emerging from the gate opposite to that 
of our entrance. The edifice made a very good 
spectacle, being of great extent, and standing 
on a double row of high and narrow arches, on 
which It IS built up from the declivity of the 
hill 

We soon reached the Church of St Mary of 
the Angels, which is a modern structure, and 
very spacious, built in place of one destroyed 
by an earthquake It is a fine church, opening 
out a magnificent space in its nave and aisles ; 
and beneath the great dome stands the small 
old chapel, with its rude stone walls, m which 
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St. Francis founded his order This chapel and 
the dome appear to hare been the only portions 
of the anaent church that were not destroyed 
by the earthquake The dwelling of St. Fran- 
as 13 said to be also preserved within the church , 
but we did not see it, unless it were a little dark 
closet into which we squeezed to sec some fres- 
cos by La Spagna. It had an old wooden door, 
of which Una picked off a little bit of a chip, to 
serve as a relic. There is a fresco m the church, 
on the pediment of the chapel, by Ovcrbcck, 
r e presenting the Assumption of the Virgin It 
did not strike me as wonderfully fine. The 
other pictures of which there were many, were 
modem, and of no great merit. 

We pursued our way, and came, by and by, 
to the foot of the high hill on which stands 
Perugia, and which is so long and steep that 
Gaetano took a yoke of oxen to aid his horses 
in the ascent. We all, except my wife, walked 
a part of the way up and I myself, with Julian 
for my companion, kept on even to the aty 
gate, — a distance, I should think, of two or 
three miles at least. The lower part of the road 
was on the edge of the hill, with a narrow valley 
on our left , and as the sun had now broken 
out, its verdure and fertihty, its foliage and cul- 
tivation, shone forth in miraculous beauty, os 
green as England as bnght as only Italy Pe- 
rugia appeared above us, crownmg a mighty 
7 
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hill, the most picturesque of cities , and the 
higher we ascended, the more the view opened 
before us, as we looked back on the course that 
we had tiaversed, and saw the vide valley, 
sweeping down and spreading out, bounded 
afar by mountains, and sleeping in sun and 
shadow No language nor any art of the pen- 
eil can give an idea of the scene When God 
expressed himself in the landscape to man- 
kind, He did not intend that it should be trans- 
lated into any tongue save his own immediate 
one Julian meanwhile, whose heart is now 
wholly in snail shells, was rummaging for them 
among the stones and hedges by the roadside , 
yet, doubtless, enjoyed the prospect more than 
he knew The coach lagged far behind us, and 
when It came up, we entered the gate, where a 
soldier appeared, and demanded my passport 
We drove to the Grand Hotel de France,which 
IS near the gate, and two fine little bo)S ran 
beside the carriage, well dressed and well look- 
ing enough to have been a gentleman’s sons, but 
claiming Gaetano for their father He is an in- 
habitant of Perugia, and has therefore reached 
his own home, though we are still little more 
than midway to our journey’s end 

Our hotel proves, thus far, to be the best that 
we have yet met with. We are only m the 
outskirts of Perugia , the bulk of the city, where 
the most interesting churches and the public 
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edifices are situated, being far above us on the 
hill My wife, Una, Miss Shepard, and Rose 
streamed forth immediately, and saw a church 
but Juhan, who hates them, and I, remained 
behind and, for my part, I added several pages 
to this volume of scribble. 

This morning was as bnght os morning could 
be even in Italy, and m this transparent moun- 
tain atmosphere. We at first declined the ser- 
vices of a acerone, and went out m the hopes of 
finding our way to whatever we wished to see, 
by our own instincts. This proved to be a mis- 
taken hope, however , and we wandered about 
the upper aty, much persecuted by a shabby old 
man who wished to guide us so at last Miss 
Shepard went back in quest of the acerone at 
the hotel, and, meanwhile, we climbed to the 
summit of the hill of Perugia, and, leaning over 
a wall, looked forth upon a most magnificent 
view of mountain and valley, terminating in 
some peaks lofty and dim which surely must 
be the Apennines There again a young man 
accosted us, offering to guide us to the Cambio, 
or Exchange , and as this was one of the places 
which we especially wished to see, we accepted 
'his services By the bye, 1 ought to have men- 
tioned that wc had already entered a church (San 
Luigi I bcheve), the interior of which we found 
very impressive dim with the light of stained 
and painted windows, insomuch that it at first 
9 
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seemed almost dark, and we could only see the 
bnght twinkling of the tapers at the shrines , 
but, after a few minutes, we discerned the tall oc- 
tagonal pillars of the nave, marble, and support- 
ing a beautiful roof oferossed arches The church 
was neither Gothic nor classic, but a mixture of 
both, and most likely barbarous , yet it had a 
grand effect in its tinted twilight, and convinced 
me more than ever how desirable it is that reli- 
gious edifices should have painted windows. 

The door of the Cambio proved to be one 
that we had passed several times, while seeking 
for It, and was very near the church just men- 
tioned, which fronts on one side of the same 
piazza We were received by an old gentleman, 
who appeared to be a public officer, and found 
ourselves m a small room, wainscoted with beau- 
tifully carved oak, roofed with a coved ceiling, 
painted with symbols of the planets, and ara- 
besqued in nch designs by Raphael, and lined 
with splendid frescos of subjects, scriptural and 
historical, by Perugino When the room was in 
its first glory, I can conceive that the world had 
not elsewhere to show, within so small a space, 
such magnificence and beauty as were then dis- 
played here. Even now, I enjoyed (to the best 
of my belief,' for we can never feel sure that we 
are not bamboozling ourselves in such matters) 
some real pleasure in what I saw ; and espe- 
cially seemed to feel, after all these ages, the old 
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painters devout sentiment still breathing forth 
from the religious pictures, the work of a hand 
that had so long been dust* 

When we had looked long at these, the old 
gendeman led us into a chapel of the same size 
as the former room, and built in the same fash 
ion, wainscoted likewise with old oak. The 
walls were also frescoed, entirely frescoed, and 
retained more of their Original brightness than 
those we had already seen, although the pic- 
tures were the production of a somewhat infe- 
rior hand, a pupil of Pcrugino They seemed 
to be very striking, however, not the less so, that 
one of them provoked an unseasonable smile. 
It was the Decapitation of John the Baptist 
and this holy personage was re pre s ented as still 
on his knees, with his hands claspcd^n prayer, 
although the executioner was already depositing 
the head in a charger, and the blood was spout- 
ing from the headless trunk, directly, as it were, 
into the face of the spectator 

While we were m the outer room, the ace- 
rone who first offered his services at the hotel 
had come in , so wc paid our chance guide, and 
expected him to take his leave It is character- 
istic of this idle country, however, that if you 
once speak to a person, or connect yourself with 
him by the slightest possible tic, you will hardly 
get nd of him by anything short of main force. 
He still lingered m the room, and was still there 
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when I came away ; for, having had as many 
pictures as I could digest, I left my wife and 
Una with the cicerone, and set out on a ram- 
ble with Julian. We plunged from the upper 
city down through some of the strangest pas- 
sages that ever were called streets ; some of them, 
indeed, being arched all over, and, going down 
into the unknown darkness, looked like caverns ; 
and we followed one of them doubtfully, till it 
opened out upon the light The houses on each 
side were divided only by a pace or two, and 
communicated with one another, here and there, 
by arched passages. They looked ver}’’ ancient, 
and may have been inhabited by Etruscan 
princes, judging from the massiveness of some 
of the foundation stones. The present inhab- 
itants, nevertheless, are by no means princely, 
— shabby men, and the careworn wives and mo- 
thers of the people, — one of whom was guiding 
a child in leading-strings through these antique 
alleys, where hundreds of generations have trod 
before those little feet. Finally, we came out 
through a gateway, the same gateway at which 
we entered last night 

I ought to have mentioned, in the narrative 
of yesterday, that we crossed the Tiber shortly 
before reaching Perugia, already a broad and 
rapid stream, and already distinguished by the 
same turbid and mud - puddly quality of water 
that we see in it at Rome. I think it will never 
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be so disagreeable to me hereafter, non that I 
find this turbidncss to be its naQve color, and 
not (like that of the Thames) accruing from aty 
sewers or any impuntics of the lowlands 

As I now remember, the small Chapel of 
Santa Mana degh Angeli seems to have been 
ongmally the house of St Franas 

May 29 — This morning we visited the 
Church of the Dominicans, where we saw some 
quaint pictures by Fra Angelico, mth a good 
deal of religious sincency in them also a picture 
of St. Columbo, by Perugino, which unques 
tionably is very good To confess the truth, I 
took more interest in a fair Gothic monument, 
m white marble, of Pope Benedict \II , repre- 
senting him reclining under a canopy, while two 
angels draw aside the curtain, the canopy be- 
ing supported by tinsted columns nchly oma- 
mentecL 1 like this overflow and gratuity of 
device, with which Gothic sculpture works out 
its designs, after seeing so much of the simpli- 
aty of classic art in marble. 

We then tned to find the Church of San Pie- 
tro in Mardre but without success, although 
every person of whom we inquired immediately 
attached himself or herself to us, and could 
hardly be got nd of by any efforts on our part. 
Nobody seemed to know the church we wished 
for, but all directed us to another Church of 

13 
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San Pietro, which contains nothing of interest; 
whereas the light church is supposed to contain 
a celebrated picture by Perugino. 

Finally, we ascended the hill and the city 
proper of Perugia (for our hotel is in one of the 
suburbs), and Julian and I set out on a ramble 
about the city It was market day, and the 
principal piazza, with the neighboring streets, 
was crowded with people 

The best part of Perugia, that in which the 
grand piazzas and the principal public edifices 
stand, seems to be a nearly level plateau on the 
summit of the hill , but it is of no very great 
extent, and the streets rapidly run dov nward on 
either side. Julian and 1 followed one of these 
descending streets, and were led a long way by 
It, till we at last emerged from one of the gates 
of the city, and had another view of the moun- 
tains and valleys, the fertile and sunny wilder- 
ness in which this ancient civilization stands. 

On the right of the gate there was a rude 
country path, partly overgrown with grass, bor- 
dered by a hedge on one side, and on the other 
by the gray city wall, at the base of which the 
track kept onward We followed it, hoping 
that It would lead us to some other gate by 
which we might reenter the city , but it soon 
grew so indistinct and broken, that it was evi- 
dently on the point of melting into somebody’s 
ohve orchard or wheat fields or vineyards, all 

14 
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of which lay on the other side of the hedgt 
and a kjndly old woman of whom I inquired 
told me (if I nghtly understood her I^ian) 
that I should find no further passage in that di- 
rection So we turned back, much broiled in 
the hot sun, and only now and then relieved 
by the shadow of an angle or a tower 

A lame beggar man sat by the gate, and as 
we passed him Julian gave him two baiocchi 
(which he himself had begged of me to bu) an 
orange with), and was loaded with the pauper s 
prayers and benedictions as we entered the at) 
A great many blessings can be bought for very 
little money anywhere in Italy and whether 
they avail anything or no, it is pleasant to see 
that the beggars have graatude enough to be- 
stow them m such abundance 

Of all b^gars I think a little fellow, who 
rode beside our carnage on a stick, his bare 
feet scampenng memly while he managed his 
steed with one hand, and held out the other for 
chanty, howbng piteously the while, amused me 
most. 

Passionano, May 29 — We left Perugia at 
about three o clods, to-day, and went down a 
pretty steep descent but I have no particular 
recollection of the road dll it ogam began to 
descend, before reaching the village of Mugione, 
We all, except my wile, walked up the long 
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hill, while the vettuia was dragged after us with 
the aid of a yoke of oxen Ariiving fust at 
the village, I leaned ovci the wall to admire 
the beautiful paese (“ Ic bcl piano,” as a peas- 
ant called It, who made acquaintance with me) 
that lay at the foot of the hill, so level, so 
bounded within moderate limits by a frame of 
hills and ridges, that it looked like a green lake 
In fact, I think it was once a real lake, which 
made its escape from its bed, as 1 have known 
some lakes to have done in America 

Passing through and beyond the Aullagc, I 
saw, on a height above the road, a half-ruinous 
tower, with great cracks running dowm its wmIIs, 
halfway from top to bottom Some little chil- 
dren had mounted the hill w'lth us, begging all 
the way ; they w^ere recruited with additional 
numbers m the village , and here, beneath the 
ruinous tower, a madman, as it seemed, as- 
saulted us, and ran almost under the carriage 
wheels, m his earnestness to get a baioccho 
Ridding ourselves of these annoyances, w'e 
drove on, and, bet^veen five and six o’clock 
came in sight of the Lake of Thrasymene, ob- 
taining our first view of it, I think, m its long- 
est extent. There were high hills, and one 
mountain with its head m the clouds, visible on 
the farther shore, and on the horizon beyond 
It , but the nearer banks w^ere long ridges, and 
hills of only moderate height The declining 
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sun threw a broad sheen of brightness over the 
surface of the lake, so that we could not well 
see It for excess of light but had a vision of 
headlands and islands floating about in a flood 
of gold, and blue, airy heights bounding it afar 
When we first drew near the lake there was 
but a narrow tract, covered with vines and 
olives, between it and the hdl that rose on the 
other side. As we advanced, the tract grew 
wider, and was very fertile, as was the hillside, 
with wheat fields, and vines, and olives, espe- 
cially the latter, which, symbol of peace as it is, 
seemed to find something congenial to it in the 
soil stained long ago with blood Farther on 
ward, the space between the lake and hill grew 
still narrower, the road skirting along almost 
close to the waterside, and when we reached 
the town of Passignano there was but room 
enough for its dirty and ugly street to stretch 
along the shore, I have seldom beheld a love- 
lier scene than that of the lake and the land- 
scape around it never on uglier one than that 
of this idle and decaying village, where we were 
immediately surrounded by beggars of all ages, 
and by men voaferously proposing to row us 
out upon the lake. We declined their offers 
of a boat, for the evening was very fresh and 
cool insomuch that I should have liked an 
outside garment, — a temperature that I had 
not antiapatcd, so near the beginning of June, 
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m sunny Italy. Instead of a row, wc took a 
walk through the village, hoping to come upon 
the shore of the lake in some secluded spot , 
but an incredible number of beggar children, 
both boys and girls, but more of the latter, 
rushed out of ever)'- door, and went along vnth 
us, all howling their miserable petitions at the 
same moment The village street is long, and 
our escort waxed more numerous at every step, 
till Miss Shepard actually counted forty of 
these little reprobates, and more uere doubt- 
less added aftei wards At first, no doubt, they 
begged m earnest hope of getting some baioc- 
chi , but, by and by, perceiving that vc had de- 
termined not to give them anything, they made 
a joke of the matter, and began to laugh and to 
babble, and turn heels over head, still keeping 
about us, like a swarm of flies, and now and 
then begging again with all their might There 
were as few pretty faces as I ever saw among 
the same number of children , and they were 
as ragged and dirty little imps as any in the 
world, and, moreover, tainted the air with a 
very disagreeable odor from their rags and dirt ; 
rugged and healthy enough, nevertheless, and 
sufficiently intelligent ; certainly bold and per- 
severing too , so that It IS hard to say what 
they needed to fit them for success m life. Yet 
they begin as beggars, and no doubt will end 
so, as all their parents and grandparents do ; 
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for, m our walk through the village, every old 
woman and many younger ones held out thar 
hands for alms as if they had all been famished 
Yet these people kept their houses over their 
heads had firesides m winter, I suppose, and 
food out of their little gardens every day , pigs 
to kill, chickens, olives, wine, and a great many 
things to make life comfortable. The children, 
desperately as they begged, looked m good 
bodily case, and happy enough , but, certainly, 
there was a look of earnest misery in the faces 
of some of the old women, cither genuine or 
exceedingly well acted. 

I could not bear the persecution, and went 
into our hotel, determining not to venture out 
again till oar departure , at least not m the day- 
light My wife, and the rest of the fiunily, how 
ever, continued their walk, and at length were 
relieved from their little pests by three police- 
men (the very images of those in Rome, m their 
blue, long-skirted coats, cocked chapeaux-bras, 
white shoulder-belts, and sivords), who boxed 
their cam, and dispersed them Meanwhile, 
they had quite driven away all sentimental effu- 
sion (of which I felt more rcallv, than I ex- 
pected) about the Lake of Thmsymene. 

The mn of Passigoano promised htde from 
its outward appearance a tall, dark old house 
with a stone staircase leading us up from one 
sombre story to another, into a bnck-paved dm 
>9 
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ing-room, with our sleeping chambers on each 
side. There was a fireplace of tremendous 
depth and height, fit to receive big forest-logs, 
and with a queer, double pair of ancient and- 
irons, capable of sustaining them , and in a 
handful of ashes lay a small stick of olive wood, 
— a specimen, I suppose, of the sort of fuel 
which had made the chimney black in the course 
of a good many years There must have been 
much shivering and misery of cold around this 
fireplace However, we needed no fire now, 
and there was promise of good cheer m the 
spectacle of a man cleaning some lake fish for 
our dinner, while the poor things flounced and 
wriggled under the knife 

The dinner made its appearance, after a long 
while, and was most plentiful, . . so that, 

having measured our appetite in anticipation of 
a paucity of food, we had to make more room 
for such overflowing abundance 

When dinner was over, it was already dusk, 
and before retiring I opened the window, and 
looked out on Lake Thrasymene, the margin 
of which lies just on the other side of the nar- 
row village street. The moon was a day or 
two past the full, just a little clipped on the 
edge, but gave light enough to show the lake 
and its nearer shores almost as distinctly as by 
day ; and, there being a ripple on the surface 
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of the water, it made a sheen of silver over a 
wide space, 

Arezzo, 30 — We started at six o clock, 

and left the one ugly street of Passignano before 
many of the beggars were awake. Immediately 
in the \ianity of the village, there is very little 
space between the lake in front and the ndgc 
of hills in the rear , but the plain widened as we 
drove onward so that the lake was scarcely to 
be seen, or often quite hidden among the inter- 
vening trees, although we could soil discern the 
summits of the mountains that nsc far bevond 
Its shores The country was fertile, presenting, 
on each side of the road, vines trained on fig- 
trees, wheat fields and olives, m greater abun- 
dance than any other product. On our nght, 
with a considerable width of plain between, was 
the bending ndgc of hills that shut in the Ro- 
man army, by its close approach to the lake at 
Passignano In perhaps half an hours drive, 
we reached the little bndge that throws its arch 
over the Sanguinetto, and ahghtcd there The 
stream has but about a yard 9 width of water 
and Its whole course, between the hills and the 
lake, might well have been reddened and 
swollen with the blood of the multitude of slam 
Romana^:^±4^^c put me in mind of the 
Blo<)|^^BroX^^^:^e^cld, where a company 
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of Massachusetts men were massacred by the 
Indians 

The Sanguinetto flows over a bed of pebbles , 
and Julian crept under the bridge, and got one 
of them for a memoiial, while Una, Miss 
Shepard, and Rose plucked some olive twigs 
and oak leaves, and made them into wrcatlis 
together, — symbols of victory and peace The 
tower, which is traditionally named after Han- 
nibal, IS seen on a height that makes part of the 
line of enclosing hills It is a large, old castle, 
apparently of the Middle Ages, w'lth a square 
front, and a battlemented sw'eep of wall. The 
town of Torres (its name, I think), w’here Han- 
nibal’s mam army is supposed to have lam while 
the Romans came through the pass, w'as in full 
view, and I could understand the plan of the 
battle better than any system of military opera- 
tions which I have hitherto tried to fathom 
Both last night and to-day, I found myself 
stirred more sensibly than I expected by the 
influences of this scene The old battlefield 
is still fertile m thoughts and emotions, though 
It IS so many ages since the blood spilt there 
has ceased to make the grass and flowers grow 
more luxuriantly I doubt whether I should 
feel so much on the field of Saratoga or Mon- 
mouth , but these old classic battlefields belong 
to the whole world, and each man feels as if his 
own forefathers fought them Mine, by the 
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bye, if they fought them at all, must hare been 
on the side of Hannibal for, certainly, I sym- 
pathized with him, and exulted in the defeat of 
the Romans on their own soil They excite 
much the same emotion of general hostdity that 
the English do Byron has wnttcn some very 
fine stanzas on the battlefield, — not so good 
as others that he has written on classical scenes 
and subjects yet wonderfully impressing his 
own perception of the subject on the reader 
Whenever he has to deal with a statue a nun, 
a battlefield, he pounces upon the topic like a 
vulture, and tears out its heart m a twinkling, 
so that there is nothing more to be said 
If I mistake not, our passport was examined 
by the papal officers at the last custom house m 
the pontifical temtory before we traversed the 
path through which the Roman army marched 
to Its destruction Lake Thrasymene, of which 
we took our last view, is not deep set among 
the hills but is bordered by long ndges, with 
loftier mountains receding into the distance. It 
18 not to be compared to Windermere or Loch 
Lomond for beauty nor with Lake Champlain 
and many a smaller lake in my own country, 
none of which, I hope, will ever become so his- 
toncally interesting as this famous spot. A few 
miles onward our passport was countersigned at 
the Tuscan custom-house, and our luggage per- 
mitted to pass without examination on payment 
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of a fee of nine or ten pauls, besides two pauls 
to the porters There appears to be no con- 
cealment on the part of the ofRcials in thus 
waiving the exercise of their duty, and I rather 
imagine that the thing is recognized and per- 
mitted by their superiors At all events, it is 
very convenient for the traveller 

We saw Cortona, sitting, like so many other 
cities m this region, on its hill, and arrived 
about noon at Arezzo, which also stretches up 
a high hillside, and is surrounded, as they all 
are, by its walls or the remains of one, with a 
fortified gate across every entrance 

I remember one little village, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the Chtumnus, which we 
entered by one gateway, and, m the course of 
two minutes at the utmost, left by the opposite 
one, so diminutive was this walled town. Every- 
thing hereabouts bears traces of times when war 
was the prevalent condition, and peace only a 
rare gleam of sunshine 

At Arezzo we have put up at the Hotel 
Roval, which has the appearance of a grand old 
house, and proves to be a tolerable inn enough. 
After lunch, we wandered forth to see the town, 
which did not greatly interest me after Perugia, 
being much more modern and less picturesque 
in Its aspect We went to the Cathedral, — a 
Gothic edifice, but not of striking extenor As 
the doors were closed, and not to be opened till 
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three o clock, we seated ourselves under the 
trees, on a high, grassy space, surrounded and 
intersected with gravel walks, — a pubhc pro- 
menade, m short, near the Cathedral and after 
resting ourselves here we went in search of Pe- 
trarch 8 house which Murray mentions as being 
m this neighborhood Wc inquired of several 
people, who knew nothing about the matter , 
one woman misdirected us, out of mere fun, I 
believe, for she afterwards met us and asked how 

we had succeeded. But finally through s 

enterprise and perseverance, wc found the spot, 
not a stone s throw from where we had l^n 
sitting 

Petrarch s house stands below the promenade 
which I have just mentioned and within hear- 
ing of the reverberations between the strokes of 
the Cathedral bell It is two stones high, cov- 
ered with a light-colored stucco, and has not the 
slightest appearance of anaquity, no more than 
many a modem and modest dwelling-house m 
an Amcncan aty Its only remarkable feature 
IS a pointed arch of stone, let into the plastered 
wall and forming a framework for the doorway 
I set ray foot on the doorsteps ascended them, 
and Miss Shepard and Julian gathered some 
weeds or blades of grass that gr e w m the chinks 
between the steps There is a long inscription 
on a slab of marble set in the front of the house, 
as 18 the fashion in Arezzo when a house has 
^5 
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been the birthplace or residence of a distin- 
guished man. 

Right opposite Petrarch’s birth-house — and 
It must have been the well whence the water was 
drawn that first bathed him — is a well which 
Boccaccio has introduced into one of his stories 
It IS surrounded with a stone curb, octagonal in 
shape, and evidently as ancient as Boccaccio’s 
time. It has a wooden cover, through which 
IS a square opening, and looking down I saw 
my own face m the water far beneath. 

There is no familiar object connected with 
daily life so interesting as a well ; and this well 
of old Arezzo, whence Petrarch had drank, 
around which he had played in his boyhood, 
and which Boccaccio has made famous, really 
interested me more than the Cathedral. It lies 
right under the pavement of the street, under 
the sunshine, without any shade of trees about 
It, or any grass, except a little that grow s in the 
crevices of its stones , but the shape of its stone- 
work would make it a pretty object in an en- 
graving. As I lingered round it, I thought of 
my own town-pump in old Salem, and won- 
dered whether my townspeople would ever 
point It out to strangers, and whether the stran- 
ger would gaze at it with arty degree of such 
interest as I felt m Boccaccio’s well. O, cer- 
tainly not , but yet I made that humble town- 
pump the most celebrated structure m the good 
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towru A thousand and a thousand people had 
pumped there, mcrcl> to water oxen or fill their 
teakettles but V. hen once I grasped the han- 
dle, a nil gushed forth that meandered as far 
as England, as far as India, licsidcs tasting plca- 
santlj in c\cr) town and Milage of our own 
countiy I like to think of this, so long after 
I did It, and so far from home, and am not with- 
out hope of some kindl) local remembrance on 
this score 

Petrarch s house is not a sepante and insu- 
lated building, but stands m contiguity and 
connection with other houses on each side 
and all, when I saw them, as well as the whole 
street, extending down the slope of the hill 
had the bright and sunny aspect of a modem 
town 

As the Cathedral was not yet open, and as 
Julian and I had not so much patience as my 
Wife, we left her and Miss Shepard, and set out 
to return to the hotel We lost ourwuy , how 
ever, and finalh had to return to the Cathedral 
to take a fresh start and as the door was now 
open we went in We found the Cathedral 
very stately with its great arches and darkly 
magnificent with the dim nch light coming 
through Its painted windows, some of which are 
reckoned the most beautiful that the whole 
world has to show The hues arc far more 
bnlliant than those of any painted glass I saw m 
27 
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England, and a great wheel window looks like 
a constellation of many-colored gems. The 
old English glass gets so smoky and dull with 
dnst, that its pristine beauty cannot any longer 
be even imagined ; nor did I imagine it till I 
saw these Italian windows. We saw nothing of 
my wife and Miss Shepard , but found after- 
wards that they had been much annoyed by the 
attentions of a priest who wished to show them 
the Cathedral, till they finally told him that they 
had no money with them, when he left them 
without another word. The attendants m 
churches seem to be quite as venal as most 
other Italians, and, for the sake of their little 
profit, they do not hesitate to interfere with the 
great purposes for which their churches were 
built and decorated, hanging curtains, for in- 
stance, before all the celebrated pictures, or hid- 
ing them away in the sacristy, so that they can- 
not be seen without a fee 

Returning to the hotel, we looked out of the 
window, and, in the street beneath, there was a 
very busy scene, it being Sunday, and the whole 
population, apparently, being astir, — prome- 
nading up and down the smooth flag-stones, 
which made the breadth of the street one side- 
walk, or at their windows, or sitting before their 
doors 

The vivacity of the population in these parts 
IS very striking, after the gravity and lassitude 
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of Rome , and the air was made checrfiil wth 
the talk and laughter of hundreds of voices I 
thmk the women are prettier than the Roman 
maids and matrons, who, as I think I have said 
before, have chosen to be very uncomely since 
the rape of their ance s tre s ses, by way of wreak- 
ing a temble spite and revenge* 

I have nothing more to say of Arezzo, except 
that, finding the ordinary wine very bad, as black 
as ink, and tasting as if it had tar and vinegar 
m it, we called for a bottle of Monte Pulaano, 
and were exceedingly gladdened and mollified 
thereby 

Incisa* — We left Arezzo early on Monday 
morning, the sun throwing the long shadows 
of the trees across the road, which at first, after 
we had descended the hill, lay over a plain As 
the morning advanced, or as we advanced, the 
country grew more hilly We saw many bits 
of rustic life, — such as old women tending 
pigs or sheep by the roadside, and spinning 
with a distaff, women sewing under trees or 
at their own doors , children leading goats, aed 
by the horns, while they browse sturdy, sun 
burnt creatures petticoats, but otherwise 
manlike at work side by side with male labor- 
ers m the fields The broad-bnmmed, high- 
crowned hat of Tuscan straw is the customary 
female headdress, and is as unbecoming as can 
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possibly be imagined, and of little use, one 
would suppose, as a shelter from the sun, the 
brim continually blowing upward from the face. 
Some of the elder women wore black felt hats, 
likewise broad-brimmed, and the men \\orc 
felt hats also, shaped a good deal like a mush- 
room, with hardly any bum at all. The scenes 
in the villages through which we passed were 
very lively and characteristic, all the population 
seeming to be out of doors some at the butch- 
er’s shop, others at the well, a tailor sewing in 
the open air, w'lth a young priest sitting soci- 
ably beside him , childien at play , w'omen mend- 
ing clothes, embroidering, spinning with the dis- 
taff at their own doorsteps , many idlers, letting 
the pleasant morning pass in the sw'cet- do- 
nothing , all assembling m the street, as in the 
common room of one large household, and thus 
brought close together, and made familiar w'lth 
one another, as they can never be m a different 
system of society As usual, along the road, w'e 
passed multitudes of shrines, where the Virgin 
was painted in fresco, or sometimes represented 
in bas-reliefs, within niches, or under more spa- 
cious arches It w^ould be a good idea to place 
a comfortable and shady seat beneath all these 
wayside shrines, where the w^ayfarer might rest 
himself, and thank the Virgin for her hospital- 
ity ; nor can I believe that it would offend her, 
any more than other incense, if he were to re- 
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gale himself, even m such consecrated spots, 
with the fragnmcc of a pipe or cigar 

In the wire work, screen, before many of the 
shnnes, hung offerings of roses and other flow- 
ers, some wilted and withered, some fresh with 
that morning s dew, some that never bloomed 
and never faded, — being arofiaal I wonder 
that they do not plant rose-trees and all kinds 
of fragrant and flowenng shrubs under the 
shnnes, and twine and wreathe them all around, 
80 that the Virgin may dwell within a bower 
of perpetual freshness, — at least put flower- 
pots, with Imng plants, into the niche. There 
are many things m the customs of these people 
that might be made very beautiful, if the sense 
of beauty were as much alive now as it must 
have been when these customs were first im- 
agined and adopted 

I must not forget, among these little desenp- 
tive Items, the spectacle of women and girls 
bearing huge bundles of twigs and shrubs, or 
grass, with scarlet poppies and blue flowers in- 
termixed the bundles sometimes so huge as 
almost to hide the woman s figure from head to 
heel, so that she looked like a locomotive mass 
of verdure and flowers sometimes reaching 
only halfway down her back, so as to show 
the crooked knife slung behind with which she 
had been reaping this strange harvest sheaf A 
Prc-Raphachte painter — the one, for instance, 
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who painted the heap of autumnal leaves which 
we saw at the Manchester Exhibition — would 
find an admirable subject in one of these girls, 
stepping with a free, erect, and graceful car- 
nage, her burden on her head , and the miscel- 
laneous herbage and flowers would give him 
all the scope he could desire for minute and 
various delineation of nature 

The country houses which we passed had 
sometimes open galleries, or arcades, on the 
second story and above, where the inhabitants 
might perform their domestic labor in the shade 
and in the air The houses were often ancient, 
and most picturesquely time-stamed, the plas- 
ter dropping in spots from the old brickwork ; 
others were tinted of pleasant and cheerful 
hues , some were frescoed with designs in ara- 
besques, or with imaginary windows , some had 
escutcheons of arms painted on the front. 
Wherever there was a pigeon house, a flight of 
doves were represented as flying into the holes, 
doubtless for the invitation and encouragement 
of the real birds 

Once or twice I saw a bush stuck up before 
the door of What seemed to be a wine shop. 
If so, it IS the ancient custom, so long disused 
in England, and alluded to in the proverb, 
“ Good wine needs no bush ” Several times 
we saw grass spread to dry on the road, cover- 
ing half the track, and concluded it to have 
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been cut by the roadside for the winter forage 
of his ass by some poor peasant, or peasants 
wife, who had no grassland, except the margin 
of the public ivay 

A beautiful feature of the scene to-day, as 
the preceding day, were the vines growing on 
fig trees {?),' and often wreathed m rich fes- 
toons from one tree to another, by and by to 
be hung with clustem of purple grapes I sus- 
pect the vine is a pleasanter object of sight 
under this mode of culture than it can be m 
countnes where it produces a more precious 
wine, and therefore is trained more artificially 
Nothing con be more picturesque than the spec- 
tacle of an old grapevine, with almost a trunk 
of Its own, dinging round its tree, imprisoning 
within Its strong embrace the friend that sup- 
ported Its tender infancy, converting the tree 
wholly to Its own selfish ends, as seemingly 
flexible natures are apt to do stretching out its 
innumerable arms on every bough, and allow- 
ing hardly a leaf to sprout except its own I 
must not yet quit this hasty sketch, without 
throwing m, both in the early morning, and later 
in the forenoon the mist that dreamed among 
the hiUs, and which, now that I have called it 
mis^ 1 fed. almost more inclined to call light, 
being so quietly cheerful with the sunshine 

^ Tlih Luaioftlloa tank raotf nwn dnt Hr H i w tb ocie wit aot 
tan tbc7 wen — S H 
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through It. Put 111, now and then, a castle on 
a hilltop , a rough ravine, a smiling vallcv , a 
mountain stream, with a far wider bed than it 
at present needs, and a stone bridge across it, 
with ancient and massive arches, — and I shall 
say no moie, except that all these particulars, 
and many better ones which escape me, made 
up a very pleasant whole 

At about noon we drove into the village of 
Incisa, and alighted at the albergo where ve 
were to lunch. It was a gloomj old house, as 
much like my idea of an Etruscan tomb as 
anything else that I can compare it to. We 
passed into a wide and lofty entrance-hall, 
payed with stone, and yaultcd with a roof of 
intersecting arches, supported by heavy columns 
of stuccoed brick, the whole as sombre and 
dingy as can well be This entrance-hall is not 
merely the passageway into the inn, but is like- 
wise the carriage house, into which our vettura 
is wheeled , and it has, on one side, the stable, 
odorous with the litter of horses and cattle, and 
on the other the kitchen and a common sitting- 
room. A narrow stone staircase leads from it 
to the dining-room, and chambers above, which 
are paved with brick, and adorned with rude 
frescos instead of paper hangings We look 
out of the windows, and step into a little iron- 
railed balcony, before the principal window, and 
observe the scene in the village street. The 
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street IS naiTOTN, and nothing can exceed the 
tall, gnm ugliness of the ullage houses, man) 
of them four stones high, contiguous all along, 
and paved quite across so that nature is as 
completely shut out from the precincts of this 
little town as from the heart of the widest at) 
The ^"alls of the houses arc plastered gra\ , di- 
lapidated , the windows small, some of them 
drcanl) closed uath wooden shutters others 
flung wide open, and with women s heads pro- 
truding others merely frescoed for a show of 
light and air It would be a hideous street to 
look, ot in a rain) da\, or when no human life 
picrvadcd iL Now it has\Tvaat) enough to 
keep It cheerful People lounge round the 
door of the albergo and watch the horses as 
they dnnk from a stone trough, which is built 
against the wall of the house, and filled \nth the 
unseen gush of a spnng 

At first there is a shade cntirch across the 
street, and all the withm-doors of the Milage 
empties itself there and keeps up a babblement 
that seems quite disproportioned c\cn to the 
multitude of tongues that make it So man) 
words arc not spoken m a New- F ngland village 
in a whole year os here in this single da) Peo- 
ple talk about nothing os if the) were ternbly 
in earnest, and laugh at nothing os if it were an 
excellent joke. 

As the hot noon sunshine encroaches on our 
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side of the street, it grows a little more quiet. 
The loungCis now confine themselves to the 
shady margin (growing narrower and narrower) 
of the other side, where, directly opposite the 
albcrgo, there arc t\vo cafes and a wine shop, 
“ vendeta di pane, vino, cd altri gcncri,” all in 
a row with benches before them. The bench- 
ers joke w'lth the women passing In , and arc 
joked with back again The sun still cats awav 
the shadow inch by inch, beating down w'lth 
such intensity that finally cvcr^diodv disappears 
except a few' passers-by 

Doubtless the village snatches this half-hour 
for Its siesta There is a song, however, inside 
one of the cafes, w'lth a burden in w'hich several 
voices join A girl goes thiough the street, 
sheltered under her great bundle of freshly cut 
grass By and by the song ceases, and two 
young peasants come out of the cafe, a little 
affected by liquor, in their shirt-sleeves and 
bare feet, w'lth their trousers tucked up. Thev 
resume their song in the street, and dance along, 
one’s arm around his fellow’s neck, his own 
waist grasped by the other’s arm They w'hirl 
one another quite round about, and come dowm 
upon their feet Meeting a village maid com- 
ing quietly along, they dance up and intercept 
her for a moment, but give way to her sobriety 
of aspect They pass on, and the shadow soon 
begins to spread from one side of the street, 
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which presently fills again, and becomes once 
more, for its size, the noisiest place I ever 
knew 

We had quite a tolerable dinner at this ugly 
inn where many preceding travellers had wnt- 
ten their condemnatory judgments, as well as a 
few thar favorable ones, in pencil on the walls 
of the dining room 

At setting off [from Inasa],we were sur- 
rounded by beggars as usual, the most intcrcst- 
mg of whom were a bttle blind boy and his mo- 
ther, who had besieged us with gentle pertinaaty 
dunng our whole stay there There was likewise 
a man with a maimed hand, and other hurts or 
deformities also, an old woman, who, I suspect, 
only pretended to be blind, keeping her eyes 
tightly squeezed together but directing her hand 
very accurately where the copper shower was ex- 
pected to fall Besides these, there wire a good 
many sturdy httle rascals, vociferating in pro- 
portion as they needed nothing It was touch- 
ing, however to see several persons — them- 
selves beggars for aught I know — assisting to 
hold up the little blind boy s tremulous hand, 
80 that he, at all events, might not lack the pit- 
tance which we had to give Our dole was but 
a poor one, after all consisting of what Roman 
coppers we had brought into Tuscany with us 
and as we drove off, some of the boys ran shout- 
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mg and whining after us in the hot sunshine, 
nor stopped till we reached the summit of the 
hill, which rises immediately from the village 
street. We heard Gaetano once say a good 
thing to a swarm of beggar children, who were 
infesting us, “ Are your fathers all dead ? ” — a 
proverbial expression, I suppose The perti- 
nacity of beggars does not, I think, excite the 
indignation of an Italian, as it is apt to do that 
of Englishmen or Americans The Italians 
probably sympathize more, though they give 
less Gaetano is very gentle in his modes of 
repelling them, and, indeed, never interferes at 
all, as long as there is a prospect of their get- 
ting anything 

Immediately after leaving Incisa, we saw the 
Arno, already a considerable river, rushing be- 
tween deep banks, with the greenish hue of a 
duck pond diffused through its water. Never- 
theless, though the first impression was not alto- 
gether agreeable, we soon became reconciled to 
this hue, and ceased to think it an indication of 
impunty , for, in spite of it, the river is still, 
to a certain degree, transparent, and is, at any 
rate, a mountain stream, and comes uncontami- 
nated from its source. The pure, transparent 
brown of the New England rivers is the most 
beautiful color , but I am content that it should 
be peculiar to them. 
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Our afternoon 8 dnvc was through scencrv 
less striking than some which we had traversed 
but still picturesque and beautiful We saw deep 
valleys and ravines, with streams at the bottom , 
long, wooded hillsides, rising far and high, and 
dotted with white dwellings, well towards the 
summits By and by we had a distant glimpse 
of Florence showing its great dome and some 
of Its towers out of a sidelong valley, as if we 
were between two great waves of the tumultu- 
ous sea of hills while, far beyond, rose m the 
distance the blue peaks of three or four of the 
Apenmnes just on the remote horizon There 
being a haziness m the atmosphere however 
Florence was httle more distinct to us than the 
Celestial City was to Christian and Hopeful 
when they spied at it from the Delectable 
Mountains. 

Keeping steadfastly onward we ascended a 
winding road and passed a grand villa, stand- 
mg ve r y high and surrounded with extensive 
grounds. It must be the residence of some 
great noble, and it has an avenue of poplars 
or aspens, very light and gay and fit for the 
passage of the bndal procession when the pro- 
prietor or his heir brings home his bnde 
while m another direction from the same front 
of the palace, stretches an avenue or grove of 
cypresses, very long, and cxcccdmgly black and 
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dismal, like a tram of gigantic mourners I 
have seen few things more striking, in the way 
of trees, than this grove of cypresses. 

From this point we descended, and drove 
along an ugly, dusty avenue, with a high brick 
wall on one side or both, till we reached the 
gate of Florence, into which we were admitted 
with as little trouble as custom-house officers, 
soldiers, and policemen can possibly give. They 
did not examine our luggage, and even declined 
a fee, as we had already paid one at the frontier 
custom-house. Thank Heaven and the Grand 
Duke ' ^ 

As we hoped that the Casa del Bello had 
been taken for us, we drove thither m the first 
place, but found that the bargain had not been 
concluded. As the house and studio of Mr. 
Powers were just on the opposite side of the 
street, I went to it, but found him too much 
engrossed to see me at the moment , so I re- 
turned to the vettura, and we told Gaetano to 
carry us to a hotel He established us at the 
Albergo della Fontana, a good and comfortable 
house . Mr. Powers called in the evening, 
— a plain personage, characterized by strong 
simplicity and warm kindliness, with an impend- 
ing brow, and large eyes, which kindle as he 
speaks. He is gray, and slighdy bald, but does 
not seem elderly, nor past his prime. I accept 
him at once as an honest and trustworthy man, 
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and shall not \Tir) from this judgment Through 
his good offices, the next da), \rc engaged the 
Casa del Bello, at a rent of fift> dollars a month, 
and I shall take another opportunitj (mj fin 
gers and head being tired now ) to wnte about 
the housc,and Mr Powers, and what appertains 
to him, and about the beautiful citj of 1 lorcncc. 
At present, I shall onl} sa) further that this 
journey from Rome has been one of the bright- 
est and most uncarcful interludes of mj life 
we have all enjojed it cxcccdingl) , and I am 
happy that our children ha\e it to look back 
upon 

June 4 — At our visit to Powers s studio on 
Tuesda), we saw a marble copy of the fisher 
boy holding a shell to his car and the bust of 
Proserpine, and nvo or three other ideal busts 
vanous casts of most of the ideal statues and 
portrait busts which he has executed He talks 
\cr) freely about his works and is no exception 
to the rule that an arast is not apt to speak m 
a very laudatory 8t\lc of a brother artist. He 
showed us a bust of Mr Sparks, b) Pcrsico, — - 
a lifeless and thoughtless thing enough, to be 
sure, — and compared it with a \cry good one 
of the same gentleman by himself but his 
chiefest scorn was bestowed on a wretched and 
ridiculous image of Mr King, of Alabama, by 
Clarke Mills, of which he said he had been cm- 
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ployed to make several copies for Southern 
gentlemen The consciousness of power is 
plainly to be seen, and the assertion of it by no 
means withheld, in his simple and natural char- 
acter , nor does it give me an idea of vanity on 
his part to see and hear it He appears to con- 
sider himself neglected by his countr}’’, — by 
the government of it, at least, — and talks with 
indignation of the byways and political intrigue 
which, he thinks, win the rewards that ought 
to be bestowed exclusively on merit An ap- 
propriation of twenty-five thousand dollars was 
made, some years ago, for a work of sculpture 
by him, to be placed in the Capitol , but the 
intermediate measures necessary to render it 
effective have been delayed , while the above- 
mentioned Clarke Mills — certainly the greatest 
bungler that ever botched a block of marble — 
has received an order for an equestrian statue 
of Washington Not that Mr Powers is made 
bitter or sour by these wrongs, as he considers 
them , he talks of them with the frankness of 
his disposition when the topic comes m his way, 
and IS pleasant, kindly, and sunny when he has 
done with it 

His long absence from our country has made 
him think worse of us than we deserve , and it 
IS an effect of what I myself am sensible, m 
my shorter exile • the most piercing shriek, the 
wildest yell, and all the ugly sounds of popular 
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turmoil, inseparable from the life of a republic, 
being a million times more audible than the 
peaceful hum of prosperity and content which 
13 going on all the while. 

He talks of going home, but sa^ s that he has 
been talking of it every ) ear since he first came 
to Italy and between his pleasant life of con- 
genial labor and his idea of moral deteriora- 
tion in America, I think it doubtAil whether he 
ever crosses the sea again Like most exiles 
of twent) years, he has lost his native country 
without finding another but then it is as well 
to recognize the truth, — that an indunduaj 
country is by no means essential to one s com- 
fort. 

Powers took us into the farthest room, 1 be- 
lieve, of his very extensive studio and showed 
us a statue of Washington that has much dig 
nity and stateliness He expressed, however, 
great contempt for the coat and breeches and 
masonic emblems, m which he had been required 
to drape the figure What would he do with 
Washington, the most decorous and respectable 
personage that ever went ccrcmomouslv through 
the realities of life? Did anybody ever sec 
Washington nude? It is inconceivable He 
bad no nakedness but I imagine he was bom 
with hi8 clothes on, and his hair powdered, and 
made a stately bow on his first appearance m 
the world His costume, at all events, \vas a 
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part of his character, and must be dealt with by 
whatever sculptor undertakes to represent him. 
I wonder that so ver}'’ sensible a man as Powers 
should not see the necessity of accepting drapery, 
and the very drapery of the day, if he will keep 
his art alive It is his business to idealize the 
tailor’s actual work But he seems to be espe- 
cially fond of nudity, none of his ideal statues, 
so far as I know them, having so much as a rag 
of clothes His statue of California, lately fin- 
ished, and as naked as Venus, seemed to me a 
very good work , not an actual woman, capable 
of exciting passion, but evidently a little out of 
the category of human nature In one hand 
she holds a divining rod “ She says to the 
emigrants,” observed Powers, “‘Here is the 
gold, if you choose to take it ’ ” But m her 
face, and m her eyes, very finely expressed, 
there is a look of latent mischief, rather grave 
than playful, yet somewhat impish or sprite- 
like ; and, m the other hand, behind her back, 
she holds a bunch of thorns Powers calls her 
eyes Indian The statue is true to the present 
fact and history of California, and includes the 
age-long - truth as respects the “ auri sacra 
fames ” 

When we had looked sufficiently at the sculp- 
ture, Powers proposed that we should now go 
across the street and see the Casa del Bello. 
We did so in a body. Powers in his dressing- 
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gown and slippers, and his wife and daughter! 
without assuming any street costume. 

The Casa del Bello is a palace of three pianos 
the topmost of which is occupied by the Count- 
ess of St. George, an English lady and two 
lower pianos are to be let, and we looked at 
both The upper one would hav c suited me well 
enough but the lower has a terrace, with a ms 
tic summer house over it, and 15 connected \nth 
a garden, where there arc arbors and a willow- 
tree, and a little wldcmess of shmbbery and 
roses, with a fountain in the midst. It has like- 
wise an immense suite of rooms, round the four 
sides of a small court, spaaous, lofty, with fres- 
coed ceilings and nch hangings, and abundantly 
famished with armchairs, sofas, marble tables, 
and great looking-glasses Not that these last 
are a great temptation, but in our wandering life 
I wished to be perfectly comfortable myself, and 
to make my family so, for just this summer, 
and 80 I have taken the lower piano, the pnee 
being only fifty dollars per month (entirely fur- 
nished, even to silver and linen) Certainly this 
IS something like the paradise of cheapness we 
were told of, and which we vainly sought m 
Rome. 

To me has been assigned the pleasantest room 
for my study , and when I like I can overflow 
into the summer house or an arbor, and sit there 
dreaming of a story The weather is delightful, 
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too warm to walk, but perfectly fit to do no- 
thing in, in the coolness of these great rooms. 
Every day I shall write a little, perhaps, — and 
probably take a brief nap somewhere between 
breakfast and tea, — but go to see pictures and 
statues occasionally, and so assuage and mollify 
myself a little after that uncongenial life of the 
consulate, and before going back to my own 
hard and dusty New England 

After concluding the arrangement for the 
Casa del Bello, we stood talking a little while 
with Powers and his wife and daughter before 
the door of the house, for they seem so far to 
have adopted the habits of the Florentines as to 
feel themselves at home on the shady side of the 
street The out-of-door life and free commu- 
nication with the pavement, habitual apparently 
among the middle classes, reminds me of the 
plays of Moliere and other old dramatists, m 
which the street or the square becomes a sort 
of common parlor, where most of the talk and 
scenic business of the people is carried on. 

June 5 — For two or three mornings after 
breakfast I have rambled a litde about the city 
till the shade grew narrow beneath the walls of 
the houses, and the heat made it uncomfortable 
to be m motion To-day I went over the Ponte 
Carraja, and thence into and through the heart 
of the city, looking into several churches, in all 
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of which I found people taking advantage of 
the cool breadth of these sacred mtenors to re- 
fresh themselves and say their prayers Flor- 
ence at first struck me as having the aspect of 
a very new city in companson with Rome , but, 
on closer acquaintance, I find that many of the 
buildings are antique and massive, though still 
the clear atmosphere, the bright sunshine, the 
light, cheerful hues of the stucco, and — as 
much as anything else, perhaps — thevnvaaous 
character of the human life m the streets, take 
away the sense of its being an anaent aty The 
streets are delightful to walk in after so many 
penitential pilgrimages as I have made over 
those little square, uneven blocks of the Roman 
pavement, which wear out the boots and tor- 
ment the soul 1 absolutely walk on the smooth 
flags of Florence for the mere pleasure of walk- 
ing, and live in its atmosphere for the mere plfea- 
surc of Uving , and, warm as the weather is get- 
ting to be, I never feel that inclination to sink 
down m a heap and never sor again which was 
my dull torment and misery as long as I stayed 
in Rome- I hardly think there can be a place 
m the world where hfc is more dchaous for its 
own simple sake than here, 

I went to-day into the Baptistery, which stands 
near the Duomo and, like that, is covered ex- 
ternally with slabs of black and white marble 
now grown brown and yellow with age The 
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edifice IS octagonal, and on entering, one im- 
mediately thinks of the Pantheon, — the whole 
space within being free from side to side, with 
a dome above ; but it differs from the severe 
simplicity of the former edifice, being elaborately* 
ornamented with marble and frescos, and lack- 
ing that great eye in the roof that looks so nobly 
and reverently heavenward from the Pantheon. 
I did little more than pass through the Baptis- 
tery, glancing at the famous bronze doors, some 
perfect and admirable casts of which I had al- 
ready seen at the Crystal Palace 

The entrance of the Duomo being just across 
the piazza, I went in there after leaving the Bap- 
tistery, and was struck anew — for this is the 
third or fourth visit — with the dim grandeur 
of the intenor, lighted as it is almost exclusively 
by painted windows, which seem to me worth 
alHhe variegated marbles and rich cabinet-work 
of St Peter’s The Florentine Cathedral has 
a spacious and lofty nave, and side-aisles divided 
from It by pillars , but there are no chapels along 
the aisles, so that there is far more breadth and 
freedom of intenor, in proportion to the actual 
space, than is usual m churches It is woeful to 
think how the vast capaciousness within St. Pe- 
ter s is thrown away, and made to seem smaller 
than It IS by every possible device, as if on pur- 
pose. The pillars and walls of this Duomo are 
of a uniform brownish, neutral tint , the pave- 
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ment, a mosaic work of marble the ceiling of 
the dome itself is covered with frescos, which, 
being very imperfectly lighted, it is impossible 
to trace out. Indeed, it is but a twilight region 
that 13 enclosed within the firmament of this 
great dome, which is actually larger than that of 
St. Peter s, though not lifted so high from the 
pavement. But looking at the painted windows, 
I little cared what dimness there might be else 
where , for certainly the art of man has never 
contnved any other beauty and glory at all to be 
compared to this 

The dome sits as it were, upon three smaller 
domes, — smaller, but sail great, — beneath 
which are three vast niches, forming the tran 
septs of the Cathedral and the tribune behind 
the high altar All round these hollow, dome- 
covered arches or ruches arc high and narrow 
windows crowded with saints, angels, and* all 
manner of blessed shapes that turn the com- 
mon daylight into a miracle of richness and 
splendor as it passes through their heavenly sub- 
stance, And just beneath the swell of the great 
central dome is a wreath of circular wmdows 
quite round it, as brilliant as the tall and nar- 
row ones below It is a pity anybody should 
die without scemg an andque painted wmdow 
with the bright Italian sunslune glowing through 
iL This 13 ‘ the dim, religious hght that Mil- 
ton speaks of, but I doubt whether he saw these 
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windows when he was in Italy, or any but those 
faded or dusty and dingy ones of the English 
cathedrals, else he would have illuminated that 
word “ dim ” with some epithet that should not 
chase away the dimness, yet should make it shine 
like a million of rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
topazes, — bright in themselves, but dim with 
tenderness and reverence, because God himself 
was shining through them. I hate what I have 
said 

All the time that I was in the Cathedral the 
space around the high altar, which stands exactly 
under the dome, was occupied by priests or ac- 
olytes in white garments, chanting a religious 
service 

After coming out, I took a view of the edi- 
fice from a corner of the street nearest to the 
dome, where it and the smaller domes can be 
seen at once It is greatly more satisfactory 
than St Peter’s in any view I ever had of it, — 
striking in its outline, with a mystery, yet not 
a bewilderment, in its masses and curves and 
angles, and wrought out with a richness of de- 
tail that gives the eyes new arches, new galleries, 
new niches, new pinnacles, new beauties, great 
and small, to play with when wearied ^vlth the 
vast whole The hue, black and white marbles, 
like the Baptistery, turned also yellow and 
brown, is greatly preferable to the buff traver- 
tine of St. Peter’s. 
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From the Doomo it is but a moderate street s 
length to the Piazza del Gran Duca, the pnn- 
apal square of Florence. It is a very inter- 
esting place, and has on one side the old Gov- 
ernmental Palace, — the Palazzo Vecchio, — 
where many scenes of histone interest have 
been enacted for eicample, conspirators have 
been hanged from its windows or prcapitatcd 
from them upon the pavement of the square 
below 

It 13 a pity that we cannot take as much in- 
terest m the history of these Italian Republics 
as in that of England, for the former is much 
the more picturesque and fuller of cunous ma- 
dent. The sobnety of the Anglo-Saxon race 
— m connection, too, with their moral sense — 
keeps them from doing a great many things that 
would enliven the page of history , and their 
events seem to come in great masses shoved 
along by the agency of many persons, rather 
than to result from individual will and character 
A hundred plots for a tragedy might be found 
in Florentine history for one in English 

At one comer of the Palazzo Vecchio is a 
bronze equestrian statue of Cosmo de Media, 
the first Grand Duke, very stately and majestic 
there are other marble statues — one of David, 
by Michel Angelo — at each side of the palace 
door , and entenng the court I found a nch an- 
tique arcade within surrounded by marble pil 
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larsj most elaborately carved, supporting arches^ 
that were covered with faded frescos. I went 
no farther, but stepped across a litde space of 
the square to the Loggia di Lanzi, which is 
broad and noble, of three vast arches, at the 
end of which, I take it, is a part of the Palazzo 
Uffizi fronting on the piazza I should call it 
a portico if It stood before the palace door ; but 
It seems to have been constructed merely for 
itself, and as a shelter for the people from sun 
and ram, and to contain some fine specimens 
of'sculpture, as well antique as of more modern 
times Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus stands 
here , but it did not strike me so much as the 
cast of it in the Crystal Palace 

A good many people were under these great 
arches ; some of whom were reclining, half or 
quite asleep, on the marble seats that are built 
against the back of the loggia A group was 
reading an edict of the Grand Duke, which ap- 
peared to have been just posted on a board, 
at the farther end of it , and I was surprised at 
the interest which they ventured to manifest, 
and the freedom with which they seemed to 
discuss it A soldier was on guard, and doubt- 
less there were spies enough to carry every word 
that was said to the ear of absolute authority. 
Glancing mvself at the edict, however, I found 
It referred only to the furtherance of a project, 
got up among the citizens themselves, for bring- 
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ing water into the aty , and on such topics, 1 
suppose, there is freedom of discussion. 

June 7 — Saturday evening we walked, with 
Una and Julian, into the aty, and looked at 
the extenor of the Duomo with new admiration 
Since my former view of it, I have noticed — 
which, strangely enough, did not stnke me be- 
fore — that the facade is but a great, bare, ugly 
space, roughly plastered over, with the bnek- 
work peeping through it in spots, and a faint, 
almost invisible fresco of colors upon it. This 
front was once nearly finished with an incrusta- 
tion of black and white marble, like the rest 
of the edifice but one of the aty magistrates, 
Benedetto Uguaaone, demolished it three hun- 
dred years ago, with the idea of building it again 
m better style. He failed to do so, and ever 
smec the magnificence of the great church has 
been marred by this unsightly roughness of 
what should have been its richest part nor is 
there, I suppose, any hope that it will ever be 
finished now 

The campanile, or bell-tower, stands withm 
a few paces of the Cathedral, but entirely dis- 
connected from It, rising to a height of nearly 
three hundred feet, a square tower of light mar- 
bles, now discolored by time. It is impossible 
to give an idea of the nchness of effect produced 
by its elaborate finish , the whole surface of the 
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four sides, from top to bottom, being decorated 
with all manner of statuesque and ai chitectural 
sculpture. It is like a toy of ivory, which some 
ingenious and pious monk might have spent 
his lifetime m adorning with scriptural designs 
and figures of saints , and when it was finished, 
seeing it so beautiful, he prayed that it might 
be miraculously magnified from the size of one 
foot to that of three hundred This idea some- 
what satisfies me, as conveying an impression 
how gigantesque the campanile is in its mass 
and height, and how minute and varied in its 
detail Surely these mediaeval works have an 
advantage over the classic They combine the 
telescope and the microscope 

The city was all alive m the summer evening, 
and the streets humming with voices Before 
the doors of the cafes were tables, at which peo- 
ple were taking refreshment, and it went to my 
heart to see a bottle of English ale, some of 
which was poured foaming into a glass , at least 
It had exactly the amber hue and the foam of 
English bitter ale ; but perhaps it may have 
been merely a Florentine imitation 

As we returned home over the Arno, cross- 
ing the Ponte di Santa Trinita, we were struck 
by the beautiful scene of the broad, calm river, 
with the palaces along its shores repeated in it, 
on either side, and the neighboring bridges, too, 
just as perfect in the tide beneath as m the air 
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abort, — a aty of dream and shadow 90 close 
to the actual one. God has a meaning, no 
doubt, m putting this spintual symbol contin- 
ually beside us 

Along the nrer, on both sides, as far os we 
could see, there was a row of brdhant lamps, 
which, m the far distance, looked like a cornice 
of golden light and this also shone as brightly 
in the nver s depths The hues of the even- 
ing, m the quarter where the sun had gone 
down, were very soft and beautiful though not 
so gorgeous as thousands that I have seen m 
Amcnca. But I beheve I must fairly confess 
that the Italian sky, m the daytime, is bluer and 
brighter than our own, and that the atmosphere 
has a quality of showing objects to better ad- 
vantage, It IS more than mere daylight the 
magic of moonlight is somehow mixed up with 
It, although It IS so transparent a medium of 
light 

Last evening Mr Powera called to sec us, 
and sat down to talk m a friendly and fiunihar 
way I do not know a man of more faale in- 
tercourse, nor with whom one so easily gets nd 
of ceremony His conversation, too is intcr- 
cstmg He talked, to b^nwith, about Itahan 
food, as poultry, mutton, beef and their lack 
of savonness as compared with our own and 
mentioned an exquisite dish of vegetables which 
they prepare from squash or pumpkin blos- 
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soms ; likewise another dish, which it will be 
well for us to remember when we get back to 
the Wayside, where we are overrun with aca- 
cias It consists of the acacia blossoms, in a 
certain stage of their development, fned m olive 
oil I shall get the receipt from Mrs Powers, 
and mean to deserve well of my country by 
first trying it, and then making it known ; only 
I doubt whether American lard, or even butter, 
will produce the dish quite so delicately as fresh 
Florence oil 

Meanwhile, I like Powers all the better, be- 
cause he does not put his life wholly into mar- 
ble We had much talk, nevertheless, on mat- 
ters of sculpture, for he drank a cup of tea with 
us, and stayed a good while 

He passed a condemnatory sentence on clas- 
sic busts in general, saying that they were con- 
ventional, and not to be depended upon as true 
representations of the persons He particu- 
larly excepted none but the bust of Caracalla , 
and, indeed, everybody that has seen this bust 
must feel the justice of the exception, and so be 
the more inclined to accept his opinion about 
the rest. There are not more than half a dozen 
— that of Cato the Censor among the others — 
in regard to which I should like to ask his 
judgment mdividuallv. He seems to think 
the faculty of making a bust an extremely rare 
one Canova put his own likeness into all the 
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basts he made, Greenough could not make a 
good one , nor Crawford, nor Gibson Mr 
Hart, he observed, — an Amencan sculptor 
now a resident in Florence, — is the best man 
of the day for making busts. Of course, it is 
to be presumed that he excepts himself, but I 
would not do Powers the great injustice to im- 
ply that there is the slightest professional jeal- 
ousy in his estimate of what others have done, 
or are now doing, in his own art. If he saw a 
better man than himself, he would recognize 
him at once, and tell the world of him , but he 
knows well enough that, in this line, there is no 
better, and probably none so good. It would 
not accord with the simphaty of his character 
to blink a fact that stands so broadly before 
bun 

We asked him what he thought of Mr Gib- 
son 8 practice of oolonng his statues, and he 
quietly and slyly said that he himself had made 
wax figures m fus earlier days but had left off 
making them now In short, he objected to 
the practice wholly, and said that a letter of his 
on the subject had been published in the Lon- 
don Athcn®um, and had given great offence to 
some of Mr Gibson s friends It appeared to 
me, however, that his arguments did not apply 
quite fairly to the case, for he seems to think 
Gibson aims at produang an illusion of life in 
the statue, whereas I think his otgect is merely 
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to give warmth and softness to the snowy mar- 
ble, and so bring it a little nearer to our hearts 
and sympathies Even so far, nevertheless, I 
doubt whether the practice is defensible, and 
I was glad to see that Powers scorned, at all 
events, the argument drawn frorn the use of 
color by the antique sculptors, on which Gib- 
son relies so much. It might almost be im- 
plied, from the contemptuous way m which 
Powers spoke of color, that he considers it an 
impertinence on the face of visible nature, and 
would rather the world had been made without 
It, for he said that everything in intellect or 
feeling can be expressed as perfectly, or more 
so, by the sculptor in colorless marble, as by 
the painter with all the resources of his palette. 
I asked him whether he could model the face 
of Beatrice Cenci from Guido’s picture so as 
to retain the subtle expression, and he said he 
could, for that the expression depended entirely 
on the drawing, “ the picture being a badly col- 
ored thing ” I inquired whether he could model 
a blush, and he said “ Yes and that he had 
once proposed to an artist to express a blush in 
marble, if he would express it in picture. On 
consideration, I believe one to be as impossible 
as the other ; the life and reality of the blush 
being in its tremulousness, coming and going 
It is lost in a settled red just as much as m a 
settled paleness, and neither the sculptor nor 
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painter can do more than represent the arenm- 
stanccs of attitude and expression that accom- 
pany the blush There was a great deal of 
truth in what Powers said about this matter of 
color, and m one of our interminable New Eng- 
land winters it ought to comfort us to think 
how little necessity there is for any hue but 
that of the snow 

Mr Powers, nevertheless, had brought us a 
bunch of beautiful roses and seemed as capable 
of appreciating their delicate blush as we were. 
The best thing he said against the use of color 
in marble was to the effect that the whiteness 
removed the object represented into a sort of 
spmtual region, and so gave chaste permission 
to those nudities which would otherwise sug 
gest immodesty I have myself felt the truth 
of this m a certain sense of shame as I looked 
at Gibson s dated Venus 

He took his leave at about eight o clock, be- 
ing to make a call on the Bryants, who are at 
the Hotel dc New York, and also on Mrs 
Browning at Casa Guidi 

Junt 8 — I went this morning to the Uf- 
fizi gallery The entrance is from the great 
court of the palace, which communicates with 
Lung Amo at one end, and with the Grand 
Ducal Piazza at the other The gallery is in 
the upper story of the palace and in the vesd- 
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bule are some busts of the princes and cardi- 
nals of the Medici family, — none of them beau- 
tiful, one or t\vo so ugly as to be ludicrous, 
especially one who is all but buned in his own 
wig. I at first travelled slowly through the 
whole extent of this long, long gallery, which 
occupies the entire length of the palace on both 
sides of the court, and is full of sculpture and 
pictures. The latter, being opposite to the light, 
are not seen to the best advantage , but it is 
the most perfect collection, m a chronological 
series, that I have seen, — comprehending speci- 
mens of all the masters since painting began to 
be an art Here are Giotto, and Cimabue, and 
Botticelli, and Fra Angelico, and Filippo Lippi, 
and a hundred others, who have haunted me m 
churches and galleries ever since I have been in 
Italy, and who ought to interest me a great deal 
more than they do. Occasionally to-day I was 
sensible of a certain degree of emotion m look- 
ing at an old picture , as, for example, by a 
large, dark, ugly picture of Chnst bearing the 
cross and sinking beneath it, when, somehow 
or other, a sense of his agony and the fearful 
wrong that mankind did (and does) its Re- 
deemer, and the scorn of his enemies, &nd the 
sorrow of those who loved him, came knocking 
at my heart and got entrance there Once more 
I deem it a pity that Protestantism should have 
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entirely laid aside this mode of appealing to the 
religious sentiment 

I chiefly paid attention to the sculpture, and 
was interested in a long senes of busts of the 
emperors and the members of their families, and 
some of the great men of Rome There is a 
bust of Pompc) the Great, bcanng not the 
slightest resemblance to that xailgar and untn 
tcllectual one in the gallcr) of the Capitol, alto* 
gether a different cast of countenance 1 could 
not judge whether it resembled the face of the 
statue, hanng seen the latter so impcrfectlj m 
the duskiness of the hall of the Spada Palace 
These, I presume, arc the busts which Mr Pou- 
cri condemns, from mtcmal CMdcncc, as unre 
liable and conventional He ma) be nght, — 
and IS far more Itkeh, of course, to be nght 
than I am, — )ct there ccrtainlj seems to be 
character in these marble faces, and ihcj differ 
as much among themselves as the same number 
of living faces might The bust of Caracalla, 
however, which Pouers excepted from hts cen 
sure, ccrtainl) does give stronger assurance of 
Its bang an individual and faithful portrait than 
any other in the senes All the busts of Cara 
calla — of which I have seen man) — give the 
same cv^dcncc of their truth and I should like 
to know what it \ras in this abominable emperor 
that made him insist upon hav ing his actual like* 
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ness perpetuated, with all the ugliness of its ani- 
mal and moral character. I rather respect him 
for It, and still more the sculptor, whose hand, 
methinks, must have trembled as he wrought the 
bust Generally these wicked old fellows, and 
their wicked wives and daughters, are not so 
hideous as we might expect. Messalina, for 
instance, has small and pretty features, though 
with rather a sensual development of the lower 
pait of the face. The busts, it seemed to me, 
are usually supenor as works of art to those in 
the Capitol, and either better preserved or more 
thoroughly restored The bust of Nero might 
almost be called handsome here, though bear- 
ing his likeness unmistakably. 

I wish some competent person would under- 
take to analyze and develop his character, and 
how and by what necessity — with all his ele- 
gant tastes, his love of the beautiful, his artist 
nature — he grew to be such a monster. Nero 
has never yet had justice done him, nor have 
any of the wicked emperors ; not that I sup- 
pose them to have been any less monstrous than 
history represents them ; but there must surely 
have been something m their position and cir- 
cumstances to render the terrible moral disease 
which seized upon them so generally almost in- 
evitable. A wise and profound man, tender and 
reverent of the human soul, and capable of ap- 
preciating It m Its height and depth, has a great 
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field here for the eierase of his powers It has 
struck me, m reading the history of the Italian 
repubhcs, that many of the tyrants, who sprang 
up after the destruction of their liberties, resem- 
bled the worst of the Roman emperors The 
subject of Nero and his brethren has often per- 
plexed me with vain desires to come at the truth* 
There were many beaudftil speamens of an- 
tique, ideal sculpture all along the gallery, — 
Apollos, Bacchuses, Venuses, Mercurys, Fauns, 
— with the general character of all of which I 
was famihar enough to recognize them at a 
glance. The mystery and wonder of the gal- 
lery, however, the Venus di Media, I could 
nowhere see, and indeed was almost afraid to 
see It, for I somewhat apprehended the cx- 
tmcaoQ of another of those lights that shine 
along a man s pathway, and go out m a snuff 
the instant he comes within eyeshot of the ful- 
filment of his hopes. My European experi- 
ence has extinguished many such I was pretty 
well contented, therefore, not to find the famous 
statue m the whole of my long journey from 
end to end of the gallery which termmates on 
the opposite side of the court from that where 
It commences The ceding, by the bye, through 
the enarc length, is covered with frescos, and 
the floor paved with a composition of stone 
smooth and polished like marble The final 
piece of sculpture, at the end of the gallery, is 
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a copy of the Laocoon, considered very fine 
I know not why, but it did not impress me with 
the sense of mighty and terrible repose — a re- 
pose growing out of the infinitude of trouble 
— that I had felt in the original. 

Parallel with the gallery, on both sides of 
the palace court, there runs a scries of rooms 
devoted chiefly to pictures, although statues and 
bas-reliefs are likewise contained in some of 
them I remember an unfinished bas-relief by 
Michel Angelo of a Holy Family, which I 
touched with my finger, because it seemed as if 
he might have been at work upon it only an 
hour ago The pictures I did little more than 
glance at, till I had almost completed again the 
circuit of the galler}’’, through this senes of par- 
allel rooms, and then I came upon a collection 
of French and Dutch and Flemish masters, all of 
which interested me more than the Italian gen- 
erally. There was a beautiful picture by Claude, 
almost as good as those in the British National 
Gallery, and very like in subject, the sun near 
the honzon, of course, and throwing its line of 
light over the ripple of water, with ships at the 
strand, and one or two palaces of stately archi- 
tecture on the shore Landscapes by Rem- 
brandt , fat Graces and other plump nudities by 
Rubens , brass pans and earthen pots and her- 
rings by Teniers and other Dutchmen ; none 
by Gerard Dow, I think, but several by Miens , 
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all of which were hLc bread and beef and ole, 
after having been fed too long on made dishes 
This 18 really a wonderftil collection of pictures 
and from first to last — from Giotto to the men 
of yesterday — they are in admirable condition, 
and may be apprcaated for all the merit that 
they ever possessed 

I could not quite believe that I was not to 
find the Venus ch Media , and still, as I passed 
from one room to another, my breath rose and 
fell a little, with the half hope, half-fear, that 
she might stand before me Really, I did not 
know that I cared so much about Venus, or 
any possible woman of marble. At last, when 
I had come from among the Dutebmen, I be- 
lieve, and was looking at some works of Italian 
artists, chiefly Florentines, I caught a ghmpse of 
her through the door of the next room It is 
the best room of the senes, octagonal in shape, 
and hung with red damask, and the light comes 
down from a row of windows, passmg quite 
round, beneath an octagonal dome. The Venus 
stands somewhat aside from the centre of the 
room, and is surrounded by an iron nuhng, a 
pace or two from her pedestal m front, and less 
behind, I thmk she might safely be left to the 
re verence her womanhood would win, without 
any other protection She is very bcautdiil, 
very satisfactory, and has a fresh and new 
charm about her unrcachcd by any cast or copy 
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The hue of the marble is just so much mellowed 
by time, as to do for her all that Gibson tries, 
or ought to try to do for his statues by color, 
softening her, warming her almost impercepti- 
bly, making her an inmate of the heart, as well 
as a spintual existence I felt a kind of tender- 
ness for her ; an affection, not as if she were one 
woman, but all womanhood in one. Her mod- 
est attitude, which, before I saw her, I had not 
liked, deeming that it might be an artificial 
shame, is partly what unmakes her as the heathen 
goddess, and softens her into woman There 
IS a slight degree of alarm, too, m her face ; not 
that she really thinks anybody is looking at her, 
yet the idea has flitted through her mind, and 
startled her a little. Her face is so beautiful and 
intellectual, that it is not dazzled out of sight 
by her form, Methinks this was a triumph for 
the sculptor to achieve. I may as well stop here. 
It IS of no use to throw heaps of words upon 
her ; for they all fall away, and leave her stand- 
ing in chaste and naked grace, as untouched as 
when I began. 

She has suffered ternbly by the mishaps of 
her long existence in the marble. Each of her 
legs has been broken into two or three frag- 
ments, her arms have been severed, her body 
has been broken quite across at the waist, her 
head has been snapped off at the neck. Fur- 
thermore, there have been grievous wounds and 
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losses of substance in vanoos tender parts of 
her person But on account of the skill with 
which the statue has been restored, and also 
because the idea is perfect and indestructible, 
all these injunes do not m the least impair 
the effect, even when you see where the dis- 
severed fragments have been rcamted. She is 
just as whole as when she left the hands of 
the sculptor I am glad to have seen this 
Venus, and to have found her so tender and so 
chaste. On the wall of the room, and to be 
taken m at the same glance, is a painted Venus 
by Titian, rcclming on a conch, naked and 
lustfuL 

The room of the Venus seems to be the 
treasure place of the whole Uffizzi Palace, con- 
taining more pictures by famous masters than 
are to be found in all the rest of the gallery 
There were several by Raphael, and the room 
was crowded with the easels of artists I did 
not look half enough at anything, but merely 
took a preliminary taste, as a prophecy of en- 
joyment to come. 

As we were at dinner to-day at half past 
three, there was a nng at the door and a mm 
utc after our servant brought a card. It was 
Mr Robert Brownings and on it was written 
m penal an invitation for us to go to see them 
this evening He had left the card and gone 
away , but very soon the bell rang again, and he 
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had come back, having forgotten to give his ad- 
dress This time he came in , and he shook 
hands with all of us, children and grown people, 
and was very vivacious and agreeable. He 
looked younger and even handsomer than when 
I saw him in London, two years ago, and his 
gray hairs seemed fewer than those that had 
then strayed into his youthful head. He talked 
a wonderful quantity m a little time, and told 
us — among other things that we should never 
have dreamed of — that Italian people will not 
cheat you, if you construe them generously, 
and put them upon their honor. 

Mr Browning was very kind and warm in 
his expressions of pleasure at seeing us ; and, 
on our part, we were all very glad to meet him 
He must be an exceedingly likeable man. . . 
They are to leave Florence very soon, and are 
going to Normandy, I think he said, for the 
rest of the summer. 

The Venus di Medici has a dimple in her 
chin. 

June 9. — We went last evening, at eight 
o’clock, to see the Brownings ; and, after some 
search and inquiry, we found the Casa Guidi, 
which is a palace in a street not very far from 
our own It being dusk, I could not see the 
exterior, which, if I remember. Browning has 
celebrated in song , at all events, Mrs. Brown- 
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mg has called one of her poems Casa Guidi 
Windows 

The street is a narrow one but on entering 
the palace we found a spaaons staircase and 
ample accommodations of vesdbnle and hall, 
the latter opening on a balcony, where we could 
hear the chanting of priests in a church close by 
Brownmg told us that this was the first church 
where an oratono hod ever been pcrfonnccL He 
came mto the anteroom to greet us, as did his 
httle boy, Robert, whom they call Pcnnmi for 
fondness The latter cognomen is a diminu- 
tive of Apenmno, which was bestowed upon 
him at his first advent mto the world because 
he was so very small, there bang a statue in 
Florence of colossal size called Apenmno I 
never saw such a boy as this before , so slender, 
fragile and spmt-hJcc, — not as if he were ac- 
to^y m ill health, but as if he had httle or no- 
thing to do with human flesh and blcwcL His 
face 18 very pretty and most intelligent, and ex- 
ceedingly hkc his mothers He is mne years 
old, and seems at once less childlike and less 
manly than would befit that age. I should 
not quite hkc to be the lather of such a boy, 
and should fear to stake so much mterest and 
affection on him as he cannot fail to inspire. I 
wonder what is to become of him, — whether 
he will ever grow to be a man, — whether it is 
desirable that he should. His parents ought 
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to turn their whole attention to making him 
robust and earthly, and to giving him a thicker 
scabbard to sheathe his spirit in He was born 
in Florence, and prides himself on being a Flor- 
entine, and IS indeed as un-English a produc- 
tion as if he were native of another planet. 

Mrs. Browning met us at the door of the 
drawing-room, and greeted us most kindly, — 
a pale, small person, scarcely embodied at all , 
at any rate, only substantial enough to put 
forth her slender fingers to be grasped, and to 
speak with a shrill, yet sweet, tenuity of voice 
Really, I do not see how Mr. Browning can 
suppose that he has an earthly wife any more 
than an earthly child , both are of the elfin race, 
and will flit away from him some day when he 
least thinks of it. She is a good and kind fairy, 
however, and sweetly disposed towards the hu- 
man race, although only remotely akin to it. 
It IS wonderful to see how small she is, how 
pale her cheek, how bright and dark her eyes. 
There is not such another figure m the world , 
and her black ringlets cluster down into her 
neck, and make her face look the whiter by their 
sable profusion. I could not form anyjudgment 
about her age ; it may range anywhere within 
the limits of human life or elfin life When I 
met her m London at Lord Houghton’s break- 
fast-table, she did not impress me so singularly ; 
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for the morning light ib more prosaic than the 
dim lUummation of their great tapcstned draw- 
ing room , and, besides, sitting next to her, 
she did not have occasion to raise her voice m 
speaking, and I was not sensible what a slender 
voice she has It is marvellous to me how so 
extra ordinary, so acute, so sensitive a creature 
can impress us, as she does, with the c erta inty 
of her benevolence It seems to me there were 
a milhon chances to one that she would have 
been a miracle of acidity and bitterness 

We were not the only guests Mr and Mrs 

E i Amencans, recently from the East, and 

on mtimate terms with the Brownings, amved 
after us also Miss F H an English lit- 

erary lady, whom I have met several times in 
Liverpool and lastly came the white head and 
palmer-like beard of Mr Bryant with his 
daughter Mr Browmng was very effiacnt in 
keeping up conversation with everybody, and 
seemed to be m all parts of the room and m 
every group at the same moment a most vmd 
and quick-thoughted person logical and com- 
mon-sensible, as I presume, poets generally arc 
m their daily talk. Mr Bryant, as usual, was 
homely and plam of manner, with an old fash- 
ioned dignity nevertheless, and a remarkable 
deference and gentleness of tone m addressing 
Mrs. Browning I doubt, however, whether he 
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has any high appreciation either of her poetry 
or her husband’s, and it is my impression that 
they care as little about his 

We had some tea and some strawberries, and 
passed a pleasant evening There was no very 
noteworthy conversation , the most interesting 
topic being that disagreeable and now weari- 
some one of spiritual communications, as re- 
gards which Mrs. Browning is a believer, and 
her husband an infidel. Mr Bryant appeared 
not to have made up his mind on the matter, 
but told a story of a successful communication 
between Cooper the novelist and his sister, who 
had been dead fifty years Browning and his 
wife had both been present at a spiritual session 
held by Mr. Home, and had seen and felt the 
unearthly hands, one of which had placed a lau- 
rel wreath on Mrs Browmng’s head. Brown- 
ing, however, avowed his belief that these hands 
were affixed to the feet of Mr Home, who lay 
extended in his chair, with his legs stretched far 
under the table The marvellousness of the 
fact, as I have read of it, and heard it from 
other eye-witnesses, melted strangely away m 
his hearty gripe, and at the sharp touch of his 
logic , while his wife, ever and anon, put m a 
little gentle word of expostulation. 

I am rather surprised that Browning’s con- 
versation should be so clear, and so much to the 
purpose at the moment, since his poetry can sel- 
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dom proceed far without nmning into the high 
grass of latent meanings and obsrare allusions 

Mrs Browning s hwlth does not permit late 
hours, so we began to take leave at about ten 

o clock. I beard her ask Mr ifhedidnot 

mean to revisit Europe, and heard him answer, 
not unchecrfully, taking hold of his white hair, 
" It IS getting rather too late m the evening 
now If any old age can be chccrfiil I should 
think his might be , so good a man so cool, so 
calm, so bright, too we may say His life has 
been like the days that end in pleasant sunsets 
He has a great loss, however, or what ought to 
be a great loss, —soon to be encountered m the 
death of his wife, who, I think, can hardly live 
to reach America, He is not eminently an af- 
fectionate man I take him to be one who can- 
not get closely home to his sorrow, nor feel it 
so sensibly as he gladly would and, m conse- 
quence of that dcfiacncy, the world lacks sub- 
stance to him It IS partly the result, perhaps, 
of his not having suffiacntly cultivated lus emo- 
tional nature His poetry shows it, and his 
personal mterconrse, though kindly, does not 
stir one s blood m the least. 

Little Pcnnim, dunng the evening, some- 
times helped the guests to cake and straw- 
bemes, jomed m the conversation, when he 
had anything to say, or sat down upon a conch 
to enjoy his own meditations. He has long 
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curling hair, and has not yet emerged from his 
frock and short hose It is funny to think of 
putting him into trousers. His likeness to his 
mother is strange to behold. 

June lo — My wife and I went to the Pitti 
Palace to-day ; and first entered a court where, 
yesterday, she had seen a carpet of flowers, ar- 
ranged for some great ceremony. It must have 
been a most beautiful sight, the pavement of 
the court being entirely covered by them, in a 
regular pattern of brilliant hues, so as really to 
be a living mosaic This morning, however, the 
court had nothing but its usual stones, and the 
show of yesterday seemed so much the more 
inestimable as having been so evanescent 
Around the walls of the court there were still 
some pieces of splendid tapestry which had 
made part of yesterday’s magnificence. We 
went up the staircase, of regally broad and easy 
ascent, and made application to be admitted to 
see the grand ducal apartments An attendant 
accordingly took the keys, and ushered us first 
into a great hall with a vaulted ceiling, and then 
through a series of noble rooms, with rich fres- 
cos above the mosaic floors, hung with damask, 
adorned with gilded chandeliers, and glowing, 
m short, with more gorgeousness than I could 
have imagined beforehand, or can now remem- 
ber In many of the rooms were those superb 
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antique cabinets which I admire more than any 
other furniture ever m\cntcd» only these were 
of unexampled art and glorj, inlaid with pre- 
aous stones, and vath beautiful Florentine mo- 
saics, both of flowers and landscapes, — each 
cabinet worth a lifetime s toil to make it, and the 
cost a whole palace to pa) for it Man) of the 
rooms were covered with arras, of landscapes, 
hunting scenes, mythological subjects, or his 
toncal scenes, equal to pictures in truth of re- 
presentation, and possessing an indescribable 
richness that makes them preferable as a mere 
adornment of pnnccl) halls and chambers 
Some of the rooms, as I have said were laid 
in mosaic of stone and marble, otherwise in 
lovely patterns of i.'anous woods others were 
covered wnth carpets, delightful to tread upon, 
and glowing like the living floor of flowers w hich 
my wife saw jesterda) There were tables, too, 
of Florentine mosaic, the mere materials of 
v^hich — lapis lazuli, malachite, pearl, and a 
hundred other prcaous things — were worth a 
fortune, and made a thousand omes more valu 
able bj the artistic skill of the manufacturer 
I toss together bnlliant words by the handful, 
and make a rude sort of patch^vork, but can 
record no adequate idea of what I saw in this 
suite of rooms, and the taste the subdued 
splendor, so that it did not shine too high, but 
wTis all tempered into an effect at once grand 
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and soft, — this was quite as remarkable as the 
gorgeous material. I have seen a very da'/- 
7-ling effect produced in the pnncipal cabin of 
an American clipper ship quite opposed to this 
in taste. 

After making the circuit of the grand ducal 
apartments, we went into a door in the left v mg 
of the palace, and ascended a narrow flight of 
stairs, — several tortuous flights indeed, — to 
the picture gallery. It fills a great many stately 
halls, which themselves are veil vorth a visit 
for the architecture and frescos ; only these 
matters become commonplace after travelling 
through a mile or two of them. I'he collection 
of pictures — as well for their number as for the 
celebrity and excellence of many of them — is 
the most interesting that 1 have seen, and I do 
not yet feel in a condition, nor perhaps ever 
shall, to speak of a single one It gladdened 
my very heart to find that they were not dark- 
ened out of sight, nor apparently at all injured 
by time, but were well kept and varnished, bril- 
liantly framed, and, no doubt, restored by skil- 
ful touches if any of them needed it The 
artists and amateurs may say what they like ; 
for my part, I know no drearier feeling than 
that inspired by a ruined picture, — ruined, that 
IS, by time, damp, or rough treatment, — and I 
would a thousand times rather an artist should 
do his best towards reviving it, than have it left 
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in such a condition I do not believe, however, 
that these pictures have been sacrilegiously in- 
terfered with , at all c\ ents, I saw in the master- 
pieces no touch but what seemed worthy of the 
master-hand 

The most bcautifti! picture in the world, I 
am convinced, is Raphael s Madonna della St^- 
giola, I was familiar with it m a hundred en- 
gravings and copies, and therefore it shone upon 
me as with a familiar beaut), though infinitely 
more dmnethan I had ever seen it before. An 
artist was copying it, and produang certainly 
something very like a facsimile, ) ct leaving out, 
as a matter of course, that mystenous something 
that renders the picture a miracle It is my 
present opinion that the pictorial art is capable 
of something more like magic, more wonderful 
and inscrutable m its methods than poetry, or 
any other mode of developing the beautiful 
But how docs this accord with what I have been 
sa)nng only a minute ago? How then can the 
decayed picture of a great master ever be re- 
stored by the touches of an infcnor hand? 
Doubtless It never can be restored but let some 
devoted worshipper do his utmost, and the 
whole inherent spirit of the dmne picture may 
pervade his restorations fifcewise 

I saw the Three Fates of Michel Angelo, 
which were also being copied, as were many 
other of the best pictures. Miss Fanny Ho- 
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worth, whom I met m the gallery, told me that, 
to copy the Madonna della Seggiola, application 
must he made five years beforehand, so many 
are the artists who aspire to copy it Michel 
Angelo’s Fates arc three ver}’’ grim and pitiless 
old vomcn, v ho respectively spin, hold, and cut 
the thread of human destiny, all in a mood of 
sombre gloom, hut with no more sy mpathy 
than if they had nothing to do with us J re- 
member seeing an etching of this vhen I was 
a child, and being struck, even then, vith the 
terrible, stern, passionless scyerit\ , neither lov- 
ing us nor hating us, that characterizes these 
ugly’’ old women If they were angrv, or had 
the least spite against humankind, it would 
render them the more tolerable They are a 
great w'ork, containing and representing the very’ 
idea that makes a belief in fate such a cold tor- 
ture to the human soul God give me the sure 
belief in his Providence • 


In a y^ear’s time, with the advantage of access 
to this magnificent gallery, I think I might come 
to have some little knowdedge of pictures At 


present I still know nothing , but am glad to 
find myself capable, at least, of loving one pic- 
ture better than another I cannot alway’s 
“ keep the heights I gain,” however , and after 
admiring and being moved by a picture one day”^. 
It is within my experience to look at it the next 
as little moved as if it were a tavern sign It 
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IS pretty much the same with statuary , the same, 
too, with those pictured windows of the Duomo, 
which I describe so rapturously a few days ago 
I looked at them again the next morning, and 
thought they would have been hardly worthy 
of my culogium, even had all the separate win- 
dows of the Cathedral combined their narrow 
lights into one grand, resplendent, many-colored 
arch at the eastern end It is a pit\ they arc 
so narrow England has many a great chanccl- 
window that, though dimmer m its hues, dusty, 
and perhaps made up of heterogeneous frag 
ments, eclipses these b) its spacious breadth 

From the gallery, I went into the Boboli 
Gardens, which arc contiguous to the palace, 
butfound themtoosunnyforenjo)mcnt. They 
seem to consist partly of a wilderness , but the 
portion into which I strayed ivas laid out with 
straightwalks, lined with high box-hedges along 
which there \ras only a narrow margin of shade. 
I saw an amphitheatre, with a wide sweep of 
marble seat around it, enclosing a grassy space, 
where, doubtless the Media may have wit- 
nessed splendid spectacles 

June II — I paid another visit to the Uffizi 
gallery this mormtig and found that the Venus 
18 one of the things the charm of which docs 
not dimmish on better acquaintance. The 
world has not grown weary of her in all these 
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ages ; and mortal man may look on her with 
new delight from infancy to old age, and keep 
the memory of her, I should imagine, as one 
of the treasures of spintual existence hereafter. 
Surely, it makes me more ready to believe in 
the high destinies of the human race, to think 
that this beautiful form is but nature’s plan for 
all womankind, and that the nearer the actual 
woman approaches it, the more natural she is. 
I do not, and cannot, think of her as a senseless 
image, but as a being that lives to gladden the 
world, incapable of decay and death ; as young 
and fair to-day as she was three thousand years 
ago, and still to be young and fair as long as a 
beautiful thought shall require physical embodi- 
ment I wonder how any sculptor has had the 
impertinence to aim at any other presentation of 
female beauty. I mean no disrespect to Gibson 
or Powers, or a hundred other men who people 
the world with nudities, all of which are abor- 
tions as compared with her , but I think the 
world would be all the richer if their Venuses, 
their Greek Slaves, their Eves, were burnt into 
quicklime, leaving us only this statue as our 
image of the beautiful. I observed to-day that 
the eyes of the statue are slightly hollowed out, 
in a peculiar way, so as to give them a look of 
depth and intelligence. She is a miracle. The 
sculptor must have wrought religiously, and 
have felt that something far beyond his own 
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skill was working through his hands I mean 
to leave off speaking of the Venus hereafter, in 
utter despair of saying what I wish especially 
as the contempbtion of the statue will refine 
and elevate my taste, and make it continually 
more difficult to express my sense of its excel- 
lence, as the perception of it grows upon me. 
If at any time I become less sensible of it, it will 
be my detenoradon, not any defect m the statue. 

I looked at many of the pictures, and found 
myself m a favorable mood for enjoying them 
It seems to me that a work of art is endtied to 
credit for all that it makes us feel m our best 
moments and we must judge of its ments by 
the impression it then makes and not by the 
coldness and insensibility of our less genial 
moods 

After leaving the UflSxi Palace, 1 went 
into the Museum of Natural History, near the 
Pitd Palace. It is a very good collccdon of 
almost everything that Nature has made, — or 
exquisite copies of what she has made, — stones, 
shells, vegetables, insects, fishes animals, man, 
the greatest wonders of the museum being some 
models in wax of all parts of the human frame. 
It IS good to have the wholeness and summed- 
up beauty of woman in the memory, when look- 
ing at the detads of her system us here displayed 
for these last to the natural eye, ore by no means 
bcaudful But they arc what belong only to 
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our mortality. The beauty that makes them 
invisible is our immortal type, which we shall 
take away with us Under glass cases, there 
were some singular and horribly truthful re- 
presentations, in small wax figures, of a time 
of pestilence ; the hasty burial, or tossing into 
one common sepulchre, of discolored corpses, — 
a very ugly piece of work, indeed. I think 
Murray says that these things were made for 
the Grand Duke Cosmo , and if so, they do 
him no credit, indicating something dark and 
morbid in his character 

June 13. — We called at the Powers’s yester- 
day morning to leave Rose there for an hour or 
two to play with the children ; and it being not 
yet quite time for the Pitti Palace, we stepped 
into the studio Soon Mr Powers made his 
appearance, in his dressing-gown and shppers 
and sculptor’s cap, smoking a cigar . . . He was 
very cordial and pleasant, as I have always 
found him, and began immediately to be com- 
municative about his own works, or any other 
subject that came up There were two casts of 
the Venus di Medici in the rooms, which he said 
were valuable in a commercial point of view, 
being genuine casts from the mould taken from 
the statue. He then gave us a quite unexpected 
but most interesting lecture on the Venus, de- 
monstrating it, as he proceeded, by reference to 
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the points ^hich he cnticised The figure, he 
seemed to allow, was admirable, though I think 
he hardly classes it so high as his own Greek. 
Slave or Eve , but the face, he began with say- 
ing was that of an idiot. Then, leaning on the 
pedestal of the cast, he continned, * It is rather 
a bold thing to say, isn t it, that the sculptor 
of the Venus di Media did not know what he 
was about? 

Truly, It appeared to me so , but Powers 
went on remorselessly, and showed, in the first 
place, that the eye was not like any eye that 
Nature ever made and, indeed, bang examined 
closely and abstracted from the rest of the face 
It has a very queer look, — less like a human 
eye than a half-worn buttonhole I Then he 
attacked the car, which, he affirmed and demon 
strated, was placed a good deal too low on the 
head thereby giving an ardfioal and monstrous 
height to the portion of the head above iL The 
forehead met with no better tr e atm ent m his 
hands, and as to the mouth, it was altogether 
wrong, as well m its general make as in such 
niceties as the junction of the skin of the lips 
to the common skin around them In a word, 
the poor face was battered all to pieces and 
utterW demolished , nor was it possible to doubt 
or question that it fell by its own dements All 
that could be urged m its defence — and even 
that I did not urge — being that this very face 
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had affected me, only the day before, with a 
sense of higher beauty and intelligence than I 
had ever then received from sculpture, and that 
Its expression seemed to accord with that of the 
whole figure, as if it were the sweetest note of 
the same music There must be something in 
this ; the sculptor disregarded technicalities, and 
the imitation of actual nature, the better to pro- 
duce the effect which he really does produce, 
in somewhat the same way as a painter works 
his magical illusions by touches that have no 
relation to the truth if looked at from the wrong 
point of view. But Powers considers it certain 
that the antique sculptor had bestowed all his 
care on the study of the human figure, and really 
did not know how to make a face. I myself 
used to think that the face was a much less im- 
portant thing with the Greeks, among whom the 
entire beauty of the form was familiarly seen, 
than with ourselves, who allow no other nudity. 

After annihilating the poor visage. Powers 
showed us his two busts of Proserpine and 
Psyche, and continued his lecture by showing the 
truth to nature with which these are modelled. 
I freely acknowledge the fact ; there is no sort 
of comparison to be made between the beauty, 
intelligence, feeling, and accuracy of representa- 
tion in these two faces and m that of the Venus 
di Medici A light — the light of a soul proper 
to each individual character — seems to shine 
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from the interior of the marble, and beam forth 
from the features, chiefly from the eyes Still in- 
sisting upon the eye, and hitting the poor Venus 
another and another and still another blow on 
that unhappy feature, Mr Powers turned up 
and turned inward and turned outward his own 
Titanic orb, — the biggest by far, that ever I 
saw m mortal head, — and made us sec and 
confess that there was nothing right m the 
Venus and everything right m Psyche and Pro- 
serpine. To say the truth, their marble eyes 
have bfe, and plaang yourself m the proper 
position towards them, you can meet their 
glances, and feel them mingle with your own 
Powers IS a great man, and also a tender and deli- 
cate one, massive and rude of surface as he looks , 
and It IS rather absurd to feel how he impressed 
Kis auditor, for the time bang vnth his own evi- 
dent idea that nobody else is worthy to touch 

marble Mr B told me that Powers has 

had many difficulties on professional grounds, as 
I understood him, and with his brother artists 
No wonder I He has said enough in my hearing 
to put him at swords points with sculptors of 
every epoch and every d^rec between the two 
inclusive extremes of Phidias and Clarke Mills 
He has a bust of the reigning Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, who sat to him for it. The bust 
19 that of a noble looking lady and Powers 
remarked that royal personages have a certain 
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look that distinguishes them from other people, 
and IS seen in individuals of no lower rank 
They all have it , the Queen of England and 
Prince Albert have it ; and so likewise has 
every other Royalty, although the possession of 
this kingly look implies nothing whatever as 
respects kingly and commanding qualities He 
said that none of our public men, whatever 
authority they may have held, or for whatever 
length of time, possess this look, but he added 
afterwards that Washington had it Command- 
ers of armies sometimes have it, but not m the 
degree that royal personages do It is, as well 
as I could make out Powers’s idea, a certain 
coldness of demeanor, and especially of eye, 
that surrounds them with an atmosphere through 
which the electricity of human brotherhood 
cannot pass From their youth upward they 
are taught to feel themselves apart from the rest 
of mankind, and this manner becomes a second 
nature to them m consequence, and as a safe- 
guard to their conventional dignity. They put 
themselves under glass, as it were (the illustra- 
tion is my own), so that, though you see them, 
and see them looking no more noble and dig- 
nified than other mortals, nor so much so as 
many, still they keep themselves within a sort 
of sanctity, and repel you by an invisible bar- 
rier. Even if they invite you with a show of 
warmth and hospitality, you cannot get through 
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I, too, recognize this look in the portraits of 
Washington , m him a mild, benevolent cold- 
ness and apartness, but indicating that formal- 
ity which seems to have been deeper in him than 
in any other mortal, and which built up an ac- 
tual fortification between himself and human 
sympathy I wish, for once, Washington 
could come out of his envelopment and show 
us what his real dimensions were. 

Among other models of statues heretofore 
made, Powers showed us one of Melancholy, or 
rather of Contcmplaaon, from Milton s Pense- 
roso a female figure with uplifted face and rapt 
look " communing with the skies It is very 
fine, and goes deeply into Milton s thought 
but, as far as the outward form and action are 
concerned, I remember seeing a rude engraving 
in my childhood that probably suggested the 
idea. It was prefixed to a cheap Amcncan edi- 
tion of Mdton 8 poems, and was probably as 
familiar to Powers as to myself It is very re- 
markable how difficult It seems to be to strike 
out a new attitude in sculpture , a new group 
or a new single figure. 

Onepiece of sculpture Powers exhibited, how- 
ever which was very exquisite, and such as I 
never saw before. Opening a desk, he took out 
something carefully endosed between two layers 
of cotton wool, on removing which there ap- 
peared a little baby s hand most dehcatcly repre- 
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sented in the whitest marble ; all the dimples 
where the knuckles were to be, all the creases in 
the plump flesh, every infantile wrinkle of the 
soft skin, being lovingly recorded. “ The critics 
condemn minute representation,” said Powers , 
“ but you may look at this through a micro- 
scope and see if it injures the general effect.” 
Nature herself never made a prettier or truer 
little hand It was the hand of his daughter, — 
“ Luly’s hand,” Powers called it, — the same 
that gave my own such a frank and friendly 
grasp when I first met “ Luly ” The sculptor 
made it only for himself and his wife , but so 
many people, he said, had insisted on having a 
copy, that there are now forty scattered about 
the world At sixty years Luly ought to have 
her hand sculptured again, and give it to her 
grandchildren with the baby’s hand of five 
months old The baby hand that had done no- 
thing, and felt only its mother’s kiss , the old 
lady’s hand that had exchanged the love pres- 
sure, worn the marnage nng, closed dead eyes, 
— done a lifetime’s work, m short The senti- 
ment IS rather obvious, but true nevertheless. 

Before we went away. Powers took us into a 
room apart — apparently the secretest room he 
had — and showed us some tools and machinery, 
all of his own contnvance and invention ‘'You 
see I am a bit of a Yankee,” he observed 

This machinery is chiefly to facilitate the pro- 
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CCS3 of modelling hia works, for — excqjt m por- 
trait-busts — he makes no day model as other 
sculptors do, but models directly m the plaster , 
so that instead of being crumbled like day, the 
original model remains a permanent possession 
He has also invented a certain open file, which 
13 of great use m finishing the surface of the 
marble , and likewise a machine for making these 
files and for punching holes through iron, and 
he demonstrated its effiaency by punching a 
hole through an iron bar, with a force equiva- 
lent to ten thousand pounds, by the mere ap- 
plication of a part of his own weight. These 
inventions, he says, arc his amusement, and the 
bcntofhis nature towards sculpture must indeed 
have been strong, to counteract, m an Ameri- 
can, such a capaaty for the contnvance of steam- 
engines 

I had no idea of filling so many pages of this 
journal with the sayings and charactcnsDcs of 
Mr Powers but the man and his talk arc fresh, 
original, and full of bone and musde, and I en- 
joy him much 

We now proceeded to the Pitti Palace, and 
spent several hours pleasantly m its saloons of 
pictures. I never enjoyed pictures anywhere else 
as I do m Florence. There is an adnurable Ju- 
dith in this gallery by Allon a fiice of great 
beauty and depth, and her hand clutches the 
head of Holofcmes by the hair m a way that 
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startles the spectator. There are two peasant 
Madonnas by Munllo , simple women, yet with 
a thoughtful sense of some high mystery con- 
nected with the baby in their arms. 

Raphael grows upon me , several other famous 
painters — Guido, for instance — are fading out 
of my mind. Salvator Rosa has tv^o really won- 
derful landscapes, looking from the shore sea- 
ward ; and Rubens too, likewise on a large scale, 
of mountain and plain. It is very idle and fool- 
ish to talk of pictures , yet, after ponng over 
them and into them, it seems a pity to let all the 
thought excited by them pass into nothingness. 

The copyists of pictures are very numerous, 
both in the Pitti and Uffizi gallenes ; and, 
unlike sculptors, they appear to be on the best 
of terms with one another, chatting sociably, 
exchanging friendly cnticism, and giving their 
opinions as to the best mode of attaining the 
desired effects Perhaps, as mere copyists, they 
escape the jealousy that might spnng up between 
rival painters attempting to develop original 
ideas Miss Howorth says that the business of 
copying pictures, especially those of Raphael, is 
a regular profession, and she thinks it exceed- 
ingly obstructive to the progress or existence of 
a modern school of painting, there being a reg- 
ular demand and sure sale for all copies of the 
old masters, at prices proportioned to their 
ment , whereas the effort to be onginal insures 
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nothing, except long n^Icct, at the beginning of 
a career, and probably ulamatc failure, and the 
necessity of becoming a copyist at last. Some 
artists employ themselves fTi3m youth to age m 
nothing else but the copying of one single and 
selfsame picture by Raphael, and grow at last 
to be perfectly mechanical making, I suppose, 
the same identical stroke of the brush in fifty 
successive pictures 

The weather is very hot now — hotter m 
the sunshine I think, than a midsummer day 
usually is in Amenca, but with rather a greater 
possibility of being comfortable m the shade. 
The nights, too are warm, and the bats fly forth 
at dusk, and the fireflies quite hght up the 
green depths of our little garden The atmo- 
sphere, or something else, causes a sort of alac- 
nty m my mind and an affluence of ideas, such 
as they arc, but it docs not thereby make me 
the happier I feel an impulse to be at work, 
but am kept idle by the sense of being unsettled 
with removals to be gone through, over and 
over again, before I can shut myself mto a 
quiet room of my own, and turn the key I 
need monotony too, an eventless extenor hfe, 
before I can live in the world within 

June 15 — ■ Yesterday we went to the Uffizi 
gallery, and, of course, I took the opportunity 
to look again at the Venus di Media after 
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Powers’s attack upon her face. Some of the 
defects he attributed to her I could not see m 
the statue ; for instance, the ear appeared to 
be in accordance with his own rule, the lowest 
part of It being about in a straight line with the 
upper lip The eyes must be given up, as not, 
when closely viewed, having the shape, the 
curve outwards, the formation of the lids, that 
eyes ought to have , but still, at a proper dis- 
tance, they seemed to have intelligence m them 
beneath the shadow cast by the brow. I can- 
not help thinking that the sculptor intentionally 
made every feature what it is, and calculated 
them all with a view to the desired effect 
Whatever rules may be transgressed, it is a 
noble and beautiful face, — more so, perhaps, 
than if all rules had been obeyed I wish Pow- 
ers would do his best to fit the Venus’s figure 
(which he does not deny to be admirable) with a 
face which he would deem equally admirable>and 
in accordance with the sentiment of the form 
We looked pretty thoroughly through the 
gallery, and I saw many pictures that impressed 
me , but among such a multitude, with only 
one poor mind to take note of them, the stamp 
of each new impression helps to obliterate a 
former one I am sensible, however, that a 
process is going on, and has been ever since I 
came to Italy, that puts me in a state to see 
pictures with less toil and more pleasure, and 
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makes me more fastidious, yet more sensible 
of beauty where I saw none before. It is the 
sign, I presume, of a taste still very defective, 
that I take singular pleasure m the elaborate 
imitations of Van Miens, Gerard Pow, and 
other old Dutch wizards, who painted such 
brass pots that you can see your face m them, 
and such earthen pots that they will surely hold 
water, and who spent weeks and months m 
filming a foot or two of canvas into a perfect mi- 
croscopic illusion of some homely scene. For 
my part, I wish Raphael had pamted The 
TianafiguraGon m this style, at the same time 
preserving his breadth and grandeur of design, 
nor do I beheve that there is any real impedi- 
ment to the combmation of the two styles, ex- 
cept that no possible space of human life could 
suffice to cover a quarter part of the canvas 
of The Transfiguration with such touches as 
Gerard Dows. But one feels the vast scope 
of this wonderful art, when we think of two 
excellences so far apart as that of this last 
painter and Raphael I pause a good whilc^ 
too before the Dutch paintings of fnut and 
flowers, where tuhps and roses acquire an im- 
mortal bloom, and grapes have kept the fresh- 
est juice m them for two or three hundred 
years Often in these pictures there is a 
bird 8 nest every straw perfectly represented, 
and the stray feather or the down that the 
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mother-bird plucked from her bosom, with the 
three or four small speckled eggs, that seem as 
if they might be yet warm These pretty mira- 
cles have their use m assuring us that painters 
really can do something that takes hold of us 
in our most matter-of-fact moods ; whereas, the 
merits of the grander style of art may be be- 
yond our ordinary appreciation, and leave us in 
doubt whether we have not befooled ourselves 
with a false admiration. 

Until we learn to appreciate the cherubs and 
angels that Raphael scatters through the blessed 
air, m a picture of The Nativity, it is not amiss 
to look at a Dutch fly settling on a peach, or a 
bumblebee burying himself in a flower. 

It IS another token of imperfect taste, no 
doubt, that queer pictures and absurd pictures 
remain in my memory, when better ones pass 
away by the score. There is a picture of Venus, 
combing her son Cupid’s head with a small- 
tooth comb, and looking with maternal care 
among his curls ; this I shall not forget. Like- 
wise, a picture of a broad, rubicund Judith, by 
Bardone, — a widow of fifty, of an easy, lym- 
phatic, cheerful temperament, who has just 
killed Holofernes, and is as self-complaisant as 
if she had been carving a goose. What could 
possibly have stirred up this pudding of a wo- 
man (unless It were a puddmg-stick) to do such 
a deed ^ I looked with much pleasure at an 
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ugly, old, fat, jolly Bacchus, astnde on a barrel, 
by Rubens, the most natural and lifelike re 
presentation of a tipsy rotundity of flesh that it 
IS possible to imagine And sometimes, amid 
these sensual images, I caught the dmne pen- 
STveness of a Madonna s face, by Raphael, or 
the glory and majesty of the babe Jesus m her 
arms, with his Father shining through him 
This IS a sort of revelation, whenever it comes 
This morning, immediately after breakfast, I 
walked mto the aty, meaning to make myself 
better acquainted with its appearance, and to go 
into Its various churches , but it soon grew so 
hot, that I turned homeward again The in- 
tenor of the Duomo was deliaously cool, to be 
sure, — cool and dim, after the white-hot sun- 
shine but an old women began to persecute 
me, so that I came away A male beggar drove 
me out of another church and I took refuge 
m the street, where the beggar and I would 
have been two cinders together, if we had stood 
long enough on the sunny sidewalk. After my 
five summers experience of England, I may 
have forgotten what hot ^^theris but it does 
appear to me that an American summer is not 
80 fervent as this Besides the direct rays, the 
white pavement throws a furnace heat up mto 
ones face, the shady margm of the street is 
barely tolerable , but it is hke going through 
the ordeal of fire to cross the broad bright 
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glare of an open pia7:7a. The narrow streets 
prove themselves a blessing at this season, ex- 
cept when the sun looks directly into them , 
the broad eaves of the houses, too, make a sel- 
vage of shade, almost always I do not know 
what becomes of the street merchants at the 
noontide of these hot days They form a nu- 
merous class in Florence, displaying their wares 
— linen or cotton cloth, threads, combs, and ail 
manner of haberdashery — on movable counters 
that are borne about on wheels. In the shady 
morning, you see a whole side of a street in a 
piazza occupied by them, all offering their mer- 
chandise at full cry. They dodge as they can 
from shade to shade , but at last the sunshine 
floods the whole space, and they seem to have 
melted away, leaving not a rag of themselves 
or what they dealt in. 

Cherries are very abundant now, and have 
been so ever since we came here, in the mar- 
kets and all about the streets. They are of 
vanous kinds, some exceedingly large, insomuch 
that It is almost necessary to disregard the old 
proverb about making two bites of a cherry. 
Fresh figs are already spoken of, though I have 
seen none , but I saw some peaches this morn- 
ing, looking as if they might be ripe 

June i6. — Mr and Mrs Powers called to 
see us last evening. Mr. Powers, as usual, was 
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full of talk, and gave utterance to a good many 
instructive and entertaining ideas 

As one instance of the little influence the re- 
ligion of the Italians has upon their morals, he 
told a story of one of his servants who desired 
leave to set up a small shnne of the Virgm in 
their room — a cheap print, or bas-rehef, or 
image, such as are sold everywhere at the shops 
— and to bum a lamp before it she engag- 
ing, of course, to supply the oil at her own 
expense. By and by her oil-flaak appeared to 
possess a miraculous property of replenishing 
itself, and Mr Powers took measures to ascer- 
tain where the od came from It turned out 
that the servant had ail the time been stealing 
the od fixim them and keeping up her dady 
sacrifice and worship to the Virgin by this con- 
stant theft. 

His talk soon turned upon sculpture and he 
spoke once more of the difficulty imposed upon 
an artist by the necessity of clothing portrait 
statues m the modem costume. I find that he 
does not approve cither of nudity or of the Ro- 
man toga for a modem statue neither docs he 
think It right to shirk the difficulty — as Chan- 
trey did m the case of Washington — by en- 
veloping him in a cloak, bnt acknowledges the 
propnety of taking the actual costume of the 
age and doing his best with it. He himself did 
so with his own Washington, and also with a 
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statue that he made of Darnel Webster. I sug- 
gested that though this costume might not 
appear ridiculous to us now, yet, two or three 
centuries hence, it would create, to the people 
of that day, an impossibility of seeing the real 
man through the absurdity of his envelopment, 
after it shall have entirely grown out of fashion 
and remembrance; and Webster would seem 
as absurd to them then as he would to us now 
m the masquerade of some by-gone day. It 
might be well, therefore, to adopt some con- 
ventional costume, never actual, but always 
graceful and noble Besides, Webster, for ex- 
ample, had other costumes than that which he 
wore in public, and perhaps it was in those that 
he lived his most real life, his dressing-gown, 
his drapery of the night, the dress that he wore 
on his fishing excursions , in these other cos- 
tumes he spent three fourths of his time, and 
most probably was thus arrayed when he con- 
ceived the great thoughts that afterwards, in 
some formal and outside mood, he gave forth 
to the public I scarcely think I was nght, but 
am not sure of the contrary. At any rate, I 
know that I should have felt much more sure 
that I knew the real Webster, if I had seen him 
in any of the above-mentioned dresses, than 
either m his swallow-tailed coat or frock 

Talking of a taste for painting and sculpture. 
Powers observed that it was something very 
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different and quite apart from the moral sense, 
and that it was often, perhaps generally, pos 
sessed by unpnncipled men of ability and cul- 
tivation I have had this perception my self 
A genuine lo\ e of painting and sculpture, and 
perhaps of music, seems often to ha\e distin- 
guished men capable of everv soaal crime, and 
to have formed a fine and hard enamel o%er 
their characters. Perhaps it is because such 
tastes arc arofiaal the product of culti\’ation, 
and, when highly developed, imply a great re- 
move from natural simplicity 

This morning I went with Una to the Uffizi 
gallery, and again looked with more or Jess 
attendOD at almost every picture and statue I 
saw a little picture of the golden age by Zuc- 
chero, in which the charms of y ouths and virgins 
arc depicted with a freedom that this iron age 
can hardly bear to look, at The cabinet of 
gems happened to be open for the admission of 
a pnvtl^^ F^ty and we likewise went in and 
saw a bnlliant collecdon of goldsmiths work, 
among which, no doubt, were speamens from 
such hands as Benvenuto Cellini s Little busts 
with diamond eyes , boxes of gems , cups carved 
out of prcaous material, crystal vases, beaud- 
fully diascd and engraved, and sparkling with 
jewels great pearls, in the midst of rubies 
opals, nch with all manner of lovely lights I 
remember Benvenuto Cellini, in his memoirs, 
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speaks of manufacturing such playthings as 
these. 

I observed another characteristic of the sum- 
mer streets of Florence to-day ; tables, movable 
to and fro, on wheels, and set out with cool 
iced drinks and cordials. 

June 17 — My wife and I went, this morn- 
ing, to the Academy of Fine Arts, and, on 
our way thither, went into the Duomo, where 
we found a deliciously cool twilight, through 
which shone the mild gleam of the painted win- 
dows I cannot but think it a pity that St 
Peter’s is not lighted by such windows as these, 
although I by no means saw the glory m them 
now that I have spoken of m a record of my 
former visit We found out the monument 
of Giotto, a tablet, and portrait in bas-relief, on 
the walk near the entrance of the Cathedral, on 
the nght hand , also, a representation, m fresco, 
of a knight on horseback, the memorial of one 
John Hawkwood, close by the door, to the 
left The priests were chanting a service of 
some kind or other in the choir, terribly inhar- 
monious and out of tune. . . . 

On reaching the Academy, the soldier or po- 
liceman at the entrance directed us into the large 
hall, the walls of which were covered on both 
sides with pictures, arranged as nearly as possi- 
ble in a progressive series, with reference to the 
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date of the painters so that here the ongm and 
procession of the art may be traced through the 
course of, at least, two hundred years Giotto, 
'Cimabuc, and others of unlkmihtr names to 
me, are among the earliest and, except as 
curiosities, I should never desire to looL once 
at them, nor think of looking twice. They 
seem to have been executed with great care 
and consaentiousncss, and the heads arc often 
wrought out with minuteness and fidelity, and 
have so much expression that they tell their 
own story clearly enough, but it seems not to 
have been the painter a aim to effect a lifelike 
illusion, the background and acccssones being 
conventional The trees are no more like real 
trees than the feather of a pen, and there is no 
perspective, the figure of the picture being shad- 
/owed forth on a surface of burnished gold. The 
effect, when these pictures, some of them very 
laige, w e r e new and freshly gilded must have 
been exceedingly bnlhant, and much resembling, 
on an immensely larger scale, the nch illumma- 
tions in an old monkish missal In fact, we 
have not now, m pictonal ornament, anythmg 
at all comparable to what their splendor must 
have been I was most struck with a picture, 
by Fabnana Gentdc, of the A^doratioo. of the 
Magi where the frees and figures have a great 
deal of hfe and action, and even grace, and where 
thcjewelled crowns, the nch embroidered robes 
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and cloth of gold, and all the magnificence of 
the three kings, are represented with the vivid- 
ness of the real thing , a gold sword-hilt, for 
instance, or a pair of gold spurs, being actually- 
embossed on the picture The effect is very- 
powerful, and though produced in what modern 
painters would pronounce an unjustifiable way, 
there is yet pictorial art enough to reconcile it 
to the spectator’s mind Certainly, the people 
of the Middle Ages knew better than ourselves 
what IS magnificence, and how to produce it ; 
and what a glorious work must that have been, 
both in Its mere sheen of burnished gold, and 
in Its illuminating art, which shines thus through 
the gloom of perhaps four centuries ’ 

Fra Angelico is a man much admired by 
those who have a taste for Pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ers , and, though I take little or no pleasure in 
his works, I can see that there is great delicacy 
of execution in his heads, and that generally 
he produces such a Christ, and such a Virgin, 
and such saints, as he could not have fore- 
seen, except in a pure and holy imagination, 
nor have wrought out without saying a prayer 
between every t^vo touches of his brush I 
might come to like him in time, if I thought it 
worth while , but it is enough to have an out- 
side perception of his kind and degree of merit, 
and so to let him pass into the garret of obliv- 
ion, where many things as good, or better, are 
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piled away, that crar own age may not stumble 
over them Pcrugino is the first painter whose 
works seem really worth preserving for the 
genuine merit that is in them, apart from any 
quamtness and cunosity of an anaent and new- 
born art. Probably his religion was more gen- 
ume than Raphael s, and therefore the Virgin 
often revealed herself to him m a loftier and 
sweeter face of divine womanhood than all the 
genius of Raphael could produce. There is a 
Cnicifi^tion by him m this gallery, which made 
me partly feel as if I were a far-off spectator — 
no I did not mean a Crucifixion but a picture 
of Christ dead lying, with a calm, sweet free, on 
his mother s knees [ * a Pieta 

The most inadequate and utterly abstird pic- 
ture here or in any other gallery is a head of 
the Eternal Father, by Carlo Dolce it looks 
bke a feeble saint, on the eve of martyrdom 
and very doubtful how he shall be able to bear 
It , very finelv and prettily painted neverthe- 
less 

After gettmg through the pnnapal gallery 
we went mto a smaller room, in whidi are con- 
tamed a great many small specimens of the old 
Tuscan artists among whom Fra Angchco 
makes the principal figure. These pictures are 
all on wood and seem to have been taken from 
the shnnes end altars of anaent churches , they 
are prcdellas and tnptycha or pictures on three 
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folding tablets, shaped quaintly, in Gothic peaks 
or arches, and still gleaming with backgrounds 
of antique gold The wood is much worm-eaten, 
and the colors have often faded, or changed, 
from what the old artists meant them to be ; a 
bright angel darkening into what looks quite as 
much like the Devil In one of Fra Angelico’s 
pictures, — a representation of the Last Judg- 
ment, — he has tried his saintly hand at making 
devils indeed, and showing them busily at work, 
tormenting the poor, damned souls in fifty 
ghastly ways. Above sits Jesus, with the throng 
of blessed saints around him, and a flow of tender 
and powerful love m his own face, that ought 
to suffice to redeem all the damned, and convert 
the very fiends, and quench the fires of hell. 
At any rate, Fra Angelico had a higher concep- 
tion of his Saviour than Michel Angelo 

June 19 — This forenoon we have been to 
the Church of St Lorenzo, which stands on the 
site of an ancient basilica, and was itself built 
more than four centuries ago The facade is 
still an ugly height of rough brickwork, as is the 
case with the Duomo, and, I think, some other 
churches m Florence, the design of giving them 
an elaborate and beautiful finish having been 
delayed from cycle to cycle, till at length the 
day for spending mines of wealth on churches 
is gone by The interior had a nave with a flat 
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rcxjf, divided from the side aisles by Connthian 
pillars, and, at the farther end, a raised space 
around the high altar The pavement is a mo- 
saic of squares of blacL and white marble, the 
squares meeting one another comcrwise , the 
pillars pilasters and other architectural mate 
nal 13 dark brown or grayish stone and the 
general effect is very sombre, espcaally as the 
church IS somewhat dimly lighted, and as the 
shnnes along the aisles, and the statues, and 
the monuments of whatever land, look dingy 
with time and neglect. The na>x is thickly set 
Nvith wooden seats, brown and ikom What 
pictures there are, in the shnnes and chapels, 
ore dark and faded. On the whole the edifice 
has a shabby aspect. On each side of the high 
altar, elevated on four pillars of beautiful mar- 
ble, IS what looks like a great sarcophagus of 
bronze. They arc, m fret, pulpits, and arc 
ornamented with mcdiow^al bas reliefs, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of our Saviour Mur- 
ray says that the resting-place of the first Cosmo 
de Media, the old banker, who so managed his 
wealth as to get the posthumous title of “ father 
of his country, and to make his postenty its 
reigning pnnccs, is in front of the high altar, 
marked by red and green porphyry and marble, 
inlaid into the pavement. We looked, but 
could not sec it there 

There were worshippers at some of the 
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shrines, and persons sitting here and there along 
the nave, and in the aisles, wrapt in devotional 
thought, doubtless, and sheltering themselves 
here from the white sunshine of the piaz7as 
In the vicinity of the choir and the high altar 
workmen were busy repairing the church, or 
perhaps only making arrangements for celebrat- 
ing the great festival of St John 

On the left hand of the choir is what is called 
the old sacristy, with the peculiarities or nota- 
bilities of which I am not acquainted On the 
right hand is the new sacristy, othenvise called 
the Capella dei Deposite, or Chapel of the Bu- 
ried, built by Michel Angelo, to contain mo 
monuments of the Medici family. The interior 
IS of somewhat severe and classic architecture, 
the walls and pilasters being of dark stone, and 
surmounted by a dome, beneath vhich is a row 
of windows, quite round the building, throwing 
their light down far beneath, upon niches of 
white marble These niches are ranged entirely 
around the chapel, and might have sufficed to 
contain more than all the Medici monuments 
that the world would ever care to have. Only 
t\vo of these niches are filled, however In one 
of them sits Giuliano de’ Medici, sculptured bv 
Michel Angelo, — a figure of dignity, which 
would, perhaps, be very striking in any other 
presence than that of the statue which occupies 
the corresponding niche. At the feet of Giu- 
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liano recline two allegorical statues, Da) and 
Night, whose meaning there I do not know, and 
perhaps Michel Angelo knci^ as little. As the 
great sculptor s statues are apt to do, the) fling 
their limbs abroad tvith ad\cnturous freedom 
Below the corresponding niche, on the oppo- 
site Bide of the chapel, recline two similar stat- 
ues, representing Morning and L\cning sufli 
aentl\ like Da) and Night to be their brother 
and sister all, in truth, haxnng sprung from 
the same father 

But the statue that sits above these two latter 
allegones, Morning and Ixcning, is like no 
other that ever came from a sculptor $ hand It 
IS the one work worth) of Michel Angelo s re 
putation, and grand enough to indicate for him 
all the genius that the world gave him credit 
for And )ct it seems a simple thing enough 
to think of or to execute merely a sitting fig 
urc, the face partU overshadowed b) a helmet, 
one hand supporting the chin, the other resting 
on the thigh But after looking at it a little 
while, the spectator ceases to think of it as a 
marble statue it comes to life, and )ou see that 
the pnnccly figure is brooding over some great 
design which, when he has arranged in his own 
mind, the world wtII be fain to execute for him 
No such grandeur and majesty has elsewhere 
been put into human shape It 15 all a mira- 
cle , the deep repose, and the deep life within 
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It It IS as much a miracle to have achieved 
this as to make a statue that would rise up and 
walk The face, when one gazes earnestly into 
It, beneath the shadow' of its helmet, is seen to 
be calmly sombre , a mood which, I think, is 
generally that of the rulers of mankind, except 
in moments of vivid action This statue is one 
of the things w'hich I look at with highest enjoy- 
ment, but also with grief and impatience, because 
I feel that I do not come at all w'hich it involves, 
and that by and by I must go away and leave it 
forever How' wonderful ' To take a block 
of marble, and convert it w'holly into thought, 
and to do it through all the obstructions and 
impediments of draper)' , for there is nothing 
nude in this statue but the face and hands. The 
vest IS the costume of Michel Angelo’s century. 
This IS what I always thought a sculptor of true 
genius should be able to do, — to show the 
man, of whatever epoch, nobly and heroically, 
through the costume which he might actually 
have worn 

The statue sits w’lthin a square niche of white 
marble, and completely fills it It seems to me 
a pity that it should be thus confined At the 
Crystal Palace, if I remember, the effect is im- 
proved by a free surrounding space Its natural- 
ness IS as if It came out of the marble of its ow'n 
accord, with all its grandeur hanging heavily 
about It and sat down there beneath its weight. 
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I cannot descnbe it. It is like trying to stop 
the ghost of Hamlet s father by crossing spears 
before it. 

Commumcatmg with the sacristy is the Me- 
diccan Chapel which was built more than two 
centuries ago, for the rcccpdon of the Holy 
Sepulchre arrangements having been made 
about that time to steal this most sacred relic 
from the Turks The design failing, the chapel 
was converted by Cosmo II into a place of 
sepulture for the pnnees of his family It is a 
very grand and solemn edifice, octagonal in 
shape with a lofty dome, within which is a senes 
of bnlliant frescos, painted not more than thirty 
years ago These pictures art the only portion 
of the adornment of the chapel which mterferes 
with the sombre beauty of the general effect, 
for though the walls arc mcrusted, from pave- 
ment to dome, with marbles of mcstimable cost, 
and It IS a Florentine mosaic on a grander scale 
than was ever executed elsewhere the result is 
not gaudy, as m many of the Roman chapels, 
but a dark and melancholy nehness The archi- 
tecture strikes me as extremely fine each alter- 
nate side of the octagon being an arch, nsing as 
high as the comics of the lofty dome, and form- 
ing the frame of a vast niche. All the dead 
pnnees, no doubt according to the general de- 
sign were to have been honored with statues 
within this stately mausoleum but only two 
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— those of Ferdinand I. and Cosmo II. — 
seem to have been placed here They were a 
bad breed, and few of them deserved any bet- 
ter monument than a dunghill ; and yet they 
have this grand chapel for the family at large, 
and yonder grand statue for one of its most 
worthless members. I am glad of it; and as 
for the statue, Michel Angelo wrought it through 
the efficacy of a kingly idea, which had no refer- 
ence to the individual whose name it bears 

In the piazza, adjoining the church, is a statue 
of the first Cosmo, the old banker, in Roman 
costume, seated, and looking like a man fit to 
hold authority. No, I mistake , the statue is of 
John de’ Medici, the father of Cosmo, and him- 
self no banker, but a soldier. 

June 21. — Yesterday, after dinner, we went 
with the two eldest children to the Boboli Gar- 
dens. ... We entered by a gate nearer to our 
house than that by the Pitti Palace, and found 
ourselves almost immediately among embow- 
ered walks of box and shrubbery, and little wil- 
dernesses of trees, with here and there a seat 
under an arbor, and a marble statue, gray with 
ancient weather-stains. The site of the garden 
is a very uneven surface, and the paths go up- 
ward and downward, and ascend, at their ulti- 
mate point, to a base of what appears to be a 
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fortress, commanding the aty A good many 
of the Florentines were rambling about the gar- 
dens, like ourselves httlc parties of school- 
boys, fathers and mothers, with thar youthful 
progeny , young men in couples, looking closely 
into every female face lovers, with a maid or 
two attendant on the jounglady All appeared 
to enjoy themselves, espeaally the children, 
dancing on the esplanades, or rolling down the 
slopes of thehiUs, and the loving pairs, whom 
It was rather embarrassing to come upon unex- 
pectedly, sitting together on the stone scat of an 
arbor with clasped hands, a passionate solemnity 
m theyoung man s face, and a downcast pleasure 
m the lady s Policemen, in cocked hats and epau- 
lets, cross belts and stvordsjwcrc scattered about 
the grounds, but interfered with nobody, though 
they seemed to keep an eye on all A sentinel 
stood in the hot sunshine, looking down over 
the garden from the ramparts of the fortress 
For my part, in this foreign country, I have 
no objection to policemen or any other minister 
of au^onty, though I remember, in Amcnca, 
1 had an innate antipathy to constables, and al- 
ways sided with the mob against law This was 
very wrong and foolish, considcnng that I was 
one of the sovereigns but a sovereign, or any 
number of sovereigns, or the twenty-millionth 
part of a sovereign, docs not love to find him- 
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self, as an American must, included within the 
delegated authority of his own servants. 

There is a sheet of water somewhere m the 
Boboli Gardens, inhabited by swans; but this 
we did not see. We found a smaller pond, 
however, set m marble, and surrounded by a 
parapet, and alive with a multitude of fish 
There were minnows by the thousand, and a 
good many gold-fish , and Julian, who had 
brought some bread to feed the swans, threw m 
handfuls of crumbs for the benefit of these finny 
people. They seemed to be accustomed to 
such courtesies on the part of visitors , and im- 
mediately the surface of the water was blackened, 
at the spot where each crumb fell, with shoals 
of minnows, thrusting one another even above 
the surface m their eagerness to snatch it Within 
the depths of the pond, the yellowish-^reen 
water — its hue being precisely that of the Arno 
— would be reddened duskily with the larger 
bulk of two or three gold-fishes, who finally 
poked their great snouts up among the min- 
nows, but generally missed the crumb Be- 
neath the circular margin of the pond there are 
little arches, into the shelter of which the fish 
retire, when the noonday sun burns straight 
down into their dark waters We went on 
through the garden paths, shadowed quite across 
by the high walls of box, and reached an es- 
planade, whence we had a good view of Florence, 
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with the bare brown ndges on the northern side 
of the Amo, and glimpses of the nvcr itself 
flowing like a street, between two rows of pal- 
aces A great way off, too, we saw some of the 
cloudbke peaks of the Apennines, and, above 
them, the clonds into which the sun was de- 
scending, looking quite as substantial as the 
distant mountains The aty did not present 
a particularly splendid aspect, though its great 
Duomo was seen m the middle distance, sitting 
in Its circle of httle domes, with the tall cam- 
p anil e close by, and within one or two hundred 
yards of it, the high, cumbrous bulk of the 
Palazzo Vecchio with its lofty machicolated, 
and battlemented tower, very picturesque, yet 
looking exceedingly bke a martin-box on a 
pole. There were other domes and towers and 
spires and here and there the distinct shapie of 
an ediflce but the general picture was of a con- 
tiguity of red, earthen rooft filling a not very 
broad or extensive valley among dry and ndgy 
hills with a nvcr gleam lightening up the land- 
scape a little. U na took out her pencil and tab- 
lets and began to sketch the tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio in doing which she immediately be- 
came an object of curiosity to some httle boys 
and larger people, who faded not, under such 
pretences as taking a grasshopper off her dress, 
or no pretence at all, to come and look over her 
shoulder There is a kind of familianty among 
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these Florentines, which is not meant to be dis- 
courteous, and ought to be taken in good part 

We continued to ramble through the gardens, 
in quest of a good spot from which to see the 
sunset, and at length found a stone bench, on 
the slope of a hill, whence the entire cloud and 
sun scenery was fully presented to us At the 
foot of the hill were statues, and among them a 
Pegasus, with wings outspread , and, a little be- 
yond, the garden front of the Pitti Palace, which 
looks a little less like a state pnson here than 
as It fronts the street Girls and children, and 
young men and old, were taking their pleasure 
in our neighborhood , and, just before us, a lady 
stood talking with her maid. 'Ey and by we 
discovered her to be Miss Howorth There 
was a misty light streaming down on the hither 
side of the ridge of hills, that was rather pecu- 
liar , but the most remarkable thing was the 
shape into which the clouds gathered them- 
selves after the disappearance of the sun It 
was like a tree, with a broad and heavy mass of 
foliage, spreading high upward on the sky, and 
a dark and well-defined trunk, which rooted it- 
self on the verge of the horizon. 

This morning we went to the Pitti Palace. 
The air was very sultry, and the pavements, 
already heated with the sun, made the space 
between the buildings seem like a close room. 
The earth, I think, is too much stoned out of 
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the streets of an Italian aty, — paved, like those 
of Florence, quite across with broad flag stones 
to the line where the stones of the houses on 
each side are piled up Thunder rumbled over 
our heads, however, and the clouds were so 
dark that we scarcely hoped to reach the palace 
without feeling the first drops of the shower 
The air still darkened and darkened, so that by 
the tune we arrived at the suite of picture rooms 
the pictures seemed all to be changed to Rem- 
brandts the shadows as black as midnight, with 
only some highly lUmmnated p>ortJons gleaming 
out. The obscunty of the atmosphere made us 
sensible how splendid is the adornment of these 
saloons For the gilded cornices shone out, as 
did the gilding of the arches and wreathed circles 
that divide the ceilmg into compartments, withm 
which the frescos are painted, and whence the 
figures looked dimly down like gods out of a 
mystenous skv The white marble sculptures 
also gleamed from their height, where winged 
cupids or cherubs gambolled aloft m bas reliefs , 
or allcgonc shapies rcchncd along the cormccs, 
hardly noticed when the daylight comes brightly 
into the window On the walla, all the nch 
picture frames glimmered m gold, as did the 
fiamework of the chairs and the heavy gilded 
pedestals of the marble, alabaster and mosaic 
tables These are very magnificent saloons 
and since I have begun to speak of their splen- 
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dor, I may as well add that the doors are framed 
in polished, richly veined marble, and the walls 
hung with scarlet damask 

It was useless to tiy to sec the pictures All 
the artists engaged in copying laid aside their 
brushes ; and we looked out into the square be- 
fore the palace, where a mighty wind sprang up, 
and quickly raised a prodigious cloud of dust 
It hid the opposite side of the street, and was 
carried, in a great dusky whirl, higher than the 
roofs of the houses, higher than the top of the 
Pitti Palace itself The thunder muttered and 
grumbled, the lightning now and then flashed, 
and a few raindrops pattered against the win- 
dows , but, for a long time, the shower held off 
At last It came down in a stream, and lightened 
the air to such a degree that we could see some 
of the pictures, especially those of Rubens, and 
the illuminated parts of Salvator Rosa’s, and, 
best of all, Titian’s Magdalen, the one with 
golden hair clustering round her naked body 
The golden hair, indeed, seemed to throw out a 
glory of Its own. This Magdalen is vety coarse 
and sensual, with only an impudent assumption 
of penitence and religious sentiment, scarcely so 
deep as the eyelids ; but it is a splendid pic- 
ture, nevertheless, with those naked, lifelike 
arms, and the hands that press the nch locks 
about her, and so carefully permit those vo- 
luptuous breasts to be seen She a penitent ' 
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She would shake off all pretence to it as easily^ 
as she would shake aside that clustenng hair 
Titian must have been a very good for-nothing 
old man 

I looked again at Michcl Angelo s Fates to- 
day but cannot satisfactorily make out what he 
meant by them One of them — she who holds 
the distaff — has her mouth open, as if uttering 
a cry, and might be fanacd to look somewhat 
irate. The second, who holds the thread has a 
pensive air, but is soil, I think, pitiless at heart. 
The third sister looks closely and coldly into 
the eyes of the second, meanwhile cutting the 
thread with a pair of shears Michcl Angelo 
if I may presume to say so, wished to vary the 
expression of these three sisters, and give each 
a ifferent one, but did not see precisely how, in- 
asmuch as all the fatal Three arc united heart 
and soul, in one purpose. It is a very impres- 
sive group But, os regards the interpretation 
of this, or of any other profound picture there 
arc likely to be os many interpretations as there 
are spectators It is very cunous to read criti- 
cisms upon pictures, and lipon the same face m 
a picture, and by men of taste and feeling, and 
to find what different conclusions they amve at. 
Each man interprets the hieroglyphic in his 
own way , and the painter, perhaps, had a mean- ^ 
ing which none of them have reached or pos- 
sibly he put forth a nddie without himself 
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knowing the solution. There is such a neces- 
sity, at all events, of helping the painter out 
with the spectator’s own resources of feeling and 
imagination, that you can never be sure how 
much of the picture you have yourself made. 
There is no doubt that the public is, to a cer- 
tain extent, right and sure of its ground, when 
It declares, through a senes of ages, that a cer- 
tain picture IS a great work. It is so, a great 
symbol, proceeding out of a great mind ; but if 
It means one thing, it seems to mean a thou- 
sand, and, often, opposite things. 

June 1^. — I have had a heavy cold and fever 
almost throughout the past week, and havi 
thereby lost the great Florentine festivity, the 
feast of St John, which took place on Thursday 
last, with the fireworks and illuminations the 
evening before, and the races and court cere- 
monies on the day itself. However, unless 
it were more characteristic and peculiar than 
the Carnival, I have not missed anything very 
valuable 

Mr. Powers called* to see me one evening, 
and poured out, as usual, a stream of talk, both 
racy and oracular in its character. Speaking of 
human eyes, he observed that they did not de- 
pend for their expression upon color, nor upon 
any light of the soul beaming through them, 
nor any glow of the eyeball, nor upon anything 
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but the form and action of the surrounding 
muscles He lUustratea it by saying, that if the 
eye of a wolf, or of whatever fiercest animal, 
could be placed m another setting, it would be 
found capable of the utmost gentleness of ex- 
pression " You yourself, said he, “ have a 
very bnght and sharp look sometimes but it 
18 not m the eye itsdf His own eyes as I 
could have sworn, were glowing all the time he 
spoke and, remembering how many times I 
have seemed to ace eyes glow, and blaxe, and 
flash, and sparkle, and melt, and soften , and how 
all poetry is illuminated with the light of ladies 
eyes , and how many people have been smitten 
by the lightning of an eye, whether m love or 
anger, it was difficult to allow that all this sub- 
tlest and keenest fire is illusive, not even phos 
phorescent, and that any other jelly m the same 
socket would serve as well as the brightest eye. 
Nevertheless he must be right of course he 
must, and I am rather ashamed ever to have 
thought otherwise Where should the light 
come from ? Has a man a flame inside of his 
head? Docs his spirit manifest itself m the 
semblance of flame ? The moment we think of 
It, the absurdity becomes evident. I am not 
qmte sure, however that the outer surface of 
the eye may not reflect more hgfit in some states 
of feeling than in others the state of the health 
certainly, has an influence of this kind. 
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I asked Powers what he thought of Michel 
Angelo’s statue of Lorenzo de’ Medici He 
allowed that its effect was very grand and mys- 
terious , but added that it owed this to a trick, 
— the effect being produced by the arrangement 
of the hood, as he called it, or helmet, which 
throws the upper part of the face into shadow 
The niche in which it sits has, I suppose, its part 
to perform in throwing a still deeper shadow 
It IS very possible that Michel Angelo may have 
calculated upon this effect of sombre shadow, 
and legitimately, I think , but it really is not 
worthy of Mr Powers to say that the whole 
effect of this mighty statue depends, not on the 
positive efforts of Michel Angelo’s chisel, but 
on the absence of light in a space of a few inches 
He wrought the whole statue in harmony with 
that small part of it which he leaves to the spec- 
tator’s imagination, and if he had erred at any 
point, the miracle would have been a failure , 
so that, working in marble, he has positively 
reached a degree of excellence above the capa- 
bility of marble, sculptunng his highest touches 
upon air and duskiness. 

Mr. Powers gave some amusing anecdotes of 
his early life, when he was a clerk in a store in 
Cincinnati There was a museum opposite, the 
propnetor of which had a peculiar physiognomy 
that struck Powers, insomuch that he felt im- 
pelled to make continual cancatures of it. He 
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xiscd to draw them upon the door of the mu 
scum, and became so familiar with the face that 
he could draw them in the dark. , so that, every 
morning, here was this absurd profile of himself 
greeting the museum man when he came to open 
his establishment. Often, too, it would reappear 
within an hour after it was rubbed out The 
man was infinitely annoyed, and made all pos- 
sible efforts to discover the unknown artist, but 
m vain and finally concluded, I suppose that 
the likeness broke out upon the door of its own 
accord like the nettle-rash Some years after- 
wards, the proprietor of the museum engaged 
Powers himself as an assistant and one day 
Powers asked him if he remembered this mys- 
tenous profile, ‘Yes, said he, “ did you know 
who drew them ? Powers took a piece of 
chalk, and touched off the very profile again 
before the man s eyes. “Ah said he, “ if I 
had known it at the dme, I would have broken 
every bone in your body I 

Before he b^;an to work in marble Powers 
had greater practice and success m making wax 
figures, and he produced a work of this kind 
called The Infernal Regions which he seemed 
to imply had been very famous He said he 
once wrought a face m wax which was life itself^ 
having made the eyes on purpose for it, and put 
in every hair in the eyebrows indrvidually, and 
finished the whole with similar minuteness so 
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that, within the distance of a foot or two, it was 
impossible to tell that the face did not live 
I have hardly ever before felt an impulse to 
wnte down a man’s conversation as I do that 
of Mr. Powers. The chief reason is, probably, 
that It IS so possible to do it, his ideas being 
square, solid, and tangible, and therefore readily 
grasped and retained He is a very instructive 
man, and sweeps one’s empty and dead notions 
out of the way with exceeding vigor , but when 
you have his ultimate thought and perception, 
you feel inclined to think and see a little further 
for yourself. He sees too clearly what is within 
his range to be aware of any region of mysters’’ 
beyond Probably, however, this latter remark 
does him injustice. I like the man, and am 
always glad to encounter the mill-stream of his 
talk . . Yesterday he met me m the street 
(dressed in his linen blouse and slippers, with 
a little bit of a sculptor’s cap on the side of his 
head), and gave utterance to a theory of colds, 
and a dissertation on the bad effects of draughts, 
whether of cold air or hot, and the dangers of 
transfusing blood from the veins of one living 
subject to those of another. On the last topic, 
he remarked that if a single particle of air found 
Its way into the veins, along with the transfused 
blood, It caused convulsions and inevitable 
death , otherwise the process might be of excel- 
lent effect. 
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I-ast evening we went to pass the evening 
with Miss Blagdcn,who inhabits a villa at Bcl- 
losguardo, about a mile outside of the walls 
The situation is very lofty, and there arc good 
views from every window of the house, and an 
especially fine one of Florence and the hills be- 
yond from the balcony of the drawing-room 
By and by came Mr Browning, Mr Trollope, 
Mr Boott and bis young daughter, and two or 
three other gentlemen 

Browning was very genial and full of life, as 
usual but his conversation has the eff er ve s cent 
aroma which you cannot catch, even if you get 
the very words that seem to be imbued with it. 
He spoke most rapturously of a portrait of 
Mrs Browning which an Italian artist is paint- 
ing for the wife of an American gentleman as 
a present from her husband The success was 
already perfect, although there had been only 
two Sittings as yet, and both on the same day , 
and in this relation, Mr Browmng remarked 

that P , the Amcncan artist, had had no 

less than seventy-three sittings of him for a por- 
trait. In the result, every hair and speck of 
him was represented yet, as I inferred from 
what he did not say, this accumulation of mi- 
nute truths did not, after all, amount to the 
true whole. 

I do not remember much else that Browning 
said except a playful abuse of a httle King 
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Charles spaniel, named Frolic, Miss Blagden’s 
lap-dog, whose venerable age (he is eleven years 
old) ought to have pleaded in his behalf. Brown- 
ing’s nonsense is of very genuine and excellent 
quality, the true babble and effervescence of a 
bright and powerful mind , and he lets it play 
among his friends with the faith and simplicity 
of a child. He must be an amiable man I 
should like him much, and should make him 
like me, if opportunities were favorable. 

I conversed principally with Mr Trollope, 
the son, I believe, of the Mrs Trollope to 
whom Amenca owes more for her shrewd criti- 
cisms than we are ever likely to repay. Mr. 
Trollope is a very sensible and cultivated man, 
and, I suspect, an author ‘ at least, there is a 
literary man of repute of this name, though I 
have never read his works. He has resided in 
Italy eighteen years. It seems a pity to do this. 
It needs the native air to give life a reality , a 
truth which I do not fail to take home regret- 
fully to myself, though without feeling much in- 
clination to go back to the realities of my own. 

We had a pleasant cup of tea, and took a 
moonlight view of Florence from the balcony. 


June 28. — Yesterday afternoon Julian and I 
went to a horse-race, which took place in the 
Corso and contiguous line of streets, m further 
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(felebration of the Feast of St. John. A crowd 
of people was already collected, all along the hne 
of the proposed race as early as six o clock 
and there were a great many carnages dnving 
amid the throng, open barouches mostly, m 
which the beauty and gentility of Florence were 
freely displayed. It was a repetition of the scene 
m the Corso at Rome at Carnival time, with- 
out the masks, the fun and the confetti The 
Grand Duke and Duchess and the Court like- 
wise made their appearance in as many as seven 
or eight coachcs-and-six, each with a coachman, 
three footmen and a posalion m the royal 
hvery, and attended by a troop of horsemen m 
scarlet coats and cocked hats I did not par- 
ticularly notice the Grand Duke hunsclf, but, 
in the carnage bchmd him, there sat only a lady, 
who favored the people along the street with a 
constant succession of bows, repeated at such 
short intervals, and so quickly as to be little 
more than nods , therefore not particularly grace- 
ful or majestic. Having the good fortune to be 
favored with one of these nods, I lifted my hat 
m respKDHSC, and may therefore claim a bowing 
acquamtance with the Grand Duchess She is 
a Bourbon of the Naples family, and was a pale 
handsome woman, of pnnccly aspect enough 
The crowd enneed no cntbusiesm, nor the 
shghtcst fechng of any land, in acknowledgment 
of the presence of their rulers , and, indeed, I 
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think I never saw a crowd so well behaved ; that 
IS, with so few salient points, so little ebullition, 
so absolutely tame, as the Florentine one. Af- 
ter all, and much contrary to my expectations, 
an American crowd has incomparably more life 
than any other , and, meeting on any casual 
occasion, it will talk, laugh, roar, and be diversi- 
fied with a thousand characteristic incidents and 
gleams and shadows, that you see nothing of 
here. The people seems to have no part even 
in Its own gatherings It comes together merely 
as a mass of spectators, and must not so much 
as amuse itself by any activity of mind 

The race, which was the attraction that drew 
us all together, turned out a very pitiful affair. 
When we had waited till nearly dusk, the street 
being thronged quite across, insomuch that it 
seemed impossible that it should be cleared as 
a race-course, there came suddenly from every 
throat a quick, sharp exclamation, combining 
into a general shout. Immediately the crowd 
pressed back on each side of the street ; a mo- 
ment afterwards, there was a rapid pattenng of 
hoofs over the earth with which the pavement 
was strewn, and I saw the head and back of a 
horse rushing past A few seconds more, and 
another horse followed ; and at another little in- 
terval, a third This was all that we had waited 
for , all that I saw, or anybodv else, except 
those who stood on the utmost verge of the 
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coursCj at the nak of being trampled down and 
killed. Two men were killed m this way on 
Thursday, and certainly human life was never 
spent for a poorer object. The spectators at the 
windows, to be sure, having the horses m sight 
for a longer tune, might get a httle more enjoy- 
ment out of the a^r By the bye, the most 
pi c t ur esque aspect of the scene was the life 
given to It by the many faces some of them fair 
ones, that looked out from wmdow and balcony, 
all along the curving bnc of lofty palaces and 
edifices, between which the race - course lay , 
and from nearly every window and over every 
balcony was flung a silken texture, or cloth of 
bnlliant hue, or piece of tapestrv or carpet or 
whatever adornment of the kind could be had 
so as to dress up the street m gala attire But 
the Feast of St. John Lkc the Carnival, is but 
a meagre semblance of festivity kept ahve fac- 
titiously, and dying a Imgenng death of centu- 
ries It takes the ciubcnint mind and heart of 
a people to keep its holidays alive. 

I do not know whether there be any popu- 
lace m Florence, but I saw none that I recog- 
mzed as such, on this occasion All the peo- 
ple wer e respectably dressed and perfectly well 
behaved, and soldiers and pnests were scat- 
tered abundantly among the throng On my 
way home I saw the Teatro Goldoni, which is 
in our own street, lighted up for a representation 
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this Sunday evening It shocked my New Eng- 
land prejudices a little 

This forenoon my wife and I went to the 
Church of Santa Croce, the great monumental 
deposit of Florentine worthies. The piazza 
before it is a wide, gravelled square, where the 
liberty of Florence, if it really ever had any 
genuine liberty, came into existence some hun- 
dreds of years ago, by the people’s taking its 
own rights into its hands, and putting its own 
immediate will in execution. The piazza has not 
much appearance of antiquity, except that the 
fa9ade of one of the houses is quite covered with 
ancient frescos, a good deal faded and obliter- 
ated, yet with traces enough of old glory to show 
that the colors must have been well laid on. 

The front of the church, the foundation of 
which was laid six centuries ago, is still waiting 
for its casing of marbles, and I suppose will wait 
forever, though a carpenter’s staging is now 
erected before it, as if with the purpose of doing 
something 

The interior is spacious, the length of the 
church being between four and five hundred feet 
There is a nave, roofed with wooden cross- 
beams, lighted by a clere-story and supported on 
each side by seven great pointed arches, which 
rest upon octagonal pillars The octagon seems 
to be a favorite shape in Florence These pil- 
lars were clad in yellow and scarlet damask, in 
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honor of the feast of St. John The aisles, on 
each side of the nave, are lighted with high and 
somewhat narrow wmdowa of painted glass, the 
effect of which, however, is much diminished 
by the flood of common dayhght that come* in 
through the windows of the clerc-etory It is 
like admitting too much of the hght of reason 
and worldly mtelhgencc mto the mind, instead 
of liluminatmg it wholly through a religious me- 
dium The many hued samts and angels lose 
their mysterious effulgence, when we get white 
hght enough, and find we sec all the b etter 
without their help 

The mam pavement of the church is bnek- 
work , but It IS inlaid with many sepulchral slabs 
of marble, on some of which kmghdy or pneatly 
figures are sculptured m bas-rcIief In both of 
the ffide-aialcs ^erc arc saintly shnnes, alternat- 
ing with mural monuments, some of which re- 
cord names as illustrious as any in the world 
As you enter the first monument on your right 
IS that of Michel Angelo occupying the ancient 
bunal site of his fiunily The general design is 
a heavy sarcophagus ofcolored marble, with the 
figures of Sculpture, Pamting, and Architecture 
as mourners and Michel Angelo s bust above, 
the whole assuming a pyramidal form You pass 
a shnne, within its framework of marble pillars 
and a pediment, and come next to Dante s mon- 
ument, a modem work with likewise its sarcoph- 
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agus, and some huge, cold images weeping and 
sprawling over it, and an unimpressive statue of 
Dante sitting above 

Another shnne intervenes, and next you see 
the tomb of Alfieri, erected to his memory by 
the Countess of Albany, who pays, out of a wo- 
man’s love, the honor which his country owed 
him. Her own monument is in one of the 
chapels of the transept. 

Passing the next shrine you see the tomb of 
Macchiavelli, which, I think, was constructed 
not many years after his death The rest of the 
monuments, on this side of the church, com- 
memorate people of less than world-wide fame , 
and though the opposite side has likewise a mon- 
ument alternating with each shnne, I remember 
only the names of Raphael Morghen and of 
Galileo The tomb of the latter is over against 
that of Michel Angelo, being the first large tomb 
on the left-hand wall as you enter the church. 
It has the usual heavy sarcophagus, surmounted 
by a bust of Galileo, m the habit of his time, and 
is, of course, duly provided with mourners m the 
shape of Science or Astronomy, or some such 
cold-hearted people I wish every sculptor 
might be at once imprisoned for life who shall 
hereafter chisel an allegonc figure , and as for 
those who have sculptured them heretofore, let 
them be kept in purgatory till the marble shall 
have crumbled away. It is especially absurd to 
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assign to this frozen sisterhood of thcallegonc 
family the office of weeping for the dead, mas 
much as they ha\e incomparably less feeling 
than a lump of ice, which might contrive to shed 
a tear if the sun shone on iti But they seem to 
let themselves out, hk.c the hired mourners of 
an English funeral, for the very reason that, hav- 
ing no int e re s t in the dead person, nor any af- 
fections or emotions whatever, it costs them no 
wear and tear of heart. 

All round both transepts of the church there 
IS a senes of chapels, into most of which we 
went, and generally found an inscrutably darL 
picture over the altar, and often a marble bust 
or two, or perhaps a mediaeval statue of a saint, 
or a modern monumental bas-rchef in marble, 
as white as new fallen snow A chapel of the 
Bonapartes is here, containing mcmonals of two 
female members of the family In several 
chapels, moreover, there were some of those dis- 
tressing frescos by Giotto, Cimabue, or their 
compeers, which, whenever 1 sec them, — poor, 
faded relics, looking as if the Deni had been 
rubbing and scrubbing them for ccntuncs, in 
spite against the saints, — my heart sinks and 
my stomach sickens There is no other despon- 

dency like this it IS a new shade of human mis 
cry, akin to the physical disease that comes from 
dry-rot in a wall These frescos are to a church 
what dreary, old remembrances arc to a mind 
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the drearier because they were once bright 
Hope fading into Disappointment, Joy into 
Grief, and festal splendor passing into funereal 
duskiness, and saddening you all the more by 
the grim identity that you find to exist between 
gay things and sorrowful ones Only wait long 
enough, and they turn out to be the very same 
All the time we were in the church some 
great religious ceremony had been going for- 
^^'ard , the organ playing and the white-robed 
pnests bowing, gesticulating, and making Latin 
prayers at the high altar, where at least a hun- 
dred wax tapers were burning in constellations 
Everybody knelt except ourselves, yet seemed 
not to be troubled by the echoes of our passing 
footsteps, nor to require that we should pray 
along with them They consider us already 
lost irrevocably, no doubt, and therefore right 
enough in taking no heed of their devotions ; 
not but what we take so much heed, however, 
as to give the smallest possible disturbance By 
and by we sat down in the nave of the church, 
till the ceremony should be concluded ; and 
then my wife left me to go in quest of yet 
another chapel, where either Cimabue or Giotto, 
or both, have left some of their now ghastly 
decorations While she was gone I threw my 
eyes about the church, and came to the con- 
clusion that, in spite of its antiquity, its size. 
Its architecture, its painted windows, its tombs 
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of great men, and all the rc\ crcncc and interest 
that broods o\cr them it is not an impressive 
edifice Any little Norman church in Lngland 
would impress me as much, and more T here 
IS something, I do not know what, but it is m 
the region of the heart rather than in the in- 
tellect that Italan architecture, of whatever 
age or St) Ic nev cr seems to reach 

I-cavnng the Santa Croce, we went next in 
quest of the Riccardi Palace On our wa), in 
the rear of the Grand Ducal Piazra, we passed 
by the Rargcllo, former!) the palace of the Po- 
dcsta of Florence, and now converted into a 
prison It IS an immense square edifice of dark 
stone, with a tall, lank tower nstng high above 
It at one comer Two stone lions, s) mbols of 
the at), lash thar tads and glare at the passers- 
by , and all over the front of the budding win 
dows arc scattered irregularly, and grated with 
rusty iron bars also there arc many square 
holes, which probably admit a little light and 
a breath or two of air into prisoners cclb It 
IS averr ugly edifice, but looks antique, and as 
if a vast deal of history might have been trans- 
acted withm It, or have beaten like fierce 
blasts, against its dark, massiv c walls, since the 
thirteenth centun When J first saw the at) 
It struck me that there were few marks of anti 
quit) in Florence but I am now inclined to 
think otherwise, although the bnght Italian at 
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mosphere, and the general squareness and mo- 
notony of the Italian architecture, have their 
elfect in apparently modernizing everything 
But everywhere we see the ponderous Tuscan 
basements that never can decay, and which will 
look, five hundred years hence, as they look 
now ; and one often passes beneath an abbre- 
viated remnant of what was once a lofty tower, 
perhaps three hundred feet high, such as used 
to be numerous in Florence when each noble 
of the city had his own warfare to wage ; and 
there are patches of sculpture that look old on 
houses, the modern stucco of which causes them 
to look almost new. Here and there an un- 
mistakable antiquity stands in its own impres- 
sive shadow ; the Church of Or San Michele, 
for instance, once a market, but which grew to 
be a church by some inherent fitness and in- 
evitable consecration. It has not the least the 
aspect of a church, being high and square, like 
a mediaeval palace , but deep and high niches 
are let into its walls, within which stand great 
statues of saints, masterpieces of Donatello, and 
other sculptors of that age, before sculpture be- 
gan to be congealed by the influence of Greek 
art 

The Riccardi Palace is at the corner of the 
Via Larga It was built by the first Cosmo de’ 
Medici, the old banker, more than four cen- 
turies ago, and was long the home of the ignoble 
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race of pnnces which he left behind him It 
looks fit to be still the home of a pnncely race, 
being nowise dilapidated nor decayed externally, 
nor likely to be bo, its high Tuscan basement 
being as solid as a ledge of rock, and its upper 
portion not much less so, though smoothed 
into another order of stately architecture. En- 
tenng its court from the Via Larga, we found 
ourselves beneath a pillared arcade, passmg 
round the court like a cloister and on the 
walls of the palace under this su cc e ssi on of 
arches, were statues, bas reliefs and sarcophagi, 
in which, first, dead Pagans had slept, and then 
dead Christians, before the sculptured coffins 
were brought hither to adorn the palace of 
the Media In the most prominent place was a 
Latin inscription of great length and breadth, 
chiefly m praise of old Cosmo and his deeds 
and wisdom This mansion gives the visitor 
a stately notion of the life of acomraeraal man 
in the days when merchants were pnnces , not 
that It seems to be so wonderfully extensive, 
nor so very grand, for I suppose there are a 
dozen Roman palaces that excel it in both these 
pMirtiailars Still, we cannot but be consaous 
that It must have been in some sense a great 
man who thought of founding a homestead hkc 
this, and was capable of filling it with hia per- 
sonahty, as the hand fills a glove. It has been 
found spaaous enough since Cosmo s time, 
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for an emperor and a pope and a king, all of 
whom have been guests in this house. After 
being the family mansion of the Medici for 
nearly two centuries, it was sold to the Riccar- 
dis, but It was subsequently bought of them by 
the government and it is now occupied by pub- 
lic offices and societies. 

After sufficiently examining the court and its 
antiquities, we ascended a noble staircase that 
passes, by broad flights and square turns, to 
the region above the basement Here the 
palace is cut up and portioned off into little 
rooms and passages, and everysvhere there were 
desks, inkstands, and men, with |iens in their 
fingers or behind their ears. We were shown 
into a little antique chapel, quite covered with 
frescos in the Giotto style, but painted by a 
certain Gonzoh They were in pretty good 
preservation, and, in fact, I am wrong in com- 
panng them to Giotto’s works, inasmuch as 
there must have been nearly tv^o hundred years 
between the two artists The chapel was fur- 
nished with curiously carved old chairs, and 
looked surprisingly venerable within its little 
precinct 

We were next guided into the grand gallery, 
a hall of respectable size, with a frescoed ceiling, 
on which is represented the blue sky, and vari- 
ous members of the Medici family ascending 
through it by the help of angelic personages, 
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who seem only to have waited for their soaety 
to be perfectly happy At least, this was the 
meaning so far as I could make it out. Along 
one side of the gallery were oil pictures on 
looking-glasses, rather good than otherwise 
but Rome, with her palaces and villas, takes 
the splendor out of all this sort of thing else- 
where 

On our way home, and on our own side of 
the Ponte Vecchio, we passed the Palazzo 
Guicaardmi, the onaent residence of the histo- 
rian of Italy, who was a politic statesman of 
his day, and probably os cruel and unprincipled 
as any of those whose deeds he has recorded. 
Opposite, across the narrow way, stands the 
house of Macchiavelli who teas his fhend, and, 
I should judge, an honestcr man than he. The 
house IS distinguished by a marble tablet, let 
into the wall, commemorative of Macchiavelli, 
but has nothing antique or picturesque about 
It, being m a contiguous line with other smooth- 
faced and stuccoed edifices 

June 30 — Yesterday, at three o clock p 
I went to sec the final horse race of the Feast 
of St John, or rather to sec the concourse of 
people and grandees whom it brought together 
I took my stand in the vicimty of the spot whence 
the Grand Duke and his courtiers view the race, 
and from this point the scene was rather better 
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worth looking at than from the street corners 
whence I saw it before The vista of the street, 
stretching far adown between two rows of lofty 
edifices, was really gay and gorgeous with the 
silks, damasks, and tapestries of all bright hues, 
that flaunted from windows and balconies, 
whence ladies looked forth and looked down, 
themselves making the liveliest part of the show 
The whole capacity of the street swarmed with 
moving heads, leaving scarce room enough for 
the carriages, which, as on Sunday, passed up and 
down, until the signal for the race was given. 
Equipages, too, were constantly arriving at the 
door of the building which communicates with 
the open loggia, where the Grand Ducal party 
sit to see and to be seen Two sentinels were 
standing at the door, and presented arms as 
each courtier or ambassador, or whatever dignity 
It might be, alighted Most of them had on 
gold-embroidered court dresses ; some of them 
had military uniforms, and medals in abundance 
at the breast; and ladies also came, looking like 
heaps of lace and gauze m the carriages, but 
lightly shaking themselves into shape as they 
went up the steps. By and by a trumpet 
sounded, a drum beat, and again appeared a 
succession of half a dozen royal equipages, each 
with Its SIX horses, its postilion, coachman, and 
three footmen, grand with cocked hats and em- 
broidery ; and the gray-headed, bowing Grand 
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Duke and his nodding Grand Duchess as before. 
The Noble Guard ranged themselves on horse- 
back opposite the loggia , but there was no irk- 
some and impertinent show of ceremony and 
restraint upon the people The play-guard of 
volunteer soldiers, who escort the President of 
the United States in his Northern progresses, 
keep back their fellow-atizcns much more 
sternly and immidgably than the Florentine 
guard kept back the populace from its despotic 
soveragn 

This morning Julian and I have been to the 
UfEzi gallery It was his first visit there, and 
he passed a sweeping condemnation upon every 
thing he saw, except a fly> a snail-shell a cater 
pillar, a lemon, a piece of bread, and a windlass, 
in some of the Dutch pictures. The Venus di 
Media met with no sort of favor His feeling 
of utter distaste react ed upon me and I was 
sensible of the same weary lack of apprcaation 
that used to chill me through, in my earlier 
visits to picture galleries the same doubt, 
moreover, whether we do not bamboozle our- 
selves in the greater part of the admiration which 
we learn to b«tow I looked with some plea- 
sure at one of Correggio s Madonnas m the 
Tribune, — no dmne and deep-thoughted mo- 
ther of the Saviour but a young woman playing 
with her first child, as gay and thoughtless as 
Itself I looked at Michel Angelo s Madonna 
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m which William Ware saw such prophetic depth 
of feeling ; but I suspect it was one of the many 
instances in which the spectator sees more than 
the painter ever dreamed of. 

Straying through the city, after leaving the 
gallery, we went into the Church of Or San Mi- 
chele, and saw in its architecture the traces of 
Its transformation from a market into a church. 
In Its pristine state it consisted of a double row 
of three great open arches, with the wind blow- 
ing through them, and the sunshine falling 
aslantwise into them, while the bustle of the 
market, the sale of fish, flesh, or fruit went on 
within, or brimmed over into the streets that 
enclosed them on every side. But, four or five 
hundred years ago, the broad arches were built 
up with stone-work , windows were pierced 
through and filled with painted glass ; a high 
altar, in a rich style of pointed Gothic, was 
raised ; shnnes and confessionals were set up , 
and here It is, a solemn and antique church, where 
a man may buy his salvation instead of his din- 
ner At any rate, the Catholic priests will in- 
sure it to him, and take the price. The sculp- 
ture, within the beautifully decorated niches, on 
the outside of the church, is very curious and 
interesting The statues of those old saints 
seem to have that charm of earnestness which 
so attracts the admirers of the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters 
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It appears that a picture of the Virgin used 
to hang against one the pillars of the market- 
place while It was sail a market, and in the year 
1291 several miracles were wrought by it, in- 
somuch that a chapel was consecrated for it. 
So many worshippers came to the shnne that 
the business of the market was impeded, and 
ultimately the Virgin and St. Michael won the 
whole space for themselves The upper part 
of the edifice was at that time a granary, and is 
still used for other than religious purposes. This 
church was one spot to which the inhabitants 
betook themselves much for refuge and divine 
assistance dunng the great plague described by 
Boccacao 

Jufy 2 — We set out yesterday morning to 
visit the Palazzo BuonarotO, Michel Angelo s 
ancestral home. It 13 m the Via Ghibel- 
bna, an ordinary-looking, three story house, with 
broad-brimmed eaves, a stuccoed front, and two 
or three windows painted in fresco, besides the 
real ones. Adown the street, there is a glimpse 
of the hills outside of Florence, The sun shm- 
ing heavily directly upon the front, we rang the 
door-bell, and then drew back mto the shadow 
that fell from the opposite side of the street. 
After we had waited some time a man looked 
out from an upper window and a woman from 
a lower one, and informed us that we could not 
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be admitted now, nor for two or three months 
to come, the house being under repairs It is a 
pity, for I wished to see Michel Angelo’s sword 
and walking-stick and old slippers, and what- 
ever other of his closest personalities are to be 
shown. . . . 

We passed into the Piazza of the Grand 
Duke, and looked into the court of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, with its beautifully embossed pillars ; 
and, seeing just beyond the court a staircase of 
broad and easy steps, we ascended it at a ven- 
ture Upward and upward we went, flight after 
flight of stairs, and through passages, till at last 
we found an official who ushered us into a large 
saloon. It was the Hall of Audience. Its 
heavily embossed ceiling, rich with tarnished 
gold, was a feature of antique magnificence, and 
the only one that it retained, the floor being 
paved with tiles and the furniture scanty or 
none. There were, however, three cabinets 
standing against the walls, two of which con- 
tained very curious and exquisite carvings and 
cuttings in ivory , some of them in the Chinese 
style of hollow, concentric balls ; others, really 
beautiful works of art . little crucifixes, statues, 
saintly and knightly, and cups enriched with 
delicate bas-reliefs The custode pointed to a 
small figure of St Sebastian, and also to a vase 
around which the reliefs seemed to assume life 
Both these specimens, he said, were by Ben- 
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venuto CelJmi, and there were many others that 
might well have been wrought by his famous 
hand. The third cabinet contained a great 
number and vancty of craafixes, chahees, and 
whatever other vessels are needed m altar service, 
exquisitely carved out of amber They belong 
to the chapel of the palace, and into this holy 
closet we were now conducted It is large 
enough to accommodate comfortably perhaps 
thirty worshippers, and is quite covered with 
frescos by Ghirlandaio in good preservation, 
and with remnants enough of gildng and bnght 
color to show how splendid the chapel must 
have been when the Mcdicean Grand Dukes 
used to pray here. The altar is still ready for 
service, and I am not sure that some of the wax 
tapers were not burning but Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was nowhere to be seen 

The custodc now led us back through the 
Hall of Audience into a smaller room, hung 
with pictures, chiefly of the Media and their 
connections, among whom was one Carolina, 
an intelligent and p r e tt y child, and Bianca Ca- 
pclla 

There was nothing else to show us except a 
very noble and most spaaous saloon, lighted 
by two large windows at each end, coming down 
level with the floor and by a row of windows 
on one side just beneath the cornice A gilded 
framework divides the ceiling into squares, ar- 
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cles, and octagons, the compartments of which 
are filled with pictures in oil , and the walls are 
covered with immense frescos, representing va- 
rious battles and triumphs of the Florentines 
Statues by Michel Angelo, John of Bologna, 
and Bandmelli, as well historic as ideal, stand 
round the hall, and it is really a fit theatre for 
the historic scenes of a country to be acted in 
It was built, moreover, with the idea of its be- 
ing the council hall of a free people , but our 
own little Faneuil, which was meant, m all sim- 
plicity, to be merely a spot where the towns- 
people should meet to choose their selectmen, 
has served the world better in that respect I 
wish I had more room to speak of this vast, 
dusky, historic hall. [This volume of journal 
closes here ] 

July 4, 1858 — Yesterday forenoon we went 
to see the Church of Santa Maria Novella. 
VV^e found the piazza, on one side of which the 
church stands, encumbered with the amphithe- 
atncal ranges of wooden seats that had been 
erected to accommodate the spectators of the 
chariot races at the recent Feast of St John 
The front of the church is composed of black 
and white marble, which, in the course of the 
five centuries that it has been built, has turned 
brown and yellow. On the right hand, as you 
approach, is a long colonnade of arches, extend- 
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ing on a line with the facade, and having a tomb 
beneath every arch This colonnade forms one 
of the enclosing walls of a cloister We found 
none of the front entrances open, but on our 
left, m a wall at nght angles with the church, 
there was an open gateway, approachmg which, 
we saw, within the four-sided colonnade, an en- 
closed green space of a cloister This is what 
18 called the Chiostro Verde, so named from the 
prevailing color of the frescos with which the 
walls beneath the arches ore adorned 

This cloister is the reality of what I used to 
imagine when I saw the half-rainous colonnades 
connected with English cathedrals, or endeav 
ored to trace out the lines along the broken 
wall of some old abbey Not that this extant 
cloister, stiU perfect and m daily use for its 
original purposes, is nearly so beautiful as the 
crumblmg rum which has ceased to be trodden 
by monkuh feet for more than three centunes 
The cloister of Santa Mona has not the seclu- 
sion that IS desirable, bang open, by its gate- 
way, to the public square and scvoal of the 
neighbors, women as well as men were loiter- 
ing within Its preemets The convent, how- 
ever, has another and larger cloister, which 1 
suppose IS kept free from mtcrlopers The 
Chiostro Verde is a walk round the four sides 
of a square, beneath an arched and groined roof 
One side of the walk looks upon an enclosed 
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green space with a fountain or a tomb (I forget 
which) in the centre ; the other side is orna- 
mented all along with a succession of ancient 
frescos, representing subjects of Scripture his- 
tory. In the days when the designs were more 
distinct than now, it must have been a very ef- 
fective way for a monk to read Bible history, 
to see Its personages and events thus passing 
visibly beside him m his morning and evening 
walks. Beneath the frescos on one side of the 
cloistered walk, and along the low stone para- 
pet that separates it from the grass-plat on the 
other, are inscriptions to the memory of the 
dead who are buried underneath the pavement. 
The most of these were modern, and recorded 
the names of persons of no particular note 
Other monumental slabs were inlaid with the 
pavement itself Two or three Dominican 
monks, belonging to the convent, passed in 
and out while we were there, in their white 
habits. 

After going round three sides, we came to 
the fourth, formed by the wall of the church, 
and heard the voice of a pnest behind a curtain 
that fell down before a door. Lifting it aside, 
we went in, and found ourselves in the ancient 
chapter house, a large interior formed by two 
great pointed arches crossing one another m a 
groined roof. The broad spaces of the walls 
were entirely covered with frescos that are nch 
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even now, and must have glowed with an in- 
expressible splendor when fresh from the ar^ 
tists hands, five hundred years ago There is 
a long penod during which frescos illuminate 
a church or a hall in a way that no other adorn- 
ment can when this epoch of brightness is 
past, they become the dreanest ghosts of per- 
ished magnificence. This chapter house 13 
the only part of the church that is now used for 
the purposes of public worship There arc 
aevcral confessionals, and two chapels or ahnnes, 
each with its lighted tapers, A pnest per- 
formed mass while we were there, and several 
persons, as usual, atepp>ed m to do a little de- 
votion Gthcf praying on their own account, or 
uniting with the ceremony that was going for- 
ward One man was followed by two little 
dogs, and m the midst of his prayers, as one of 
the dogs was mchned to stray about the church, 
he kept snapping his fingers to call him back. 
The cool dusky refreshment of these holy 
places, affording such a refuge from the hot 
noon of the streets and piazzas, probably sug- 
gests devotional ideas to the people, and it mav 
be, when they arc praying, they feel a breath 
of Paradise faniung them If we could only 
see any good cfiects m thar daily life, we might 
deem it an excellent thing to be able to find in- 
cense and a prayer always ascending, to which 
every individual may join his own. I really 
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wonder that the Catholics are not better men 
and women 

When we had looked at the old frescos, . . 
we emerged into the cloister again, and thence 
ventured into a passage which would have led 
us to the Chiostro Grande, where strangers, and 
especially ladies, have no right to go It was a 
secluded corridor, very neatly kept, bordered 
with sepulchral monuments, and at the end ap- 
peared a vista of cypress-trees, which, indeed, 
were but an illusory perspective, being painted 
m fresco While we loitered along . . the 

sacnstan appeared and olfered to show us the 
church, and led us into the transept on the nght 
of the high altar, and ushered us into the sac- 
risty, where we found two artists copying some 
of Fra Angelico’s pictures These were painted 
on the three wooden leaves of a tript5’'ch, and, 
as usual, were glorified with a great deal of 
gilding, so that they seemed to float m the 
brightness of a heavenly element Solomon 
speaks of “ apples of gold m pictures of silver ” 
The pictures of Fra Angelico, and other artists 
of that age, are really pictures of gold , and it 
is wonderful to see how rich the effect, and how 
much delicate beauty is attained (by Fra An- 
gelico at least) along with it. His miniature 
heads appear to me much more successful than 
his larger ones In a monkish point of view, 
however, the chief value of the triptych of which 
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I am speaking docs not lie in the pictures, for 
they merely serve as the framework of some 
relics, which are set all round the edges of the 
three leaves They consist of little bits and 
fragments of bones, and of packages carefully 
tied up in silk, the contents of which are signi- 
ficd in Gothic letters appended to each parcel 
The sacred vessels of the church arc likewise 
kept in the saensty 

Recntenng the transept, our guide showed us 
the chapel of the Strozzi family, which is acces- 
sible by a flight of steps from the floor of the 
church The walls of this chapel are covered 
with frescos by Orcagna, representing around 
the altar The Last Judgment, and on one of 
the walls heaven and the assembly of the blessed, 
and on the other of course, hell I cannot 
speak as to the truth of the representation but, 
at all events, it was purgatory to look at it. 

We next passed into the choir, which oc- 
cupies the extreme end of the church behind 
the great square mass of the high altar, and is 
surrounded with a double row of anaent oaken 
seats of venerable shape and carving The 
choir 18 illuminated by a threefold GoUiic win- 
dow, full of nchly painted glass, worth all the 
frescos that ever stained a wall or ceiling, but 
these walls, nevertheless arc adorned wi^ fres- 
cos by Ghirlandaio, and it is easy to see must 
once have made a magnificent appearance. I 
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really was sensible of a sad and ghostly beauty 
in many of the figures ; but all the bloom, the 
magic of the painter’s touch, his topmost art, 
have long ago been rubbed off, the white plaster 
showing through the colors m spots, and even 
m large spaces Any other sort of rum acquires 
a beauty proper to its decay, and often superior 
to that of Its pristine state ; but the rum of a 
picture, especially of a fresco, is wholly unre- 
deemed , and, moreover, it dies so slowly that 
many generations are likely to be saddened by 
It. 

We next saw the famous picture of the Virgin 
by Cimabue, which was deemed a miracle m its 
day, . . . and still brightens the sombre walls 
with the lustre of its gold ground. As to its 
artistic merits, it seems to me that the babe 
Jesus has a certain air of state and dignity ; but 
I could see no charm whatever in the broad- 
faced Virgin, and it would relieve my mind and 
rejoice my spirit if the picture were borne out 
of the church m another triumphal procession 
(like the one which brought it there), and re- 
verently burnt This should be the final honor 
paid to all human works that have served a good 
office m their day, for when their day is over, 
if still galvanized into false life, they do harm 
instead of good. . . . The interior of Santa 
Mana Novella is spacious and in the Gothic 
style, though diffenng from English churches 
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of that order of architecture It is not now 
kept open to the public, nor were any of the 
shnnes and chapels, nor even the high altar it- 
self, adorned and lighted for worship The 
pictures that decorated the shnnes along the 
sidc-aisles have been removed, leaving bare, 
blank spaces of bnckwork, very dreary and de- 
solate to beholcL This is almost worse than a 
black oil painting or a faded fresco The church 
was much injured by the French, and afterwards 
by the Austrians, both powers having quarte r e d 
their troops within the holy prcancts. Its old 
walls, however, are yet stalwart enough to out- 
last another set of frescos, and to see the be- 
ginning and the end of a new school of painting 
as long lived as Cimabue s, I should be sorry 
to have the church go to decay, because it was 
here that Boccacao s dames and cavaliers en- 
countered one another, and formed their plan 
of r e trea ting into the country during the 
plague. 

At the door we bought a string of beads, with 
a small cniafix appended, in memory of the 
place. The beads seem to be of a grayish, pear- 
shaped seed, and the seller assured us tliat they 
were the tears of St. Job They were cheap 
probably because Job shed so many tears in his 
lifetime. 

It being still early in the day, we went to the 
Uffizi gallery, and after loitcnng a good while 
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among the pictures, were so fortunate as to find 
the room of the bronzes open. The first ob- 
ject that attracted us was John of Bologna’s 
Mercury, poising himself on tiptoe, and look- 
ing not merely buoyant enough to float, but as 
if he possessed more than the eagle’s power of 
lofty flight. It seems a wonder that he did not 
absolutely fling himself into the air when the 
artist gave him the last touch No bolder work 
was ever achieved ; nothing so full of life has 
been done since I was much interested, too, 
in the original little wax model, two feet high, 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus The wax seems 
to be laid over a wooden framework, and is but 
roughly finished off 

In an adjoining room are innumerable spe- 
cimens of Roman and Etruscan bronzes, great 
and small. A bronze Chimera did not stnke 
me as very ingeniously conceived, the goat’s 
head being merely an adjunct, growing out of 
the back of the monster, without possessing 
any original and substantive share in its nature 
The snake’s head is at the end of the tail The 
object most really interesting was a Roman 
eagle, the standard of the Twenty-fourth Legion, 
about the size of a blackbird. 

July 8. — On the 6th we went to the Church 
of the Annunziata, which stands in the piazza of 
the same name On the corner of the Via dei 
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Scm 13 the palace which I suppose to be the 
one that Browning makes the scene of his poem, 
“The Statue and the Bust, and the statue of 
Duke Ferdinand sits stately on horseback, with 
his face turned towards the window, where the 
lady ought to appear Neither she nor the 
bust, however, was visible, at least not to my 
eyes The church occupies one side of the 
piazza, and in front of it, as likewise on the two 
adjoining sides of the square, there arc pillared 
arcades constructed by Brunelleschi or his schol- 
ars. Afrerpas3ingthroughthcsearches,and8till 
before entenng the church itself, you come to 
an anaent cloister, which is now quite enclosed 
m glass as a means of preserving some frescos of 
Andrea del Sarto and others, which are consid 
ered valuable. 

Passing the threshold of the church, we were 
quite dazzled by the splendor that shone upon 
us from the ceiling of the nave, the great paral 
Iclograms of which, viewed from one end, look 
as if nchly embossed all over with gold- The 
whole interior, indeed, has an effect of bnght- 
ness and magnificence, the walls being covered 
mostly with hght-colorcd marble, into which 
arc inlaid compartments of rarer and richer 
marbles The pillars and pilasters, too,*are of 
vanegated marbles with Connthian capitals, 
that shine just as bnghtly as if they were of solid 
gold, so fothfuUy have they been gilded and 
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burnished The pavement is formed of squares 
of black and white marble. There aie no sidc- 
aislesj but ranges of chapels, with communication 
from one to another, stand round the whole 
extent of the nave and choir ; all of marble, all 
decorated with pictures, statues, busts, and mu- 
ral monuments ; all worth, separately, a day’s 
inspection. The high altar is of great beauty 
and richness, . . and also the tomb of John 

of Bologna in a chapel at the remotest extrem- 
ity of the church In this chapel there are some 
bas-reliefs by him, and also a large crucifix with 
a marble Christ upon it I think there has been 
no better sculptor since the days of Phidias . . . 

The church was founded by seven gentlemen 
of Florence, who formed themselves into a re- 
ligious order called “ Servants of Mary ” Many 
miraculous cures were wrought here , and the 
church, in consequence, was so thickly hung 
with votive offerings of legs, arms, and other 
things in wax, that they used to tumble upon 
people’s heads, so that finally they were all 
cleared out as rubbish The church is still, I 
should imagine, looked upon as a place of pecu- 
liar sanctity , for while we were there it had an 
unusual number of kneeling worshippers, and 
persons were passing from shrine to shnne all 
round the nave and choir, praying awhile at 
each, and thus performing a pilgrimage at little 
cost of time and labor. One old gentleman, I 
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obscncd, earned a cushion or pad, just big 
enough for one knee, on which he carefully ad 
justed his genuflections before each altar An 
old woman in the choir pra\cd altcmatcly to us 
and to the saints with most success, I hope, in 
her pentions to the latter, though ce r t a mU her 
prayers to ouncUcs teemed the more fcj^cnt 
of the two 

When we had gone entirely round the church, 
we came at last to the chapel of the Annunziata, 
which stands on the floor of the na\ c, on the left 
hand as we enter It is a \ cry beautiful piece of 
architecture —a sort of canopy of marble, sup- 
ported upon pillars and Its magnificence within 
in marble and stU er and all manner of hoI\ de- 
coration, is quite indescribable It was built four 
hundred y cars ago, by Pietro dc Media and has 
probablv been growing nchcr c%cr since 1 he 
altar 15 entirely of siher, nchly embossed As 
many people w ere kneeling on the steps before it 
as could find room and most of them when the; 
finished their prayers ascended the steps, kissed 
over and o\cr again the margin of the silrer 
altar, laid thar foreheads upon it, and then de- 
posited an offering in a box placed upon the 
cJtar s top From the dulness of the chink in 
the only ease when I heard it, I judged it to be 
a small copper com 

In the inner part of this chapel is presen cd a 
miraculous picture of the Santisstma Annunzi 
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ata, painted by angels, and held in such holy 
repute that forty thousand dollars have lately 
been expended in providing a new crown for 
the sacred personage represented The picture 
IS now veiled behind a curtain , and as it is a 
fresco, and is not considered to do much credit 
to the angelic artists, I was well contented not 
to see It 

We found a side door of the church admit- 
ting us into the great cloister, which has a walk 
of intersecting arches round its four sides, paved 
with flat tombstones, and broad enough for six 
people to walk abreast On the walls, in the 
semicircles of each successive arch, are frescos 
representing incidents in the lives of the seven 
founders of the church, and all the lower part of 
the wall IS incrusted with marble inscriptions to 
the memory of the dead, and mostly of persons 
who have died not ver}’- long ago The space 
enclosed by the cloistered walk, usually made 
cheerful by green grass, has a pavement of tomb- 
stones laid in regular ranges In the centre 
IS a stone octagonal structure, which at first I 
supposed to be the tomb of some deceased 
mediaeval personage , but, on approaching, I 
found It a well, with its bucket hanging within 
the curb, and looking as if it were in constant 
use The surface of the water lav deep beneath 
the deepest dust of the dead people, and thence 
threw up its picture of the sky ; but I think it 
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wouJd not be a moderate thmt that would in- 
duce me to dnnk of that well 

On leaving the church we bought a little gilt 
crucifix 

On Sunday evening I paid a short visit to 
Mr Powers, and, as usual, was entertained and 
instructed with his conversation It did not, 
indeed, turn upon artistical subjects , but the 
artistic 13 only one side of his character, and, I 
think, not the pnnapol side. He might have 
achieved valuable success as an engineer and 
mechamaan He gave a dissertation on flying 
machines, evidentl) from his own expencnce, 
and came to the conclusion that it is impossible 
to fly by means of steam or any other motn^e 
power now known to man No force hitherto 
attained would suiflcc to lift the engine which 
generated it. He appeared to anoapate that 
flying will be a future mode of locomotion, but 
not all the moral condition of mankind is so 
improved as to obviate the bad uses to which 
the power might be applied. Another topic 
discussed was a cure for complaints of the chest 
by the inhalation of nitnc aad , and he pro- 
duced his own apparatus for that purpose, b«ng 
merely a tube inserted into a bottle containing a 
small quantity of the aad, just enough to pro- 
duce the gas for inhaJaaon He told me, too, 
a remedy for bums acadcntally discovered by 
himself VIZ. to wear wash leather, or somc- 
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thing equivalent, over the burn, and keep it 
constantly wet. It prevents all pain, and cures 
by the exclusion of the air He evidently has 
a great tendency to empirical remedies, and 
would have made a natural doctor of mighty 
potency, possessing the shrewd sense, inventive 
faculty, and self-reliance that such persons re- 
quire It IS very singular that there should be 
an ideal vein in a man of this character. 

This morning he called to see me, with in- 
telligence of the failure of the new attempt to 
lay the electric cable between England and 
America , and here, too, it appears the misfor- 
tune might have been avoided if a plan of his 
own for laving the cable had been adopted He 
explained his process, and made it seem as prac- 
ticable as to put up a bell-wire I do not re- 
member how or why (but appositely) he re- 
peated some verses, from a pretty little ballad 
about fames, that had struck his fancy, and he 
wound up his talk with some acute observations 
on the characters of General Jackson and other 
public men. He told an anecdote, illustrating 
the old general’s small acquaintance with astro- 
nomical science, and his force of will in compel- 
ling a whole dinner party of better instructed 
people than himself to succumb to him m an 
argument about eclipses and the planetary sys- 
tem generally Powers witnessed the scene 
himself He thinks that General Jackson was 
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a man of the keenest and surest intuitions, m 
respect to men and measures, but with no power 
of reasoning out his owm conclusions, or of 
imparting them intcIlectualJ) to other persons 
Men who have known JaeJ^n momatclf, and 
in great affairs would not agree as to this m 
tcllcctual and argumentative dcficicnc), though 
the) would fully allow the intuitive faculty I 
have heard Genera! Pierce tell a stnking in- 
stance of Jackson s power of presenting his own 
vnew of a subject with irresistible force to the 
mind of the auditor President Buchanan has 
likewise expressed to me os high admiration of 
Jackson as I ever heard one man avrard to an 
other Surely he was a great man, and his 
native strength, as well of intellect as character, 
compelled every man to be his tool that came 
within his reach and the more cunning the in- 
dividual might be, It served only to make him 
the sharper tool 

SpeaUng of Jackson, and rcmcmbenrfg Ra- 
phael s picture of Pope Julius 1 1 , the best por- 
trait in the whole world and excellent in all its 
repetitions, I wish it had been possible for Ra- 
phael to paint General Jackson ’ 

Refemng again to General Jackson s intui- 
cons, and to Powers s idea that he was unable 
to render a reason to himself or others for w hat 
he chose to do I should have thought that this 
very probably might have been the ease were 
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there not such strong evidence to the contrary. 
The highest, or perhaps any high administra- 
tive ability, IS intuitive, and precedes argument, 
and rises above it. It is a revelation of the very 
thing to be done, and its propriety and neces- 
sity are felt so strongly that vety likely it can- 
not be talked about ; if the doer can likewise 
talk. It is an additional and gratuitous faculty, 
as little to be expected as that a poet should 
be able to write an explanatory’’ cnticism on his 
own poem The English overlook this in their 
scheme of government, which requires that the 
members of the national executive should be 
orators, and the readiest and most fluent ora- 
tors that can be found The very fact (on 
which they are selected) that they are men of 
words makes it improbable that they are like- 
wise men of deeds. And it is only tradition 
and old custom, founded on an obsolete state 
of things, that assigns any value to parliamen- 
tary ofatory The world has done with it, ex- 
cept as an intellectual pastime The speeches 
have no effect till they are converted into news- 
paper paragraphs ; and they had better be com- 
posed as such, in the first place, and oratory re- 
served for churches, courts of law, and public 
dinner tables 

July lo. — My wife and I went yesterday 
forenoon to see the Church of San Marco, with 
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which IS connected a convent of Dominicans, 
The intenons not less than three or four 
hundred years old and w m the classic style, 
with a flat ceiling, gilded, and a lofty arch, sup- 
ported by pillars, between the nave and choir 
There arc no side aisles, but ranges of shnnes 
on both sides of the nave, each beneath its own 
pair of pillars and pediments. The pavement 
is of bnek, with here and there a marble tomb- 
stone inlaid It IS not a magmfleent church, 
but looks dingy with omc and apparent neglect, 
though rendered sufBacntly intcrcsang b) stat- 
ues of mediaeval date by John of Bologna and 
other old sculptors, and by monumental busts 
and bas-reliefs also, there is a wooden cruafix 
by Giotto, with anaent gilding on it and a 
painting of Chnst, which was considered a won 
derful work in its day Each shrme, or most 
of them, at any rate, had its dork old picture, 
and there is a very old and hideous mosaic of 
the Virgin and two saints, which I looked at 
very slightly, with the purpose of immediately 
forgettingiL Savonarola the reforming monk, 
was a brother of this convent, and was tom 
from Its shelter, to be subsequently hanged and 
burnt m the Grand ^ocal Piazza A large 
chapel in the left transept is of the Salviati fom 
ily, dedicated to St. Anthony, and decorated 
with several statues of saints, and with some old 
frescos When we had more than suffiaently 
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examined these, the custode proposed to show 
us some frescos of Fra Angelico, and conducted 
us into a large cloister, under the arches of which, 
and beneath a covering of glass, he pointed to 
a picture of St Dominic kneeling at the Cross 
There are two or three others by the angelic 
friar in different parts of the cloister, and a reg- 
ular series, filling up all the arches, by various 
artists Its four-sided, cloistered walk surrounds 
a square, open to the sky as usual, and paved 
with gray stones that have no inscriptions, but 
probably are laid over graves Its walls, how- 
ever, are mcrusted, and the walk itself is paved 
with monumental inscriptions on marble, none 
of which, so far as I observed, were of ancient 
date Either the fashion of thus commemorat- 
ing the dead is not ancient m Florence, or the 
old tombstones have been removed to make 
room for new ones I do not know where the 
monks themselves have their burial-place , per- 
haps in an inner cloister which we did not see 
All the inscriptions here, I believe, were m 
memory of persons not connected with the con- 
vent 

A door m the wall of the cloister admitted 
us into the chapter-house, its interior moder- 
ately spacious, with a roof formed by intersect- 
ing arches Three sides of the walls were cov- 
ered with blessed whitewash , but on the fourth 
side, opposite to the entrance, was a great fresco 
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of the Cruafixjon, by Fra Angelico, surrounded 
with a border or pictured framework m which 
arc represented the heads of saints, prophets 
and sibyls as huge as hfe. The cross of the 
Savioior and those of the thieves were painted 
against a dark red sky the figures upon them 
were lean and attenuated evidently the vague 
concepOona of a man who had never seen a 
naked figure. Beneath was a multitude of peo- 
ple, most of whom were saints who had hved 
and been martyred long after the Crucifixion , 
and some of these had wounds from which gilded 
rays shone forth as if the inner glory and bless- 
edness of the holy men blazed through them 
It 13 a very ugly picture, and its uglmess is not 
that of strength and vigor but of weakness and 
incompetency Fra Angehco should have con- 
fined himself to mituaturc heads, in which his 
dchcacy of touch and minute labor often pro- 
duce an excellent effect. The custodc informed 
us that there were more frescos of this pious 
artist m the intcnor of the convent, mto which 
I tmght be allowed admittance but not my wife. 
I declined seeing them, and heartily thanked 
Heaven for my escape 

Returning through the church, we stopped to 
look at a shnne on the nght of the entrance, 
where several wax candles were lighted, and the 
steps of which were crowded with worshippers 
It was evidently a spot of spcaal sanctity and, 
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approaching the steps, we saw, behind a gilded 
framework of stars and protected by glass, a 
wooden image of the Saviour, naked, covered 
with spots of blood, crowned with thorns, and 
expressing ail the human wretchedness that the 
carver’s skill could represent. The whole shrine, 
within the glass, was hung with offerings, as 
well of silver and gold as of tinsel and trump- 
ery, and the body of Christ glistened with gold 
chains and ornaments, and with watches of sil- 
ver and gold, some of which appeared to be of 
very old manufacture, and others might be new 
Amid all this glitter the face of pain and gnef 
looked forth, not a whit comforted. While we 
stood there, a woman, who had been praying, 
arose from her knees and laid an offering of a 
single flower upon the shrine. 

The corresponding arch, on the opposite side 
of the entrance, contained a wax-work within a 
large glass case, representing the Nativity. I 
do not remember how the Blessed Infantlooked, 
but the Virgin was gorgeously dressed in silks, 
satins, and gauzes, with spangles and ornaments 
of all kinds, and I believe brooches of real dia- 
monds on her bosom. Her attire, judging from 
Its freshness and newness of glitter, might have 
been put on that very morning. 

July 13 — We went for the second time, this 
morning, to the Academy of Fine Arts, and I 
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looked pretty thoroughly flt the Pre Uophaclitt 
pictures, few of which arc rcall) worth looking 
at now'adaj&p Cimabue and Giotto might cer- 
tainly be dismissed henceforth and fo^c^cr, 
without an) detnment to the cause of good art 
There IS what seems to me a better picture than 
cither of these has produced, b) Bonamteo Buf- 
falmacco an artist of about their date or not 
long after The first real picture in the senes 
IS The Adoration of the Magi, by Gentile da 
Fabnano, a really splendid work in all senses, 
with noble and beautiful figures in it, and a 
crowd of personages, managed with great skill 
Three pictures by Pcrugino arc the only other 
ones I cared to look at In one of these, the 
face of the Virgin, who holds the dead Chnst 
on her knees, has a deeper expression of woe 
than can ever have been painted since After 
Pcrugino the pictures cease to be interesting, 
the art came forward with rapid strides, but the 
painters and their productions do not take nearly 
so much hold of the spectator as before 1 hey 
all paint better than Giotto and Gmabuc,“in 
some respects better than Pcrugino, but they 
paint in vain, probably because they were not 
nearly so much in earnest, and meant far less, 
though possessing the dextenty to express far 
more. Andrea del Sarto appears to have been 
a good painter, yet I always turn away readily 
from his picwrcs- I looked again, and for a 
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good while, at Carlo Dolce’s portrait of the 
Eternal Father, for it is a miracle and master- 
piece of absurdity, and almost equally a miracle 
of pictorial art It is the All-powcriess, a fair- 
haircd, soft, consumptive deity, with a mouth 
that has fallen open through very weakness 
He holds one hand on his stomach, as if the 
wickedness and wretchedness of mankind made 
him qualmish, and he is looking down out of 
heaven with an expression of pitiable appeal, 
or as if seeking somewhere for assistance m his 
heav}'’ task of ruling the universe. You might 
fancy such a being falling on his knees before a 
strong-wnlled man, and beseeching him to take 
the reins of omnipotence out of his hands No 
wonder that wrong gets the better of right, and 
that good and ill are confounded, if the Su- 
preme Head w'ere as here depicted , for I never 
saw, and nobody else ever saw', so perfect a re- 
presentation of a person burdened with a task 
infinitely above his strength If Carlo Dolce 
had been w'lcked enough to know w'hat he W'as 
doing, the picture w'ould have been most blas- 
phemous, — a satire, in the very person of the 
Almight)’-, against all incompetent rulers, and 
against the rickety machine and crazy action 
of the universe Heaven forgive me for such 
thoughts as this picture has suggested ’ It must 
be added that the great original defect m the 
character as here represented is an easy good- 
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nature I wonder what Michel Angelo would 
have said to this painting 

In the large, enclosed court connected with 
the Academj there arc a number of statues, bas 
reliefs, and casts, and what was especially inter- 
esting, the vague and rude commencement of a 
statue of Sl Matthew by Michel Angelo The 
conceptions of this great sculptor were so god- 
bke that he seems to ha\c been discontented at 
not likewise possessing the godlike attribute of 
creating and cmbod\ing them with an instan- 
taneous thought, and therefore we often find 
sculptures from his hand left at the cndcal point 
of thetr struggle to get out of the marble The 
statue of Sc. Matthew looks like the antedilu 
nan fossil of a human being of an epoch when 
humanity was mightier and more majestic than 
now, long ago imprisoned in stone, and half 
uncovered again 

*^uly 16 — We went yesterday forenoon to 
seethe Baigcllo 1 do not know anvthing more 
pi c t ur e s que in Florence than the great intcnor 
court of this anaent Palace of the Podesta, with 
the lofty height of the edifice looking down 
into the enclosed space, dark and stem and the 
armorial bearings of a Jong succession of magis- 
trates carved in stone upon the walls, a garland, 
as It were, of these Gothic devices cattending 
quite round the court. The best feature of the 
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whole IS the broad stone staircase, with its heavy 
balustrade, ascending externally from the court 
to the iron-gi ated door m the second story. We 
passed the sentinels under the lofty archway that 
communicates with the street, and went up the 
stairs without being questioned or impeded. At 
the iron-grated door, however, we were met by 
two officials in uniform, who courteously in- 
formed us that there was nothing to be exhib- 
ited m the Bargello except an old chapel con- 
taining some frescos by Giotto, and that these 
could only be seen by making a previous ap- 
pointment with the custode, he not being con- 
stantly on hand. I was not sorry to escape the 
frescos, though one of them is a portrait of 
Dante. 

We next went to the Church of the Badia, 
which is built in the form of a Greek cross, with 
a flat roof embossed and once splendid with 
now tarnished gold. The pavement is of brick, 
and the walls of dark stone, similar to that of 
the interior of the Cathedral [ptetra serena\ and 
there being, according to Florentine custom, 
but little light, the effect was sombre, though 
the cool gloomy dusk was refreshing after the 
hot turmoil and dazzle of the adjacent street. 
Here we found three or four Gothic tombs, 
with figures of the deceased persons stretched 
m marble slumber upon them. There were 
likewise a picture or two, which it was impos- 
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Bible to see, indeed, I have hardly ever met 
with a picture m a church that was not utterly 
wasted and thrown away in the deep shadows 
of the chaj>cl it was meant to adorn If there 
IS the remotest chance of its being seen, the 
saenstan hangs a curtain before it for the sake 
of his fee for withdrawing it. In the chapel of 
the Bianco family we saw (if it could be called 
seeing) what is considered the finest oil pamt- 
ing of Fra Filippo Lippi. It was evidently 
hnng with reference to a lofty window on the 
other side of the church whence suffiaent hght 
might fall upon it to show a picture so vividly 
painted as this is and as most of Fra Filippo 
Lippi 8 are. The window was curtained how- 
ever and the chapel so dusky that I could make 
out nothing 

Several persons came in to say their prayers 
during the little tune that we remained m the 
church, and as we came out we passed a good 
woman who sat kmtting m the coolness of the 
vestibule, which was lined with mural tomb- 
Btones. Probably she spends the day thus, 
keeping up the little industry of her fingers, 
slipping into the church to pray whenever a 
devotional impulse swells into her heart, and 
asking an alms as often as she secs a person of 
chantable aspect. 

From the church wc went to the Uffizi 
gallery, and rcinsj>ccted the greater part of it 
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pretty faithfully. We had the good fortune, 
too, again to get admittance into the cabinet of 
bronzes, where we admired anew the wonderful 
airiness of John of Bologna’s Mercury, which, 
as I now observed, rests on nothing substantial, 
but on the breath of a zephyr beneath him 
We also saw a bronze bust of one of the Medici 
by Benvenuto Cellini, and a thousand other 
things the curiosity of which is overlaid by their 
multitude The Roman eagle, which I have 
recorded to be about the size of a blackbird, I 
now saw to be as large as a pigeon. 

On our way towards the door of the gallery, 
at our departure, we saw the cabinet of gems 
open, and again feasted our eyes with its con- 
centrated brilliances and magnificences Among 
them were Uvo crystal cups, with engraved de- 
vices, and covers of enamelled gold, wrought 
by Benvenuto Cellini, and wonderfully beauti- 
ful But It is idle to mention one or two 
things, when all are so beautiful and curious ; 
idle, too, because language is not burnished 
gold, with here and there a brighter word 
flashing like a diamond ; and therefore no 
amount of talk will give the slightest idea of 
one of these elaborate handiworks. 

July 27 — I seldom go out nowadays, having 
already seen Florence tolerably well, and the 
streets being very hot, and myself having been 
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engaged m sketching out a romance,* which 
whether it will ever come to anything, ib a point 
yet to be deaded- At any ratc^ it leaves me 
little heart for journalizing and descnbmg new 
things , and six months of unmterrupted mono- 
tony would be more valoablc to me just now, 
than the most brilliant succession of novcltica 
Yesterday I spent a good deal of time in 
watching the setting out of a wedding party 
from our door , the bnde being the daughter 

of an English lady, the Countess of 

After aJI, there was nothing very characteristic. 
The bndegroom is a young man of English 

birth, son of the Countess of St G , who 

inhabits the third piano of this Casa del Bello 
The very cunous part of the spectacle was the 
s warm of b^gare who haunt^ the street all 
day the most wretched mob conceivable, 
chiefly women, with a few blind people, and 
some old men and boys Among these the 
bndal party distributed their beneficence in the 
shape of some handfuls of copper, with here 
and there a half-ptol intermixed whereupon 
the whole wretched mob flung themselves in a 
heap upon the pavement, struggling fightmg 
tumbling one over another, and then looking 
up to the windows with petitionary gestures for 
more and more, and still for more. Doubtless 
they had need enough, for they looked thin, 

1 TU iUrUt Fm — a H. 
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sickly, ill-fed, and the women ugly to the last 
degree. The wedding party had a breakfast 
above stairs, which lasted till four o’clock, and 
then the bridegroom took his bride m a ba- 
rouche and pair, which was already crammed 
with his own luggage and hers . . . He was 
a well-looking young man enough, in a uniform 
of French gray -with silver epaulets , more agree- 
able in aspect than his bride, who, I think, will 
have the upper hand in their domestic life. I 
observed that, on getting into the barouche, he 
sat down on her dress, as he could not well 
help doing, and received a slight reprimand in 
consequence After their departure the wed- 
ding guests took their leave , the most note- 
worthy person being the Pope’s Nuncio (the 
young man being son of the Pope’s Chamber- 
lain, and one of the Grand Duke’s Noble 
Guard), an ecclesiastical personage in purple 
stockings, attended by two priests, all of whom 
got into a coach, the driver and footmen of 
which wore gold-laced cocked hats and other 
splendors 

To-day I paid a short visit to the gallery of 
the Pitti Palace. I looked long at a Madonna 
of Raphael’s, the one which is usually kept in 
the Grand Duke’s private apartments, only 
brought into the public gallery for the purpose 
of being copied It is the holiest of all Ra- 
phael’s Madonnas, with a great reserve in the 
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expression, a sense of bang apart, and )ct v.ith 
the utmost tenderness and sweetness , jthough 
she drops her cychds before her like a val, as 
It were, and has a primness of eternal virginit) 
about the mouth It is one of Raphael s ear- 
lier worhs when he mixed more religious senti- 
ment with his paint than afterwards, Perugino s 
pictures give die impression of greater sincent) 
and earnestness than Raphael s, though the gen 
lus of Raphael often gave him miraculous vision 

July a 8 — Last evening we went to the 
Powers 3, and tat with them on the terrace, at 
the top of the house, oil nearly ten o clock It 
was a delightful, calm, summer evening, and we 
were elevated far above all the adjacent roofs, 
and had a prospect of the greater part of Flor- 
ence and Its towers, and the surrounding hills, 
while directly beneath us rose the trees of agar- 
den, and they hardly sent their summit* higher 
than we tat. At a little distance, with only a 
house or two between was a theatre in hill 
action, the Tcatro Goldoni, which is an open 
amphitheatre, in the anaent fashion, without 
any roof We could see the upper part of the 
proscenium, and, had we been a little nearer, 
might ha\ c seen the whole performance, as did 
several boys who crept along the tops of the 
surrounding houses A* it was, we heard the 
music and the applause, and now and then an 
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actor’s stentorian tones, when we chose to listen. 
Mrs Powers and my wife, Una and Master 
Bob, sat m a group together, and chatted m 
one corner of our aerial drawing-room, while 
Mr. Powers and myself leaned against the par- 
apet, and talked of innumerable things. When 
the clocks struck the hour, or the bells rung 
from the steeples, as they are continually doing, 
I spoke of the sweetness of the Florence bells, 
the tones of some of them being as if the bell 
were full of liquid melody, and shed it through 
the air on being upturned. I had supposed, in 
my lack of musical ear, that the bells of the 
Campanile were the sweetest ; but Mr. Powers 
says that there is a defect in their tone, and that 
the bell of the Palazzo Vecchio is the most me- 
lodious he ever heard Then he spoke of his 
having been a manufacturer of organs, or, at 
least, of reeds for organs, at one period of his 
life. I wonder what he has not been ^ He 
told me of an invention of his m the musical 
line, a jew’s-harp with two tongues ; and by and 
by he produced it for my inspection. It was 
carefully kept in a little wooden case, and was 
very neatly and elaborately constructed, with 
screws to tighten it, and a silver centre-piece be- 
tween the two tongues Evidently a great deal 
of thought had been bestowed on this little 
harp ; but Mr. Powers told me that it was an 
utter failure, because the tongues were apt to 
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interfere and jar with one another, although the 
strain of music was very sweet and melodious 
— as he proved, by playing on it a little — 
when everything went right. It was a youthful 
production and he said Aat its fiulure had been 
a great disappointment to him at the time, 
whereupon I congratulated him that his failures 
had been m small mattera and his successes m 
great ones 

We talked furthermore, about mstmet and 
reason, and whether the brute creation have 
souls, and if they have none, how justice is to 
be done them for thetr sufferings here and Mr 
Powen came finally to the conclusion that brutes 
suffer only m appearance and that God enjoys 
for them all that they seem to enjoy, and that 
man is the only intelligent and sentient being 
We reasoned high about other states of being, 
and I su^csted the possibility that there might 
be bangs inhabmng this earth, contemporane- 
ously with us and dose beside us, but of whose 
existence and whereabout we could have no per- 
ception, nor they of ours, because we are en- 
dowed with different sets of senses , for certainly 
It was m God 8 power to create bangs who 
should commumcatc with nature bv innumer- 
able other senses than those few which we pos- 
sess Mr Powers gave hospitable reception to 
this idea, and said that it had occurred to him- 
self and he has evidently thought much and 
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earnestly about such matters ; but is apt to let 
his idea crystallize into a theor}'- before he can 
have sufficient data foi it. He is a Sweden- 
borgian in faith. 

The moon had risen behind the trees while 
we were talking, and Powers intimated his idea 
that beings analogous to men — men in every- 
thing except the modification necessary to adapt 
them to their physical circumstances — inhabited 
the planets, and peopled them with beautiful 
shapes Each planet, however, must have its 
own standard of the beautiful, I suppose ; and 
probably his sculptor’s eye would not see much 
to admire in the proportions of an inhabitant 
of Saturn 

The atmosphere of Florence, at least when 
we ascend a little way into it, suggests planetary 
speculations. Galileo found it so, and Mr. 
Powers and I pervaded the whole universe; 
but finally crept down his garret-stairs, and 
parted, with a friendly pressure of the hand. 

Villa Montauto (Monte Beni), August i. 
— We had grown weary of the heat of Florence 
within the walls, . . . there being little oppor- 
tunity for air and exercise except within the pre- 
cincts of our little garden, which, also, we feared 
might breed malana, or something akin to it 
We have therefore taken this suburban villa for 
the two next months, and, yesterday morning, 
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V.C all came out hither Julian had preceded 

us tnth n P The \n!b is on a hill called 

Bcllosguardo, about a mile bc\ond the Porta 
Romana Less than halfan hour s walL brought 
us, who were on foot to the iron gate of our 
\illa which we found shut and locked \Vc 
shouted to be let m, and, while waiting for 
somcbod\ to appear there was a good oppor- 
tunit) to contemplate the external aspect of the 
\nlla. After we had waited a few minutes, Ju 
Iian came raang down to the gate, laughing 
hcartil), and said that Rob and he had been in 
the house but had come out, shutting the door 
behind them and as the door closed with a 
spnng lock, thcN could not get m again Now 
as the kc) of the outer gate as well as that of 
the house itself was m the pocket of Julian s 
coat, left inside, we were shut out of our own 
castle and compelled to cam on a siege against 
It, wathout much likelihood of taking it, although 
the garrison was willing to surrender But B 

P called in the assistance of the contadmi 

who cultivate the ground and live m the farm 
house dose b} and one of them got into a 
window b) means of a ladder, so that the kep 
were got, the gates opened, and we finally ad 
muted Before examining an) other part of 
the house, we climbed to the top of the tower, 
which, indeed, is not very high, in proportion 
to Its massive square Vct> probabl), its ongi- 
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nal height was abbreviated, m compliance with 
the law that lowered so many of the fortified 
towers of noblemen within the walls of Flor- 
ence. . . . The stairs were not of stone, built 
in with the original mass of the tower, as in Eng- 
lish castles, but of now decayed wood, which 
shook beneath us, and grew more and more 
crazy as we ascended. It will not be many 
years before the height of the tower becomes 
unattainable. . . Near at hand, in the vicinity 

of the city, we saw the convent of Monte Oli- 
vette, and other structures that looked like con- 
vents, being built round an enclosed square ; 
also numerous white villas, many of which had 
towers, like that we were standing upon, square 
and massive, some of them battlemented on the 
summit, and others apparently modernized for 
domestic purposes. Among them Una pointed 
out Galileo’s tower, whither she made an excur- 
sion the other day. It looked lower than our 
own, but seemed to stand on a higher elevation. 
We also saw the duke’s villa, the Poggio, with a 
long avenue of cypresses leading from it, as if a 
funeral were going forth. And having wasted 
thus much of description on the landscape, I will 
finish with saying that it lacked only water to 
be a very fine one It is strange what a differ- 
ence the gleam of water makes, and how a scene 
awakens and comes to life wherever it is visible. 
The landscape, moreover, gives the beholder 
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(at least, this Inrholdcr) a sense of opprcssi\c 
sunshine and scant} shade, and docs not mate 
a longing to u*andcr through it on foot, as a 
rcall) dclightfiil landscape should The vine, 
too, bang cula^atcd m so tnm a manner, docs 
not suggest that idea of luxuriant fcrtiht}, which 
IS the poetical notion of a vinej'ard The olive 
orchards ha\c a pale and unlovcl) hue An 
Lnglish View would have been incomparablv 
nchcr in its nev cr fading green , and in mj own 
country the wooded hills would have been 
more delightful than these peaks and ndges of 
drear} and barren sunshine, and there would 
hav e been the bnght c} cs of half a dozen little 
lakes, looking heavenward within an extent like 
that of the Val d Amo 

By and b) mamma s carnage came along the 
dusty road, and passed through the iron gate- 
vra), which we had left open for her reception 
We shouted down to her and Rose, and they 
waved their handkerchiefs upward to us and, 
on m\ w-ay down, I met Rose and the servant 
coming up through the ghostl} rooms. 

The rest of the day we spent mostly m cx- 
plonng the premises The house itself is of 
almost bewildcnng extent, insomuch that we 
might each of us have a suite of rooms indi- 
vidually I have established myself on the 
ground floor, where I have a dressing room, a 
Urge vaulted saloon, hung with yellow damask, 
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and a square writing-study, the walls and ceil- 
ings of the two latter apartments being orna- 
mented with angels and cherubs aloft in fresco, 
and with temples, statues, vases, broken col- 
umns, peacocks, parrots, vines, and sunflowers 
below. I know not how many more saloons, 
anterooms, and sleeping chambers there are on 
this same basement story, besides an equal num- 
ber over them, and a great subterranean estab- 
lishment. I saw some immense jars there, 
which I suppose were intended to hold oil ; and 
iron kettles, for what purpose I cannot tell. 
There is also a chapel in the house, but it is 
locked up, and we cannot yet with certainty 
find the door of it, nor, even in this great wil- 
derness of a house, decide absolutely what space 
the holy precincts occupy. Adjoining Una’s 
chamber, which is in the tower, there is a little 
oratory, hung round with sacred prints of very 
ancient date, and with crucifixes, holy-water 
vases, and other consecrated things ; and here, 
within a glass case, there is the representation 
of an undraped little boy in wax, very prettily 
modelled, and holding up a heart that looks 
like a bit of red sealing-wax If I had found 
him anywhere else, I should have taken him 
for Cupid ; but, being in an oratory, I pre- 
sume him to have some religious signification 
In the servants’ room a crucifix hung on one 
side of the bed, and a little vase for holy water, 
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ncm o\crgroun with a cobu*cb, on the other, 
and, no doubt, all the other sleeping apartments 
xNould ha\c been equally well provided, only 
that their occupants were to he heretics. 

The loucr floor of the house is tolcrablj 
furnished, and looLs cheerful with its frescos, 
although the bare pa\cmcnts in ever) room 
gi\ e an impression of discomfort But carpets 
arc um\crsall) taken up in Italy during sum 
mcr time It must ha\c been an immense 
famil) that could ha\c c\cr fliled such a house 
with life We go on vopgcs of disco\ cr) , and 
when in quest of an> particular point arc likcl) 
enough to fetch up at some other This morn- 
ing I had difflcult) in flnding m) wa) again to 
the top of the tower One of the most pecul 
lar rooms is constructed close to the tower, 
under the roof of the mam Building but with 
no external walls on two sides I It is thus left 
open to the air, I presume for the sake of 
coolness. A parapet runs round the exposed 
sides for the sake of secunty Some of the pal- 
aces in Horcncc havctuch open loggias m their 
upper stones, and I saw others on our joumc) 
hither, after arn\ mg m Tuscan) 

The grounds immcdiatcl) oround the house 
arc laid out in gravel walks, and ornamented 
\nth shrubbery, and with what ought to be a 
grassy lawn , but the Italian sun is quite as lit- 
tle favorable to beauty of that kind as our own 
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I have enjoyed the luxury, however, almost for 
the first time since I left my hilltop at the 
Wayside, of flinging myself at full length on 
the ground without any fear of catching cold. 
Moist England would punish a man soundly 
for taking such liberties with her greensward 
A podere^ or cultivated tract, comprising several 
acres, belongs to the villa, and seems to be fer- 
tile, like all the surrounding country. The pos- 
sessions of different proprietors are not sepa- 
rated by fences, but only marked out by ditches , 
and It seems possible to walk miles and miles, 
along the intersecting paths, without obstruc- 
tion. The rural laborers, so far as 1 have ob- 
served, go about in their shirt-sleeves, and look 
very much like tanned and sunburnt Yankees. 

Last night It was really a work of time and 
toil to go about making our defensive prepara- 
tions for the night ; first closing the iron gate, 
then the ponderous and complicated fastenings 
of the house door, then the separate barrica- 
does of each iron-barred window on the lower 
floor, with a somewhat slighter arrangement 
above There are bolts and shutters, how- 
ever, for every window in the house, and I sup- 
pose It would not be amiss to put them all m 
use Our garnson is so small that we must de- 
pend more upon the strength of our fortifica- 
tions than upon our own active efforts in case 
of an attack In England, in an insulated 
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country house, we should need all these bolts 
and bars, and Italy is not thought to be the 
safer country of the two 

It deserves to be recorded that the Count 
Montauto a nobleman, and seemingly a man 
of property should deem it worth while to let 
his country seat, and reside dunng the hot 
months in his palace in theaty, for the consid- 
eration of a comparatively small sum a month 
He seems to contemplate returning hither for 
the autumn and winter, when the situation 
must be \cry windy and bleak, and the cold 
deathlike in these great halls and then, it is to 
be supposed, he will let his palace in town 
The Count, through the agency of his ton, 
bargained very stiffly for, and finally obtained, 
three dollars in addition to the sum which we 
at first offered him This indicates that erven 
a bttlc money is still a matter of great moment 
in Italv Signor del Bello who, I bcheve, is 
also a nobleman, haggled with us about some 
cracked crockery at our late residence, and 
finally demanded and received fifty cents in 
compensation But this poor gentleman has 
been a spendthrift and now acts as the agent 
of another 

August 3 — Yesterday afternoon William 
Story called on me, he being on a day or two s 
excu'^ion from Siena, where he is spending the 
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summer with his family. He was very enter- 
taining and conversative, as usual, and said, in 
reply to my question whether he were not anx- 
ious to return to Cleopatra, that he had already 
sketched out another subject for sculpture, 
which would employ him during next winter. 
He told me, what I was glad to hear, that his 
sketches of Italian life, intended for the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, and supposed to be lost, have 
been recovered Speaking of the superstitious- 
ness of the Italians, he said that they univer- 
sally believe in the influence of the evil eye 
The evil influence is supposed not to be de- 
pendent on the will of the possessor of the evil 
eye ; on the contrary, the persons to whom he 
wishes well are the very ones to suffer by it It 
is oftener found in monks than in any other 
class of people , and on meeting a monk, and 
encountering his eye, an Italian usually makes 
a defensive sign by putting both hands behind 
him, with the forefingers and little fingers ex- 
tended, although It IS a controverted point 
whether it be not more efficacious to extend the 
hand with its outspread fingers towards the sus- 
pected person It is considered an evil omen 
to meet a monk on first going out for the day. 
The evil eye may be classified with the phe- 
nomena of mesmensm. The Italians, espe- 
cially the N eapolitans, very generally wear am- 
ulets Pio Nono, perhaps as being the chief of 
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all monks and other religions people, is sup- 
posed to have an evil eye of tenfold mali gnan cy 
and Its effect has been seen m the rum of all 
schemes for thepubbe good so soon as they arc 
favored by him When the pillar in the Piazza 
di Spagua, commemorative of his dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, was to be erected the 
people of Rome refused to be present, or to 
have anything to do with It, unless the pope 
promised to abstain from mterfercnce. His 
holmcss did promise, but so far broke his word 
as to be present one day while it was being 
erected, and on that day a man was killetL A 
httle while ago there was a Lord Qiffbrd, an 
English Cathohe nobleman, residing m Italy, 
and happening to comc to Rome be sent hia 
compliments to Pio Nono, and requested the 
fkVor of an interview The pope, as it hap- 
pened was indisposed, or for some reason could 
not sec his lordship, but very kindly sent him 
hi8 blessing Those who knew of it shook their 
heads and intimated that it would go ill with 
hi9 lordship now that he had been blessed by 
Pio Nono and the very next day poor Lord 
Clifford was dead! His holmcss had better 
construe the scnptural mjunction hterally, and 
take to blessing his enemies. 

I walked into town with Juhan this morning, 
and, meeting a monk m the Via Fomacc, I 
thought It no more than reasonable, as the go<xi 
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father fixed his eyes on me, to provide against 
the worst by putting both hands behind me, 
with the forefingers and little fingers stuck out 

In speaking of the little oratory connected 
with Una’s chamber, I forgot to mention the 
most remarkable object m it. It is a skull, 
the size of life (or death). . . This part of the 

house must be very old, probably coeval with 
the tower The ceiling of Una’s apartment is 
vaulted with intersecting arches ; and adjoining 
it is a very large saloon, likewise with a vaulted 
and groined ceiling, and having a cushioned 
divan running round the wall The windows 
of these rooms look out on the Val d’Arno. 

The apartment above this saloon is of the 
same size, and hung with engraved portraits, 
printed on large sheets by the score and hun- 
dred together, and enclosed in wooden frames. 
They comprise the whole series of Roman em- 
perors, the succession of popes, the kings of 
Europe, the doges of Venice, and the sultans of 
Turkey. The engravings bear different dates 
between 1685 and thirty years later, and were 
executed at Rome. 

August 4. — We ascended our tower yester- 
day afternoon to see the sunset In my first 
sket<;h of the Val d’Arno I said that the Arno 
seemed to diold its course near the bases of the 
hills I no'^yobserve that the line of trees which 
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marks its current dmdes the valley into two 
pretty equal parts, and the nver runs nearly east 
and west. At last, when it was growing 
dark, we went down, groping our way over the 
shaky staircases, end peeping into each dark 
chamber as we passed I gratified Julian ex- 
ceedingly bv hitting my nose against the wall 
Reaching the bottom, I went into the great sa- 
loon, and stood at a window watching the lights 
twinkle forth near and far, in the valley, and 
listening to the convent bells that sounded from 
Monte Olivetto, and more remotely soil The 
stars came out, end the constellation of the 
Dipper hung exactly over the Val d Amo, 
pomang to the Nordi Star above the hills on 
my right. 

August — We drove into town yesterday 
afternoon, with Miss Blagden, to call on Mr 
Kirkup an old Englishman who has resided a 
great many years m Florence. He is noted as 
an antiquarian and has the reputation of being 
a necromancer, not undeservedly, as he is deeply 
interested inspint rappings and holds converse, 
through a medium with dead poets and emper- 
ors. He lives in an old house, formerly a rcsi 
dence of the knights Templars, hanging over 
the Amo, just as you come upon the Ponte 
Vccchio, and going up a dark staircase and 
knocking at a door on one side of the landing 
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place, we were received by Mr. Kirkup. He 
had had notice of our visit, and was prepared 
for It, being dressed m a blue frock-coat of 
rather an old fashion, with a velvet collar, and 
in a thin waistcoat and pantaloons fresh from 
the drawer , looking very sprucely, in short, and 
unlike his customary guise, for Miss Blagden 
hinted to us that the poor gentleman is gen- 
erally so untidy that it is not quite pleasant to 
take him by the hand He is rather low of 
stature, with a pale, shrivelled face, and hair 
and beard perfectly white, and the hair of a 
particularly soft and silken texture. He has a 
high, thin nose, of the English anstocratic type , 
his eyes have a queer, rather wild look, and the 
eyebrows are arched above them so that he 
seems all the time to be seeing something that 
strikes him with surprise I judged him to be 
a little crack-brained, chiefly on the strength of 
this expression. His whole make is delicate, 
his hands white and small, and his appearance 
and manners those of a gentleman, with rather 
more embroidery of courtesy than belongs to an 
Englishman He appeared to be very ner- 
vous, tremulous, indeed, to his fingers’ ends, 
without being in any degree disturbed or em- 
barrassed by our presence. Finally, he is very 
deaf ; an infirmity that quite took away my 
pleasure in the interview, because it is impossi- 
ble to say anything worth while when one is 
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compelled to raise ones voice above its ordi- 
nary levcL 

He ushered us through two or three large 
rooms, dark, dusty, hung with antique-looking 
pictures, and Imed with bookcases containing, I 
doubt not, a very curious bbrary Indeed, he 
directed mv attention to one case, and said that 
he had collected those works, in former days, 
merely for the sake of laughing at them They 
were books of magic and occult sciences What 
he seemed really to value, however, were some 
manuscnptcopiea of Dante, of which he showed 
us two one, a folio on parchment, beautifully 
written in German text, the letters as clear and 
accurately cut as prmted type, the other a small 
volume, fit, as Mr Kirkup said, to be earned 
m a capaaous meducval sleeve This also was 
on vellum, and as cl^ntly executed as the larger 
one , but the larger bad beautiful illuminations, 
the vermilion and gold of which looked as bril- 
liant now as they did five ccntuncs ago Both 
of these books were wntten early m the four- 
teenth century Mr Kirkup has also a plaster 
cast of Dante s face, which he believes to be the 
original one taken from his face after death and 
he has likewise his own accurate traang from 
Giotto s fresco of Dante in the chapel of the Bar- 
gcllo This fresco was discovered through Mr 
Kirkup 8 means, and the traang is particularly 
valuable, because the onginal has been almost 
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destroyed by rough usage m drawing out a nail 
that had been driven into the eye. It repre- 
sents the profile of a youthful but melancholy 
face, and has the general outline of Dante’s fea- 
tures in other protraits. 

Dante has held frequent communications with 
Mr. Kirkup through a medium, the poet be- 
ing described by the medium as wearing the 
same dress seen in the youthful portrait, but as 
beanng more resemblance to the cast taken from 
his dead face than to the picture from his youth- 
ful one 

There was a very good picture of Savonarola 
in one of the rooms, and many other portraits, 
paintings, and drawings, some of them ancient, 
and others the work of Mr. Kirkup himself. 
He has the torn fragment of an exquisite draw- 
ing of a nude figure by Rubens, and a portfolio 
of other curious drawings. And besides books 
and works of art, he has no end of antique 
kmckknackenes, none of which we had any 
time to look at, among others some instru- 
ments with which nuns used to torture them- 
selves m their convents by way of penance. But 
the greatest curiosity of all, and no antiquity, 
was a pale, large-eyed little girl, about four 
years old, who followed the conjurer’s footsteps 
wherever he went. She was the bnghtest and 
merriest little thing m the world, and frisked 
through those shadowy old chambers, among 
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the dead people s trumpery, as gayly as a butter- 
Hy flits among flowers and sunshine 

The child smother was a bcandflil girl named 
Regina, whose portrait Mr Kirkup showed us 
on the wall I never saw a more beautiful and 
stnking ftce claiming to be a real one. She was 
a Florentine, of low birth and she hved with 
the old necromancer as his spiritual medium 
He showed us a journal, kept dunng her life- 
time, and read from it his notes of an interview 
with the Czar Alerandcf, when that potentate 
communicated to Mr kirkup that he had been 
poisoned The necromancer set a great value 
upon Regma, and when she died he re- 
ceived her poor baby into his heart, end now 
considers it absolutely his own. At any rate, 
It IS a happy belief for him, since he has nothing 
else in the world to love, and loves the child 
entirely and enjoys all the bliss of fatherhood, 
though he must have lived as much os seventy 
years before he b^;in to taste it. 

The child mhents her mother s gift of com- 
munication with the spintual world, so that the 
conjurer can still talk with Regina through the 
baby which she left, and not only with her but 
with Dante, and any other great spmt that may 
choose to visit him. It is a very strange story, 
and this child might be put at once into a ro- 
mance, with all her history and environment 
the anaent Knight Templar palace, with the 
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Arno flowing under the iron-barred windows, 
and the Ponte Vecchio, covered with its jew- 
ellers’ shops, close at hand , the dark, lofty 
chambers with faded frescos on the ceilings, 
black pictures hanging on the walls, old books 
on the shelves, and hundreds of musty anti- 
quities, emitting an odor of past centuries , the 
shrivelled, white-bearded old man, thinking all 
the time of ghosts, and looking into the child’s 
eyes to seek them , and the child herself spring- 
ing so freshly out of the soil, so pretty, so in- 
telligent, so playful, with never a playmate save 
the conjurer and a kitten It is a Persian kit- 
ten, and lay asleep in a window , but when I 
touched It, It started up at once in as gamesome 
a mood as the child herself 

The child looks pale, and no wonder, seldom 
or never stimng out of that old palace, or away 
from the river atmosphere Miss Blagden ad- 
vised Mr. Kirkup to go with her to the seaside 
or into the country, and he did not deny that 
it might do her good, but seemed to be ham- 
pered by an old man’s sluggishness and dislike 
of change. I think he will not live a great while, 
for he seems very frail When he dies, the lit- 
tle girl will inherit what property he may leave 
A lady, Catharine Fleming, an Englishwoman, 
and a friend of Mr Kirkup, has engaged to 
take her m charge She followed us merrily to 
the door, and so did the Persian kitten, and 
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Mr Kirkap shook, haods with us, over and 
over again, with vivaaous courtesy, his manner 
having been characterized by a great deal of 
briskness throughout the interview He ex- 
pressed himself delighted to have met me 
(whose books he had read), and said that the 
day would be a memorable one to him, — which 
I did not m the least believe. 

Mr Kirkup is an intimate friend of Tre- 
lawney, author of Adventures of a Younger 
Son, and, long ago, the latter promised him 
that, if he ever came into possession of the fam- 
ily estate, he would divide it with him Tre- 
lawney did really succeed to the estate, and lost 
no time m forwarding to his friend the legal 
documents, entitling him to half of the pro- 
perty But Mr Kirkup declined the gift, as he 
himself was not destitute, and Trclawney had a 
brother There were two pictures of Trclawney 
in the saloons, one a slight sketch on the wall, 
the other a half-length portrait m a Turkish 
dress, both handsome, but mdicating no very 
amiable character It is not easy to forgive 
Trclawney for uncovering dead Byron s limbs, 
and telhng that tcmblc story about them, — 
equally disgraceful to himself, be it truth ora he. 

It seems that R^na had a lover, and a sis 
ter who was very disreputable. It rather 
adds than otherwise to the romance of the af- 
fair — the idea that this pretty htde elf has no 
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right whatever to the asylum which she has 
found Her name is Imogen 

The small manuscript copy of Dante which 
he showed me was written by a Florentine gen- 
tleman of the fourteenth century, one of whose 
ancestors the poet had met and talked with in 
Paradise. 

August 19. — Here is a good Italian incident, 
which I find in Valer}'’ Andrea del Castagno 
was a painter in Florence in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and he had a friend, likewise a painter, 
Domenico of Venice. The latter had the secret 
of painting in oils, and yielded to Castagno’s 
entreaties to impart it to him Desirous of 
being the sole possessor of this great secret, 
Castagno waited only the night to assassinate 
Domenico, who so little suspected his treachery 
that he besought those who found him bleeding 
and dying to take him to his friend Castagno, 
that he might die in his arms. The murderer 
lived to be seventy-four years old, and his 
enme was never suspected till he himself re- 
vealed It on his death-bed Domenico did ac- 
tually die in Castagno’s arms The death 
scene would have been a good one for the 
latter to paint in oils. 

September i — Few things journalizable have 
happened dunng the last month, because Flor- 
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encc and the neighborhood hare lost thar nov- 
elty, and furthermore, I usually spend the 
whole day at home, having been engaged in 
planning and sketching out a romance. I have 
now done with this for the present, and mean 
to employ the rest of the time we stay here 
chiefly m revisiting the galleries, and seeing 
what remains to be seen m Florence 

Last Saturday August a8 we went to take 
tea at Miss Blagden s, who has a weekly recep- 
tion on that evening We found Mr Powers 
there, and by and by Mr Boott and Mr Trol- 
lope came in Miss has lately been cxcr- 

asmg her faculties as a spintual wnting med 
lum , and, the conversation turning on that 
subject, Mr Powers related some things that 
he had witnessed through the agency of Mr 
Home, who had held a session or two at his 
house He described the appanoon of two 
mysterious hands from beneath a table round 
which the party were seated. These hands pur- 
ported to belong to the aunt of the Countess 
Cottcrel, who was present, and were a pair of 
thin, delicate, aged, ladylike hands and arms, 
appeanng at the edge of the tabic, and terminat- 
mg at the elbow m a sort of white mist. One 
of the hands took up a fan and began to use 
It. The countess then said, “ Fan yourself os 
you used to do, dear aunt , and forthwith the 
hands waved the fan back and forth in a pccul- 
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iar manner, which the countess rccognt7ed as 
the manner of her dead aunt. The spirit was 
then requested to fan each member of the party , 
and accordingly, each separate individual round 
the table was fanned in turn, and felt the breeze 
sensibly upon his face Finally, the hands 
sank beneath the table, I believe Mr. Powers 
said , but I am not quite sure that they did not 
melt into the air. During this apparition, Mr 
Home sat at the table, but not in such a posi- 
tion or within such distance that he could have 
put out or managed the spectral hands , and 
of this Mr. Powers satisfied himself by taking 
precisely the same position after the party had 
retired Mr. Powers did not feel the hands at 
this time, but he afterwards felt the touch of 
infant hands, which were at the time invisible 
He told of many of the wonders, which seem 
to have as much right to be set down as facts 
as anything else that depends on human testi- 
mony For example, Mr. K , one of the 

party, gave a sudden start and exclamation. He 
had felt on his knee a certain token, which 
could have been given him only by a friend, 
long ago in his grave. Mr. Powers inquired 
what was the last thing that had been given as 
a present to a deceased child, and suddenly 
both he and his wife felt a prick, as of some 
sharp instrument, on their knees The pre- 
sent had been a penknife I have forgotten 
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other madents quite as sinking as these, but, 
with the exception of the spirit hands, they 
seemed to be akin to those that had been pro- 
duced by mesmensm, returning the inquirer s 
thoughts and veiled recollections to himself, 
as answers to his qucncs The hands are cer- 
tainly an inexplicable phenomenon Of course, 
they arc not portions of a dead body, nor any 
other kind of substance they arc impressions 
on the two senses, sight and touch, but how 
produced I cannot tell Even admitting their 
appearance, — and certainly I do admit it as 
freely and fully aa jf I had seen them myself, — 
there is no need of supposing them to come 
from the world of departed spirits 

Powers seems to put entire faith m the verity 
of spmtoal commumcations, while acknowledg- 
ing the difficulty of idcnafying spints as being 
what they pretend to be. He is a Swedenbor- 
gian, and so far prepared to put faith in many 
of these phenomena. As for Home, Powers 
gives a deaded opimon that he is a knave, but 
thinks him so orgamzed, nevertheless, as to be 
a particularly good medium for spintual commu- 
nications Spints, I suppose, like earthly people, 
arc obliged to use such instruments as will an- 
swer their purposes but rather than receive a 
message from a dead friend through the organ- 
ism of a rogue or charlatan, methinks 1 would 
choose to wait dll we meet. But what most 
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astonishes me is the indifference with which I 
listen to these marvels They throw old ghost 
stones quite into the shade ; they bring the whole 
world of spirits down amongst us, visibly and 
audibly , tlicy are absolutely proved to be sober 
facts by evidence that would satisfy us of any 
other alleged realities , and yet I cannot force 
my mind to interest myself in them. They are 
facts to my understanding, which, it might 
have been anticipated, w'ould have been the 
last to acknowledge them ; but they seem not 
to be facts to my intuitions and deeper percep- 
tions My inner soul docs not m the least 
admit them ; there is a mistake someivhere. So 
idle and empty do I feci these stones to be, 
that I hesitated long whether or no to give up 
a few pages of this not very important journal 
to the record of them 

We have hadivritten communications through 

Miss with several spirits ; my ivife’s father, 

mother, two brothers, and a sister, who died 
long ago, in infancy , a certain Mar)’' Hall, who 
announces herself as the guardian spirit of 
Miss , and, queerest of all, a Mary Run- 

nel, who seems to be a wandering spirit, having 
relations \vith nobody, but thrusts her finger 
into everybody’s affairs My wife’s mother is 
the pnncipal communicant, she expresses strong 
affection, and rejoices at the opportunity of con- 
versing with her daughter. She often says very 
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prctt) things for instance, in n dissertation 
upon hcavcnlp music but there is a lack of 
Buhstonce in her talk, a u-ant of gnpc, a dclu 
si\ c show, a sentimental surface, with no bottom 
beneath iL The same sort of thing has struck 
me in all the poctr) and prose that I ha\c read 
from spiritual sources I shouldjudgc thatthese 
cfiusions emanated from carthljr minds hut had 
undergone some process that had depnxed 
them of solidin and scarmth In the commu 
nications benreen m\ wife and her mother, I 

cannot help thinking that (Miss being 

unconsciousK in a mcsmcnc slate) all the re 
sponscs arc convened to her finger* from m\ 
wife s mind 

We hi\c incd the spinr* b) s-anous teat 
questions, on c^cry one of which the) ha\c 
failed cgregioual) Herc,honc\cr the afore- 
said Mar) Runnel come* into pla) 1 he other 
spints ha\c told us that the \cracit) of this 
Bpint 15 not to be depended upon and so, 
whcncscr it is possible, poor Mary Runnel is 
thrust forward to bear the odium ofevery mistake 
or falsehood They ha\c a>owed themsebes 
responsible for all statements signed li) them- 
sches, and have thereby brought thcmscKca 
into more chan one tnextnabh dilemma , but re 
IS Ncry funnj, where a response or a matter of 
fact has not been thu* certified, how in\anabl) 
Marv Runnel is made to assume the discredit 
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of It, on Its turning out to be false. It is the 
most ingenious arrangement that could possibly 
have been contrived ; and somehow or other 
the pranks of this lying spirit give a reality to 
the conversations which the more respectable 
ghosts quite fail m imparting. 

The whole matter seems to me a sort of 
dreaming awake It resembles a dream, m that 
the whole material is, from the first, in the 
dreamer’s mind, though concealed at various 
depths below the surface ; the dead appear alive, 
as they always do in dreams , unexpected com- 
binations occur, as continually m dreams ; the 
mind speaks through the vanous persons of the 
drama, and sometimes astonishes itself with its 
own wit, wisdom, and eloquence, as often in 
dreams ; but, in both cases, the intellectual 
manifestations are really of a very flimsy texture. 
Mary Runnel is the only personage who does 
not come evidently from dreamland ; and she, 
I think, represents that lurking scepticism, that 
sense of unreality, of which we are often con- 
scious, amid the most vivid phantasmagoria of 
a dream. I should be glad to believe m the 
genuineness of these spirits, if I could , but the 
above is the conclusion to which my soberest 
thoughts tend. There remains, of course, a 
great deal for which I cannot account, and I 
cannot sufficiently wonder at the pigheadedness 
both of metaphysicians and physiologists, m not 
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accepting the phenomena, so far as to make 
them the subject of investigation 

In wnting the coramunicationa. Miss 

holds the penal rather loosely between her fin 
gers , It moves rapidly, and with equal facility 
whether she fixes her eyes on the paper or not. 
The handwnting has far more freedom than her 
own At the conclusion of a sentence the pen- 
al lays itself down She somctiracs has a per- 
ception of each word before it is written , at 
other times she is quite unconsaous what is to 
come next. Her integrity is absolutely indubi 
table, and she herself totally disbelieves m the 
spmtual authendaty of what is communicated 
through her medium 

September 3 — We walked into Florence 
yesterday betimes after breakfast, it being com 
fortably cool, and a gray, English sky though, 
indeed, the clouds had a tendency to mass them- 
selves more than they do on an overcast Eng- 
lish day We found it w a r m er in Florence, 
but not inconveniently so, even m the sunmest 
streets and squares. 

We went to the Uffizi gallery, the whole of 
which, with Its contents, is now familiar to us, 
except the room containing drawings , and our 
to-day 8 visit was espcaally to them The 
door giving admittance to them is the very last 
m the gallery and the rooms, three in number. 
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arc, I should judge, over the Loggia dc Lanzi, 
looking on the Grand Ducal Piazza The 
drawings hang on the walls, framed and glazed ; 
and number, perhaps, from one to two hundred 
in each room ; but this is only a small portion 
of the collection, which amounts, it is said, to 
t^vcnty thousand, and is reposited in portfolios 
7'hc sketches on the walls arc changed from 
time to time, so as to exhibit all the most inter- 
esting ones in turn Their whole charm is ar- 
tistic, imaginative, and intellectual, and in no 
degree of the upholstery kind ; their outward 
presentment being, in general, a design hastily 
shadowed out, by means of colored crayons, 
on tinted paper, or perhaps scratched rudely in 
pen and ink, or drawn in pencil or charcoal, 
and half rubbed out; ver}'' rough things, indeed, 
in many instances, and the more interesting on 
that account, because it seems as if the artist had 
bestirred himself to catch the first glimpse of 
an image that did but reveal itself and vanish 
The sheets, or sometimes scraps of paper, on 
which they arc drawn, arc discolored w'lth age, 
creased, soiled ; but yet you arc magnetized by 
the hand of Raphael, Michel Angelo, Leonardo, 
or w'hoever may have jotted dowm those rough- 
looking master-touches. They certainly possess 
a charm that is lost in the finished picture ; and 
I was more sensible of forecasting thought, skill, 
and prophetic design in these sketches than m 
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the most consummate works that have been 
elaborated from them There is something 
more dmne in these, for I suppose the first 
idea of a picture is real inspiration, and all the 
subsequent elaboration of the master serves but 
to cover up the cclcatiaj ger m with something 
that belongs to himself At any rate, the first 
sketch is the more suggestive, and sets the 
spectator a imagiruoon at work whereas the 
picture, if a good one, leaves him nothing to 
do, if bad, it confuses, stupefies, discnchiits, 
and disheartens him First thoughts have an 
aroma and fragrance in them, that they do not 
lose m three hundred years , for so old, and a 
good deal more, ore some of these sketches 

None interested me more than some draw- 
ings, on separate pieces of paper by Pcrugino, 
for his picture of the mother and friends of 
Jesus round his dead body, now at the Pim 
Palace. The attendant figures arc distinctly 
made out, as if the Virgin and John, and Mary 
Magdalen had each favored the painter with a 
sitting but the body of Jesus lies in the midst, 
dimly hmted with a few penal marks. 

There were several designs by Michel Angelo, 
none of which made much impression on me, 
the most striking was a very ugly demon, after- 
wards painted in the Sistinc Chapel Raphael 
shows s e v e r a l sketches of Madonnas, — one of 
which has flowered into the Grand Dukes 
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especial Madonna at the Pitti Palace, but with 
a different face. His sketches were mostly very 
rough m execution , but there were two or three 
designs for frescos, I think, in the Vatican, very 
carefully executed , perhaps because these works 
were mainly to be done by other hands than 
his own. It seems to me that the Pre-Raphaelite 
artists made more careful drawings than the later 
ones ; and it rather surprised me to see how 
much science they possessed 

We looked at few other things in the gallery ; 
and, indeed, it was not one of the days when 
works of art find me impressible. We stopped 
a little while in the Tribune, but the Venus di 
Medici seemed to me to-day little more than any 
other piece of yellowish white marble How 
strange that a goddess should stand before us 
absolutely unrecognized, even when we know, 
by previous revelations, that she is nothing 
short of divine ' It is also strange that, unless 
when one feels the ideal charm of a statue, it 
becomes one of the most tedious and irksome 
things in the world Either it must be a celes- 
tial thing or an old lump of stone, dusty and 
time-soiled, and tinng out your patience with 
eternally looking just the same. Once m a 
while you penetrate through the crust of the 
old sameness, and see the statue forever new 
and immortally young. 
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Lca\nng the gallery we Nvilkcd towards the 
Duomo, and on our waj stopped to look at the 
beautiful Gothic niches hollov\cd into the ex- 
tenor v,-a]la of the Church of San Michele 
The) arc now m the process of being cleaned, 
and each niche is claboratcl) inlaid with precious 
marbles and some of them magnificenth gilded , 
and they arc all surmounted with marble cano- 
pies as light and graceful as frost worV \\ ithin 
stand statues St, George, and man) other saints 
by Donatello and others, and all taking a hold 
upon one s s\ mpathics, c\ cn if the) he not beau 
nful Classic statues escape )ou with their slip- 
per) bcautN as if the) were made of ICC Rough 
and ugl) things can be clutched This is non- 
sense, and )ct It means something The 
streets were thronged and \ oafcratii c with more 
life and outcr^ than usual It must ha\e l>ecn 
market da) in Florence for the commerce of 
the streets was m great sngor, narrow tables 
being set out in them and in the squares, bur- 
dened with all kinds of small merchandise, such 
03 cheap jewelry glistening as bnghtl) as what 
we had just seen in ihcgcm room of the Uffitt 
crocker) Ncarc to)*s books, Italian and french, 
silks slippers old iron all ad\ ertiscd bv the 
dealers with tcmbl) loud and high voices, that 
rcscrbcratcd harshi) from side to side of the 
narrow streets Italian strcct-cncs go through 
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the head, not that they are so very sharp, but 
exceedingly hard, like a blunt iron bar. 

We stood at the base of the Campanile, and 
looked at the bas-reliefs which wreathe it round , 
and, above them, a row of statues ; and from 
bottom to top a marvellous minuteness of inlaid 
marbles, filling up the vast and beautiful design 
of this heaven-aspiring tower. Looking up- 
ward to its lofty summit, — where angels might 
alight, lapsing downward from heaven, and gaze 
cunously at the bustle of men below, — I could 
not but feel that there is a moral charm in this 
faithful minuteness of Gothic architecture, fill- 
ing up Its outline with a million of beauties that 
perhaps may never be studied out by a single 
spectator It is the very process of nature, and 
no doubt produces an effect that we know not 
of Classic architecture is nothing but an out- 
line, and affords no little points, no interstices 
where human feelings may cling and overgrow it 
like ivy. The charm, as I said, seems to be 
moral rather than intellectual , for m the gem- 
room of the Uffizi you may see fifty designs, 
elaborated on a small scale, that have just as 
much merit as the design of the Campanile If 
It were only five inches long, it might be a case 
for some article of toilet, being two hundred 
feet high, its prettiness develops into grandeur 
as well as beauty, and it becomes really one of 
the wonders of the world The design of the 
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Pantheon, on the contrary, would rctmn ita 
sublimity on whatever scale it might be repre- 
sented 

Returning homewards, we crossed the Ponte 
Vecchio, and went to the Museum of Natural 
History, where we gained admittance into the 
rooms dedicated to Galileo They consist of a 
vestibule, a saloon, and a semiarcular tribune, 
covered with a frescoed dome, beneath which 
stands a colossal statue of Galileo, long bearded, 
and clad m a student s gown, or some volumi- 
nous garb of that kind Around the tribune, 
beside and behind the statue, are sot niches, — 
m one of which is preserved a forefinger of 
Galileo, fixed on a little gUt pedestal, and point- 
ing upward under a glass cover It is very 
much shnvelled and mumrayhke, of the color of 
parchment, and is little more than a finger bone, 
with the dry skin of flesh flaking away from it , 
on the whole not a very delightful relic, but 
Galileo used to point heavenward with this fin- 
ger, and I hope has gone whither he pointed 

Another niche contains two telescopes, where- 
with he made some of his discoveries they are 
perhaps a yard long, and of very small calibre. 
Other astronomical instruments are displayed 
in the glass cases that Imc the rooms , but I did 
not understand their use anv better than the 
monks, who wished to bum Galileo fpr his 
heterodoxy about the planetary system 
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After dinner I climbed to the tower. . . . 
Florence lay in the sunshine, level, compact, 
and small of compass Above the tiled roofs 
rose the tower of Palazzb Vecchio, the loftiest 
and the most picturesque, though built, I sup- 
pose, with no idea of making it so. But it at- 
tains, in a singular degree, the end of causing 
the imagination to fly upward and alight on its 
airy battlements. Near it I beheld the square 
mass of Or San Michele, and farther to the left 
the bulky Duomo, and the Campanile close 
beside It, like a slender bnde or daughter; the 
dome of San Lorenzo too The Arno is no- 
where visible. Beyond, and on all sides of the 
city, the hills pile themselves lazily upward in 
ridges, here and there developing into a peak; 
towards their bases white villas were strewn nu- 
merously, but the upper region was lonely and 
bare. 

As we passed under the arch of the Porta 
Romana this morning, on our way into the city, 
we saw a queer object It was what we at first 
took for a living man, in a garb of light reddish 
or yellowish red color, of antique or priesdy 
fashion, and with a cowl falling behind His face 
was of the same hue, and seemed to have been 
powdered, as the faces of maskers sometimes 
are He sat in a cart, which he seemed to be 
dnving into the city with a load of earthen jars 
and pipkins, the color of which was precisely 
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ItLc hjs own On clo^r inspection, this pnestiv 
figure proved to be likewise an image of earth- 
enware but his lifchkcncss Iiad aver} strange 
and rather ghasth cfiect. Adam, perhaps, was 
made of just such red earth, and had the com 
plcxion of this figure. 

September 7 — I walked into town } ester- 
da} morning, b} way of the Porta San I redtano 
The gate of a aty might be a good localit}* for 
a chapter m a novel or for a little sketch b} 
Itself, whether b} punter or writer The great 
arch of the gateway, piercing through the depth 
and height of the massive masonrv beneath the 
battlcmcntcd summit , theshadow brooding be- 
low in the immense thickness of the wall, and 
be}ond it the vista of the street sunn) and 
svearming with life outside of the gate, a throng 
of carts, laden with fruits, vegetables small flat 
barrels of wine, w-aiting to be eicamincd by the 
custom house officers carnages, too, and foot 
passengers entering, and other* swarming out 
ward Under the shadowy arch arc the offices 
of the police and customs, and probabl} the 
guard room of the soldiers all hollowed out m 
the mass of the gatewa) Civil officers loll on 
chairs in the shade, perhaps with an awning 
over their heads. Where the sun falls aslant- 
wisc under the arch a sentinel, with musket and 
bayonet, paces to and fro in the entrance, and 
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Other soldiers lounge close by. The life of the 
city seems to be compressed and made more in- 
tense by this barrier, and on passing within 
it you do not breathe quite so freely, yet are 
sensible of an enjoyment in the close elbowing 
throng, the clamor of high voices from side to 
side of the street, and the million of pretty 
sights, actions, traffics, and personalities, all so 
squeezed together as to become a great whole. 

The street by which I entered led me to the 
Carraja Bndge ; crossing which, I kept straight 
onward till I came to the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella. Doubtless, it looks just the 
same as when Boccaccio’s party stood in a clus- 
ter on Its broad steps arranging their excursion 
to the villa Thence I went to the Church of 
St. Lorenzo, which I entered by the side door, 
and found the organ sounding and a religious 
ceremony going forward. It is a church of 
sombre aspect, with its gray walls and pillars, 
but was decked out for some festivity with hang- 
ings of scarlet damask and gold. I sat awhile to 
rest myself, and then pursued my way to the Du- 
omo. I entered, and looked at Sir John Hawk- 
wood’s painted effigy, and at several busts and 
statues, and at the windows of the chapel sur- 
rounding the dome, through which the sun- 
shine glowed, white in the outer air, but a hun- 
dred-hued splendor within I tried to bnng up 
the scene of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s attempted 
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assassination,butwithnogreatsuccc3s and after 
listening a little while to the chanting of the 
pnesta and acolytes, I went to the Bank. It is 
m a palace of which Raphael was the architect, 
m the Piazza Gran Duca. 

I next went as a matter of course, to the 
Uffizi gallery and, m the first place, to the Tri- 
bune, where the Venus de Media deigned to 
reveal herself rather more sadsfactonJy than at 
my last visit. I looked into all the rooms, 
bronzes, drawings and gem room a volume 
might easily be wntten upon cither subject. 
The contents of the gem room cspeoally require 
to be looked at separately m order to convince 
one s self of their minute magnificences for, 
among so many, the eye slips from one to an- 
other with only a vague outward sense that 
here arc whole shelves full of httle miracles, both 
of nature s material and man s workmanship 
Greater [larger] thmgs can be reasonably wdl 
apprcaated with a less scrupulous though broader 
attention but m order to estimate the bnlhancy 
of the diamond eyes of a httle agate bust, for 
instance, you have to screw your mmd down to 
them and nothing else. You must sharpen your 
faculties of observation to a point and touch the 
object exactly on the right spot or you do not 
apprcaatc it at all It is a troublesome process 
when there arc a thousand such objects to be 
seen. 
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I stood at an open window in the transverse 
corridor, and looked down upon the Arno, and 
across at the range of edifices that impend over 
It on the opposite side The river, I should 
judge, may be a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
yards wide in its course between the Ponte alle 
Grazie and the Ponte Vecchio , that is, the width 
between strand and strand is at least so much 
The river, however, leaves a broad margin of 
mud and gravel on its right bank, on which 
water-weeds grow pretty abundantly, and creep 
even into the stream. On my first arrival in 
Florence I thought the goose-pond green of 
the water rather agreeable than otherwise ; but 
Its hue is now that of unadulterated mud, as 
yellow as the Tiber itself, yet not impressing 
me as being ennehed with city sewerage like that 
other famous river. From the Ponte alle Grazie 
downward, halfway towards the Ponte Vecchio, 
there is an island of gravel, and the channel on 
each side is so shallow as to allow the passage 
of men and horses, wading not overleg I have 
seen fishermen wading the mam channel from 
side to side, their feet sinking into the dark mud, 
and thus discoloring the yellow water with a 
black track visible, step by step, through its 
shallowness But still the Arno is a mountain 
stream, and liable to be tetchy and turbulent 
like all Its kindred, and no doubt it often finds 
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Its borders of hewn stone not too far apart for 
Its convenience. 

Along the right shore, beneath the Uffizi and 
the adjacent buildings, there is a broad paved 
wa), with a parapet on the opposite shore the 
edifices arc built directly upon the nver s edge, 
and impend over the water, supported upon 
arches and machicolations, as I thinL that 
peculiar arrangement of buttressing arcades is 
called The houses arc picturesquely various in 
height, from two or three stones to seven, pic- 
turesque in hue likewise, — pea-green, yellow, 
white, and of aged discoloration, — but all with 
green blinds , picturesque also in the courts and 
gallenes that look upon the mer, and m the 
wide arches that open beneath, intended perhaps 
to afford a haven for the household beat. Nets 
were suspended before one or two of the houses, 
as if the inhafaitantt were m the habit of fishing 
out of window As a general effect, the houses, 
though often polatiaj in size and height, have a 
shabby, neglected aspect, and ore jumbled too 
closely together Behind their range the aty 
swells upward m a hilbidc, which nse* to a great 
height above, forming, I believe, a part of the 
Boboli Gardens 

I returned homewards over the Ponte Vec- 
chio, which is a continuous street of anaent 
houses, except over the central arch, so that a 
stranger might easily cross the nver without 
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knowing it In these small, old houses there is 
a community of goldsmiths, who set out their 
glass cases, and hang their windows with nngs, 
bracelets, necklaces, strings of pearl, ornaments 
bf malachite and coral, and especially with Flor- 
entine mosaics , watches, too, and snuff-boxes 
of old fashion or new ; offerings for shnnes also, 
such as silver hearts pierced with swords , an 
infinity of pretty things, the manufacture of 
which IS continually going on in the little back 
room of each little shop. This gewgaw busi- 
ness has been established on the Ponte Vecchio 
for centuries, although, long since, it was an art 
of far higher pretensions than now. Benvenuto 
Cellini had his workshop here, probably in one 
of these self-same little nooks It would have 
been a ticklish affair to be Benvenuto's fellow 
workman within such narrow limits. 

Going out of the Porta Romana, I walked 
for some distance along the city wall, and then, 
turning to the left, toiled up the hill of Bellos- 
guardo, through narrow zigzag lanes between 
high walls of stone or plastered brick, where the 
sun had the fairest chance to frizzle me There 
were scattered villas and houses, here and there 
concentrating into a little bit of a street, paved 
with flag-stones from side to side, as in the city, 
and shadowed quite across its narrowness by the 
height of the houses. Mostly, however, the 
wav was inhosDitablv sunnv. and shut out by 
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the high wall from every gUmpsc of a view, ex- 
cept m one spot, where Florence spread itself 
before my eyes with every tower, dome, and 
spire which it contains. A little way farther on 
my own gray tower rose before me, the most 
welcome object that 1 had seen in the course 
of the day 

September 10 — I went into town agam yes- 
terday, by way of the Porta San Frcdiano and 
observed that this gate (like the other gates of 
Florence as far as I have observed) is a tall, 
square structure of stone or bnck, or both, 
nsmg high above the adjacent wall, and hav- 
ing a range of open loggie m the upper story 
The arch externally is about half the height of 
the structure. Inside, towards the town, it 
rises nearly to the roof On each side of the 
arch there is much room for offices, apartments, 
storehouses, or whatever else. On the outside 
of the gate, along the base, arc those iron rings 
and sockets for torches which arc said to be 
the distinguishing symbol of illustnous houses 
As contrasted with the vista of the narrow, 
Bwa r m mg street through the arch from without, 
the view from the inside might be presented 
with a glimpse of the free blue sky 

I strolled a httle about Florence, and went 
into two or three churches into that of the 
Annunziata for one, I have already desenbed 
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this church, with its general magnificence, and 
It was more magnificent than ever to-day, being 
hung with scarlet silk and gold embroidery 
A great many people were at their devotions, 
thronging principally around the Virgin’s shnne 
I was struck now with the many bas-reliefs and 
busts m the costume of their respective ages, 
and seemingly with great accuracy of portraiture, 
m the passage leading from the front of the 
church into the cloisters The marble was not 
at all abashed nor degraded by being made to 
assume the guise of the mediteval furred robe, 
or the close-fitting tunic with elaborate ruff, or 
the breastplate and gorget, or the flowing wig, 
or whatever the actual costume might be ; and 
one is sensible of a rectitude and reality m the 
affair, and respects the dead people for not put- 
ting themselves into an eternal masquerade. 
The dress of the present day will look equally 
respectable m one or two hundred years 

The fair is still going on, and one of its 
principal centres is before this church, in the 
Piazza of the Annunziata Cloth is the chief 
commodity offered for sale, and none of the 
finest ; coarse, unbleached linen and cotton 
prints for country-people’s wear, together with 
yarn, stockings, and here and there an assort- 
ment of bright-colored nbbons Playthings, 
of a very rude fashion, were also displayed , 
likewise books in Italian and French , and a 
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great deal of iron worlw. Both here and in Rome 
the) have this odd custom of offenng rusty iron 
implements for sale, spread out on the pave- 
ments, There was a good deal of tinuTirc, too, 
glittcnng in the sunshine, cspcaallj around the 
pedestal of the bronze statue of Duk-e Ferdi- 
nand who curbs his horse and lookJ down upon 
the bustling piazza m a \cr> stately wa) 

The people attending the fair had mostl) a rus 
oc appearance sunburnt faces, thin frames 
no bttuty no bloom, no jo)ousncss of young 
or old an anxious aspect, as if life ^cre nO cas) 
or holiday matter with them but I should take 
them to be of a kindl) nature, and reasonabl) 
honest. Except the broad bnmmed Tuscan 
hats of the women there was no peculunty of 
costume. At a careless glance J could \cry 
well have mistaken most of the men for \ a.n 
kees as for the women, there u vciy little re 
semblance between them and oun, — the old 
being absolutely hideous, and the )oung ones 
very seldom prett) It was a very dull crowd 
They do not gcneratcany wa r m th among them 
selves by contiguity they have no pervading 
sentiment, such as is cononually breaking out 
m rough merriment from an Amcncan crowd , 
they have nothing to do with one another, 
they are not a crowd, considered as one mass 
but a collection of individuals. A despotic 
government has perhaps destroyed their pnn 
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ciple of cohesion, and crumbled them to atoms. 
Italian crowds are noted for their civility; pos- 
sibly they deserve credit for native courtesy 
and gentleness , possibly, on the other hand, 
the crowd has not spirit and self-consciousness 
enough to be rampant I wonder whether they 
will ever hold another parliament in the Piazza 
of Santa Croce ' 

I paid a visit to the gallery of the Pitti Pal- 
ace. There is too large an intermixture of 
Andrea del Sarto’s pictures in this gallery ; 
ever}’Avhere you see them, cold, proper, and un- 
cnticisable, looking so much like first-rate ex- 
cellence, that you inevitably quarrel with your 
own taste for not adminng them . . . 

It was one of the days when my mind mis- 
gives me whether the pictorial art be not a hum- 
bug, and when the minute accuracy of a fly in a 
Dutch picture of fruit and flowers seems to me 
something more reliable than the master-touches 
of Raphael The gallery was considerably 
thronged, and many of the visitors appeared 
to be from the country'’, and of a class inter- 
mediate between gentility and labor. Is there 
such a rural class in Italy ? I saw a respectable- 
looking man feeling awkward and uncomfortable 
in a new and glossy pair of pantaloons not yet 
bent and creased to his natural movement. 

N othing pleased me better to-day than some 
amber cups, in one of the cabinets of curiosities. 
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They arc nchly wrought, and the material is 
as if the artist had compressed a great deal of 
sunshine together and, i\hcn sufficient!) sohdi 
fied, had moulded these cups out of it, and let 
them harden. This simile was suggested 
b) 

Leaving the palace, I entered the Boboli 
Gardens and wandered up and down a good 
deal of Its uneven surface, through broad, well 
kept edges of box, sprouting loftily, trimmed 
smooth!) and strewn between with cleanly 
gravel skirting along plantations of aged trees, 
throwing a deep shadow within their precincts 
passing many statues, not of the finest art, )ct 
approaching 10 near it as to serve just as gt^ 
a purpose for garden ornament coming now 
and then to the border* of a fish pool, or a 
pond, where stately swans arcumnavigated an 
island of flowers — all ver) fine and ver) wean 
some. I have never cnjo)ed this garden per- 
haps because it suggests dress-coats, and such 
elegant formalities 

September 1 1 — We have heard a good deal 
of spint matters of late, cspcaally of wonderful 
inadents that attended Mr Homes visit to 
Florence, two or three years ago "Mrs Powers 
told a very marvellous thing how that when 
Mr Home was holding a seance in her house, 
and several persons present, a great scratching 
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was heard in a neighboring closet She ad- 
dressed the spirit, and requested it not to dis- 
turb the company then, as they were busy with 
other affairs, promising to converse with it on a 
future occasion. On a subsequent night, ac- 
cordingly, the scratching was renewed, with the 
utmost violence ; and in reply to Mrs Powers’s 
questions, the spirit assured her that it was not 
oiie^ but legion, being the ghosts of twenty- 
seven monks, who were miserable and without 
hope ’ The house now occupied by Powers 
was formerly a convent, and I suppose these 
were the spirits of all the wicked monks that 
had ever inhabited it, at least, I hope that there 
were not such a number of damnable sinners 
extant at any one time These ghostly fathers 
must have been very improper persons in their 
lifetime, judging by the indecorousness of their 
behavior even after death, and in such dreadful 
circumstances , for they pulled Mrs Powers’s 
skirts so hard as to break the gathers. . . It 
was not ascertained that they desired to have 
anything done for their eternal welfare, or that 
their situation w^as capable of amendment any- 
how , but, being exhorted to refrain from further 
disturbance, they took their departure, after 
making the sign of the cross on the breast of 
each person present This was very singular m 
such reprobates, who, by their owm confession, 
had forfeited all claim to be benefited by that 
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holy symbol it cunously suggests that the 
forms of religion may sail be kept up m purga 
tory and hell itself The sign made in a 
wa) that convened the sense of something devil- 
ish and spiteful the perpendicular line of the 
cross being drawn gently enough, but the trans- 
verse one sharply and violent!) so as to leave a 
painful impression. Perhaps the monks meant 
this to express their contempt and hatred for 
heredcs , and how queer that this anupathy 
should survive their own damnaaon I But I 
cannot help hoping that the ease of these poor 
devils may not be so desperate as they thinlc 
They cannot be wholl) lost, because their de- 
sire for communicanon with mortals show's that 
they need sympath) , therefore are not altogether 
hardened, ther^ore, with lo\Tng treatment, may 
be restored 

A great many other wonders took place within 
the knowledge and experience of Mn Powtas 
She saw not one pair of hands only, but man) 
The head of one of her dead children, a little 
boy, was laid in her lap not in ghastly fashion, 
as a head out of the coffin and the grave, but 
just as the living child might have laid it on hii 
mothers knees It was invisible, by the bye, 
and she recognized it by the features and the 
character of the hair, through the sense of touch 
Little hands grasped hers In short, these so- 
berly attested incrcdibihaes arc so numerous that 
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I forget nine tenths of them, and judge the 
others too cheap to be written down. Chnst 
spoke the truth, surely, in saying that men 
would not believe, “ though one rose from the 
dead ” In my own case, the fact makes abso- 
lutely no impression. I regret such confirma- 
tion of truth as this. 

Within a mile of our villa stands the Villa 
Columbaria, a large house, built round a square 
court Like Mr. Powers’s residence, it was 
formerly a convent. It is inhabited by Major 
Gregorie,an old soldier of Waterloo and various 
other fights, and his family consists of Mrs 

, the widow of one of the major’s fnends, 

and her two daughters. We have become ac- 
quainted with the family, and Mrs. the 

married daughter, has lent us a wntten state- 
ment of her expenences with a ghost, who has 
haunted the Villa Columbaria for many years 

back. He had made Mrs aware of his 

presence in her room by a sensation of extreme 
cold, as if a wintry breeze were blowing over 
her ; also by a rustling of the bed-curtains , and, 
at such times, she had a certain consciousness, 
as she says, that she was not alone. Through 
Mr Home’s agency the ghost was enabled to 
explain himself, and declared that he was a monk, 
named Giannana, who died a very long time 

ago in Mrs ’s present bedchamber He 

was a murderer, and had been in a restless and 
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miserable state ever smee his death, wandermg 
up and down the house, but especially haunting 
hi8 own death-chamber and a staircase that com- 
mumcated with the chapel of the villa. All the 
interviews with this lost spmt were attended 
with a sensation of severe cold, which was felt 
by every one present. He made his communica- 
tions by means of table-rapping and by the 
movements of chairs and other articles, which 
often assumed an angry character The poor 
old fellow docs not seem to have known exactly 

what he wanted with Mrs , but promised 

to refnun ftxim disturbing her any more, on 
condition that she would pray that he might find 
some repose. He had previously declined hav- 
ing any masses said for his souL Rest, rest, 
rest, appiears to be the contmual craving of un- 
happy spirits , they do not venture to ask for 
positive bliss perhaps m their utter weariness, 
would rather forego the trouble of active enjoy- 
ment, but pray only for rest. The cold atmo- 
sphere around this monk suggests new ideas as 
to the chmatc of Hades If all the aforemen- 
tioned twenty-seven monks had a si milar one, 
the combined temperature must have been that 
of a polar winter 

Mrs saw at one time, the fingers of ker 

monk, long, yellow, and skinny these fingers 
grasped the hands of individuals of the party 
with a cold clammy, and horrible touch. 
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After the departure of this ghost other suinces 
were held in her bedchamber, at which good 
and holy spirits manifested themselves, and be- 
haved in a very comfortable and encouraging 
way. It was their benevolent purpose, appar- 
ently, to puri^’’ her apartments from all traces 
of the evil spirit, and to reconcile her to what 
had been so long the haunt of this miserable 
monk, by filling it with happy and sacred as- 
sociations, in which, as Mrs. intimates, 

they entirely succeeded 

These stones remind me of an incident that 
took place at the Old Manse, in the first sum- 
mer of our marriage. . . . 

September 17. — We walked yesterday to Flor- 
ence, and visited the Church of St Lorenzo, 
where we saw, for the second time, the famous 
Medici statues of Michel Angelo I found 
myself not in a ver}'' appreciative state, and, be- 
ing a stone m3’^self, the statue of Lorenzo was 
at first little more to me than another stone , 
but It was beginning to assume life, and would 
have impressed me as it did before if I had 
gazed long enough. There was a better light 
upon the face, under the helmet, than at my 
former visit, although still the features were 
enough overshadowed to produce that mystery 
on which, according to Mr. Powers, the effect 
of the statue depends. I observe that the cos- 
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tumc of the figure, instead of being mcdux\^ as 
I believe! have stated, IS Roman but, be it 
vrhat It ma), the grand and simple character of 
the figure imbues the robes VMth its individual 
propnety I still think, it the greatest miracle 
ever wrought in marble, 

We crossed the church and entered a cloister 
on the opposite side, m quest of the Laurcntian 
Library Ascendinga staircase we found an old 
man blowing the bellows of the organ, which 
was m full blast in the church nevertheless he 
found time to direct us to the library door 
We entered a loftj vestibule, of anaent aspect 
and stately architecture, and thence were ad- 
mitted into the hbrar) itself, a long and wide 
galler) or hall, lighted by a row of windows on 
which were painted the arms of the Media 
The ceiling was mlaid with dark, wood, m an 
elaborate pattern, which was oactly repeated in 
terra-cotta on the pavement beneath our feet. 
Long desks, much like the old fashioned ones 
in schools, were ranged on each side of the mid- 
aislc, in a senes from end to end with scats for 
the convenience of students and on these 
desks were rare manusenpts, carefully pre- 
served under glass and books, fastened to the 
desks by iron chains, as the custom of studious 
antiquity used to be. Along the centre of the 
hall, between the two ranges of desks, were ta- 
bles and chairs, at which two or three scholarly 
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persons were seated, diligently consulting vol- 
umes in manuscript or old type It was a very 
quiet place, imbued with a cloistered sanctity, 
and remote from all street cries and rumble of 
the city, — odorous of old literature, — a spot 
where the commonest ideas ought not to be 
expressed in less than Latin. 

The librarian — or custode he ought rather to 
be termed, for he was a man not above the fee 
of a paul — now presented himself, and showed 
us some of the literary curiosities ; a vellum 
manuscript of the Bible, with a splendid illumi- 
nation by Ghirlandaio, covenng two folio pages, 
and just as brilliant in its color as if finished 
yesterday. Other illuminated manuscripts — 
or at least separate pages of them, for the vol- 
umes were kept under glass, and not to be turned 
over — were shown us, very magnificent, but 
not to be compared with this of Ghirlandaio. 
Looking at such treasures I could almost say 
that we have left behind us more splendor than 
we have kept alive to our own age. We pub- 
lish beautiful editions of books, to be sure, and 
thousands of people enjoy them , but in ancient 
times the expense that we spread thinly over a 
thousand volumes was all compressed into one, 
and It became a great jewel of a book, a heavy 
folio, worth Its weight in gold. Then, what a 
spiritual charm it gives to a book to feel that 
every letter has been individually wrought, and 
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the pictures glow for that mdiTidual page alone I 
Certainly the anaent reader had a luxury which 
the modem one Jacks I was surpnscd, more- 
over, to see the clearness and accuracy of the 
chirography Prmt does not surpass it in these 
respects 

The custode showed us an anaent manuscnpt 
of the Decameron bkewise a volume con- 
taining the portraits of Petrarch and of Laura, 
each covenng the whole of a vellum page, and 
very finely done. They arc authentic portraits, 
no doubt, and Laura is depicted ad a feir-haircd 
beauty, with a very satisfiictory amount of love- 
liness, We saw some choice old ediQona of 
books in a small separate room but as these 
were oU ranged m shut bookcases, and, as each 
volume, moreover, was in a separate cover or 
modem bindmg, this exhibition did ns very little 
good. By the bye, there is a conceit strugghng 
blindly m my imnd about Petrarch and Laura, 
suggested by those two bfclikc portraits which 
have been sleeping check to check through all 
these centuncs But I cannot lay hold of iL 

September 11 — Yesterday morning the Val 
d Amo was entirely filled with a thick fog, which 
extended even up to aarwmdows, and concealed 
objects within a very short distance. It began 
to dissipate itself betimes however and was the 
forerunner of an unusually bright and warm day 
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We set out after breakfast and walked into 
town, where we looked at mosaic brooches 
These are very pretty little bits of manufac- 
ture , but there seems to have been no infusion 
of fresh fancy work, and the specimens present 
little variety. It is the characteristic commod- 
ity of the place , the central mart and manu- 
facturing locality being on the Ponte Vecchio, 
from end to end of which they are displayed in 
cases ; but there are other mosaic shops scat- 
tered about the town The principal devices 
are roses, — pink, yellow, or white, — jasmines, 
lilies of the valley, forget-me-nots, orange blos- 
soms, and others, single or in sprigs, or tivined 
into wreaths ; parrots, too, and other birds of 
gay plumage, — often exquisitely done, and 
sometimes with precious matenals, such as lapis 
lazuli, malachite, and still rarer gems Brace- 
lets, with several different, yet relative designs, 
are often very beautiful We find, at differ- 
ent shops, a great inequality of prices for mo- 
saics that seemed to be of much the same qual- 
ity. 

We went to the Uffizi gallery, and found 
It much thronged with the middle and lower 
classes of Italians ; and the English, too, seemed 
more numerous than I have lately seen them 
Perhaps the tourists have just arnved here, 
starting at the close of the London season We 
were amused with a pair of Englishmen who 
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went through the gallery one of them criticis- 
ing the pictures and statues audibly, for the bene- 
fit of his compamon The cntic I should take 
to be a country squire, and wholly untravelled 
a tall, wcU-built, rather rough, but gentlemanly 
man enough his friend, a small personage, 
exquisitely neat in dress, and of artifiaal deport- 
ment, every attitude and gesture appearing to 
have been practised before a glass Being but 
a small pattern of a man physically and mtel- 
lectually he had thought it worth while to finish 
himself off with the elaborateness of a Floren- 
tine mosaic and the result was something like 
a dancing master, though without the exuberant 
embroidery of such persons. Indeed he was a 
very quiet little man and, though so thoroughly 
made up there was something particularly green, 
fresh and sunple in him Both these English- 
men were elderly and the smaller one had per- 
fectly white hair glossy and silken It did not 
make him m the least venerable, however but 
took his own character of neatness and prctti- 
ness He earned his well brushed and glossy 
hat m his hand in such a way as not to ruffle its 
surface and I wish I could put mto one word 
or one sentence the prettmess the minikin fim- 
cal effect of this little man his self-consaousness 
so hfelong, that, m some sort, he forgot himself 
even m the midst of it, hiapropncty, his clean- 
liness and unruffledness, his prettmess and 
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nicety of manifestation, like a bird hopping 
daintily about 

His companion, as I said, was of a completely 
different type , a tall, gray-haired man, with the 
rough English face, a little tinted with port wine, 
careless, natural manner, betokening a man of 
position in his own neighborhood , a loud voice, 
not vulgai, nor outraging the rules of society, 
but betraying a character incapable of much 
refinement He talked continually in his pro- 
gress through the gallery, and audibly enough 
for us to catch almost everything he said, at 
many yards’ distance. His remarks and criti- 
cisms, addressed to his small friend, were so en- 
tertaining, that we strolled behind him for the 
sake of being benefited by them ; and I think he 
soon became aware of this, and addressed him- 
self to us as well as to his more immediate friend. 
Nobody but an Englishman, it seems to me, has 
just this kind of vanity, — a feeling mixed up 
with scorn and good nature , self-complacency 
on his own merits, and as an Englishman , pride 
at being in foreign parts ; contempt for every- 
body around him ; a rough kindliness towards 
people in general. I liked the man, and should 
be glad to know him better. As for his cnti- 
cism, I am sorry to remember only one It was 
upon the picture of the Nativity, by Correggio, 
in the Tribune, where the mother is kneeling 
before the Child, and adoring it in an awful rap- 
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turc, because she secs the eternal God m its baby 
face and figure The Enghshman was highly 
delighted with this picture, and began to gestic- 
ulate, as if dandling a baby, and to make a chir- 
ruping sound. It was to him merely a repre- 
sentation of a mother fondling her infant He 
then said, “ If I could have my choice of the 
pictures and statues in the Tribune, I would 
take this picture, and that one yonder (it was 
a good enough Enthronement of the Virgin by 
Andrea del Sarto) and the Danang Faun, and 
let the rest go A delightful man I love that 
wholesome coarseness of mind and heart, which 
no education noropportumty can polish out of 
the genume Englishman, — a coarseness with- 
out vulganty When a Yankee is coarse he is 
pretty sure to be vulgar too 

The two critics seemed to be considering 
whether it were practicable to go from the Uf- 
fizi to the Pim gallery but “ it confuses one, 
remarked the little man, “to see more than 
one gallery m a day (I should think so — 
the PitG Palace tumbbng into hia small recep- 
tacle on the top of the Uffin ) “ It does so 

responded the big man, with heavy emphasis 

September aj — The vintage has been going 
on in Cfus podtre for about a week, and I saw a 
part of the process of making wme, under one 
of onr back windows. It was on a very small 
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scale, the grapes being thrown into a barrel, and 
crushed with a sort of pestle; and as each estate 
seems to make its own wine, there are probably 
no very extensive and elaborate appliances in 
general use for the manufacture The cider- 
making of New England is far more picturesque ; 
the great heap of golden or rosy apples under 
the trees, and the cider mill worked by a cir- 
cumgyratory horse, and all agush with sweet 
juice. Indeed, nothing connected with the grape 
culture and the vintage here has been pictur- 
esque, except the large inverted pyramids in 
which the clusters hang ; those great bunches, 
white or purple, really satisfy my idea both as 
to aspect and taste We can buy a large bas- 
ketful for less than a paul ; and they are the 
only things that one can never devour too much 
of — and there is no enough short of a little 
too much — without subsequent repentance It 
is a shame to turn such delicious juice into such 
sour wine as they make in Tuscany. I tasted a 
sip or two of a flask which the contadmi sent 
us for trial, — the rich result of the process I 
had witnessed in the barrel. It took me alto- 
gether by surprise , for I remembered the nec- 
tareousness of the new cider, which I used to sip 
through' a straw in my boyhood, and I never 
doubted that this would be as dulcet, but finer 
and more ethereal , as much more delectable, 
m short, as these grapes are better than puckery 
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adcr Apples Positively I never tasted any- 
thing 80 detestable, SQch a sour and bitter juice, 
sdll lukewarm with fermentation , it was a wad 
of woe, squeezed out of the wine-prcss of tnb- 
ulaQon and the more a man dnnks of such the 
sorrier he will be 

Besides grapes, we have had figs and I have 
now learnt to be very fond of them. When 
they first began to appear two months ago they 
had scarcely any sweetness and tasted very hke 
a decaying squash this was an early vanety, 
with purple sbns. There are many kinds of 
figs the best being green-skinned, growing yel- 
lower as they npen and the nper they arc the 
more the sweetness withm them intensifies, till 
they resemble dried figs m everything, except 
that they retain the fresh fimt flavor nch lus- 
cious, yet not palling We have had pears 
too, some of them very tolerable and peaches 
which look magnificently as r^ards size and 
downy blush, but have seldom much more taste 
than a cucumber A succession of fruits has 
followed us ever since our amval in Florence 
first, and for a long time, abundance of cher- 
ries then apricots which lasted many weeks, 
till we were weary of them then plums, pears, 
and finally figs peaches and grapes Except 
the figs and grapes, a New England summer 
and autnmn would give us better fruit than any 
we have found m Italy 
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Italy beats us, I think, m mosquitoes ; they 
are hornbly pungent little satanic particles. 
They possess strange intelligence, and exquisite 
acuteness of sight and smell, — prodigious au- 
dacity and courage to match it, insomuch that 
they venture on the most hazardous attacks, 
and get safe off. One of them flew into my 
mouth, the other night, and stung me far down 
m my throat , but luckily I coughed him up m 
halves They are bigger than Amencan mos- 
quitoes ; and if you crush them, after one of 
their feasts, it makes a terrific blood spot It is 
a sort of suicide — at least, a shedding of one’s 
own blood — to kill them ; but it gratifies the 
old Adam to do it. It shocks me to feel how 
revengeful I am , but it is impossible not to 
impute a certain malice and intellectual venom 
to these diabolical insects I wonder whether our 
health, at this season of the year, requires that 
we should be kept in a state of irritation, and 
so the mosquitoes are Nature’s prophylactic 
remedy for some disease; or whether we are 
made for the mosquitoes, not they for us. It 
is possible, just possible, that the infinitesimal 
doses of poison which they infuse into us are a 
homoeopathic safeguard against pestilence ; but 
medicine never was administered m a more dis- 
agreeable way. 

The moist atmosphere about the Arno, I 
suppose, produces these insects, and fills the 
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broad, ten mile valley with them , And as we arc 
just on the bnm of the basin, they overflow into 
our windows. 

September 25 — Una and I walked to town 
yesterday morning, and went to the Uffizi 
gallery It is not a pleasant thought that we 
arc so soon to give up this galleryi with little 
prospect (none or hardly any, on my part) of 
ever seeing it again. It interests rnc and all of 
us far more than thegallcrj of the Pito Palace 
wherefore I know not, for the latter 's the ncher 
of the two in admirable pictures. Perhaps it 
IS the picturesque vanetv of the Uffizi — the 
combination of painting, sculpturc> gems, and 
bronzes — that makes the charm The Tn 
bune, too is the nchest room in all the world a 
heart that draws all hearts to iL The Dutch 
pictures moreover give a homclv, human in 
tercst to the Uffizi and I really think that 
the frequency of Andrea del Sarto s productions 
at the PitO Palace — looking so very like mas- 
terpieces, )cc lacking the soul of art and nature 
— have much to do with the weanness that 
comes from better acquaintance with the latter 
gallery The splendor of the gilded and fres- 
coed saloons is perhaps another bore, but, after 
all my memory will often tread there as long 
as I live. What shall we do m America ? 

Speaking of Dutch pictures, I was much 
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Struck yesterday, as frequently before, with a 
small picture by Teniers the elder It seems 
to be a pawnbroker in the midst of his pledges , 
old earthen jugs, flasks, a brass kettle, old books, 
and a huge pile of worn-out and broken rubbish, 
which he is examining These things are repre- 
sented with vast fidelity, yet with bold and free 
touches, unlike the minute, microscopic work 
of other Dutch masters ; and a wonderful pic- 
turesqueness IS wrought out of these humble 
materials, and even the figure and head of the 
pawnbroker have a strange grandeur. 

We spent no very long time at the Uffizi, 
and afterwards crossed the Ponte alle Grazie, 
and went to the convent of San Miniato, which 
stands on a hill outside of the Porta San Gallo 
A paved pathway, along which stand crosses 
marking stations at which pilgrims are to kneel 
and pray, goes steeply to the hilltop, where, m 
the first place, is a smaller church and convent 
than those of San Miniato The latter are seen 
at a short distance to the right, the convent be- 
ing a large, square battlemented mass, adjoining 
which is the church, showing a front of aged 
white marble, streaked with black, and having 
an old stone tower behind I have seen no 
other convent or monastery that so well corre- 
sponds with my idea of what such structures 
were. The sacred precincts are enclosed by a 
high wall, gray, ancient, and luxuriously ivy- 
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grown, and loft) and strong enough for the 
rampart of a fortress Wc went through the 
gateway and entered the church, which we found 
in much disarraj , and masons at work upon the 
pavement. The tnbunc is elevated considerably 
above the nave, and acce ss ible b) marble stair- 
cases there arc great arches and a chapel, with 
cunous monuments in the Gothic st>Ic, and 
anaent carvings and mosaic works, and, m short, 
a dim, dusty, and venerable interior, well worth 
studying in detail The new of Florence 

from the church door is very fine, and seems to 
include every tower, dome, or whatever object 
emerges out of the general mass 

September a8 — I went to the Pito Palace 
yesterday, and the Uffm to-daj, paying them 
probably my last nsit, yet chenshing an un- 
reasonable doubt whether 1 ma) not see them 
again. Atoll events, I haveseen them enough 
for the present c\ en >vhat is best of them , and 
at the same time, with a sad reluctance to bid 
them farewell forc\cr, I experience an utter 
wcanness of Raphael s old canvas, and of the 
dmc-ycllowcd marble of the Venus di Media 
When the material jcmbodiment presents itself 
outermost, and wc pcrcavc them only b) the 
grosser sense, missing their ethereal spint, there 
IS nothing so heavily burdensome as master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture. I threw my 
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farewell glance at the Venus di Medici to-day 
with strange lnsenslblhty^ 

The nights are wonderfully beautiful now 
When the moon was at the full, a few nights ago, 
Its light was an absolute glory, such as I seem 
only to have dreamed of heretofore, and that 
only in my younger days. At its rising I have 
fancied that the orb of the moon has a kind of 
purple brightness, and that this tinge is com- 
municated to Its radiance until it has climbed 
high aloft and sheds a flood of white over hill 
and valley Now that the moon is on the wane, 
there is a gentler lustre, but still bright; and it 
makes the Val d’Arno with its surrounding 
hills, and its soft mist m the distance, as beauti- 
ful a scene as exists anywhere out of heaven 
And the morning is quite as beautiful in its 
own way. This mist, of which I have so often 
spoken, sets it beyond the limits of actual sense 
and makes it ideal ; it is as if you were dreaming 
about the valley, — as if the valley itself were 
dreaming, and met you halfway m your own 
dream. If the mist were to be withdrawn I 
believe the whole beauty of the valley would 
go with it 

U ntil pretty late in the morning we have the 
comet streaming through the sky, and dragging 
its interminable tail among the stars. It keeps 
brightening from night to night, and I should 
think must blaze fiercely enough to cast a 
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shadow by and by I know not whether it be 
m the viamty of Galileo s tower, and in the in- 
fluence of his spint, but I have hardly ever 
watched the stars with such interest as now 

September 19 — Last evening I met Mr 
Powers at Miss Blagden s and he talked about 
his trea tm ent by our government m reference 
to an appropriation of twenty-five thousand 
dollars made by Congress for a statue by him 
Its payment and the purchase of the statue were 
left at the option of the President, and he con- 
ceived himself wronged because the affair was 
never concluded As for the President, he 
knows nothing of art, and probably acted m the 
matter by the advice of the director of pubbe 
works, Nodoubtasculptorgctscommissionsas 
everybody gets pubhc employment and emolu- 
ment of whatever kind from our government, 
not by ment of fitness but by pohtical influence 
skilfully applied. As Po^rers himself observed, 
the rums of our Capitol arc not likely to afford 
sculptures equal to those which Lord Elgin took 
from the Parthenon, if this be the system under 
which they ore produced. , I wish our great 
Republic had the spirit to do as much, accord- 
ing to Its vast means, as Florence did for sculp- 
ture and architecture when it was a repubbe 
but we have the meanest government and the 
shabbiest, and — if truly represented by it — 
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we are the meanest and shabbiest people known 
in history And yet the less we attempt to do 
for art the better, if our future attempts are to 
have no better result than such brazen troopers 
as the equestrian statue of General Jackson, or 
even such naked respectabilities as Greenough's 
Washington There is something false and 
affected in our highest taste for art ; and I sup- 
pose, furthermore, we are the only people who 
seek to decorate their public institutions, not by 
the highest taste among them, but by the aver- 
age at best 

There was also at Miss Blagden’s, among other 

company, Mr. , an artist in Florence, and 

a sensible man I talked with him about Home, 
the medium, whom he had many opportunities 
of observing when the latter was in these parts 

Mr says that Home is unquestionably a 

knave, but that he himself is as much perplexed 
at his own preternatural performances as any 
other person , he is startled and affrighted at 
the phenomena which he produces Neverthe- 
less, when his spiritual powers fall short, he 
does his best to eke them out with imposture. 
This moral infirmity is a part of his nature, 
and I suggested that perhaps if he were of a 
firmer and healthier moral make, if his character 
were sufficiently sound and dense to be capable 
of steadfast principle, he would not have pos- 
sessed the impressibility that fits him for the 
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80-called spintual influences Mr says 

that Louis Napoleon is literally one of the 
most skilful jugglers m the world, and that 
probably the interest he has taken in Mr 
Home was caused partly by a wish to acquire 
his art. 

This morning Mr Powers mvited me to go 
with him to the Grand Duke s new foundry, to 
see the bronze statue of Webster which has 
just been cast from his model It is the second 
cast of the statue, the first having been shipped 
some months ago on board of a vessel which 
was lost and as Powers observed the statue 
now lies at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean 
Bomewherc m the vicmity of the telegraphic 
cable. 

We were received with much courtesy and 
emphasis by the director of the foundry and 
conducted into a large room walled with bare, 
new bnck, where the statue was standing in 
front of the extmet furnace a majestic Webster 
indeed, eight feet high, and looking even more 
colossal than that. The bkeneas seemed to me 
perfect and, like a sensible man. Powers has 
dressed him in his natural costume, such as I 
have seen Webster have on while making a 
speech in the open air at a mass meeting in 
Concord, — dress-coat buttoned pretty closely 
across the breast, pantaloons and boots, — 
everything finished even to a scam and a stitch, 
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Not an inch of the statue but is Webster ; even 
his coat-tails are imbued with the man, and this 
true artist has succeeded in showing him through 
the broadcloth as nature showed him. He has 
felt that a man’s actual clothes are as much a 
part of him as his flesh, and I respect him for 
disdaining to shirk the difficulty by throwing 
the meanness of a cloak over it, and for recog- 
nizing the folly of masquerading our Yankee 
statesman m a Roman toga, and the indecorous- 
ness of presenting him as a brassy nudity. It 
would have been quite as unjustifiable to stnp 
him to his skeleton as to his flesh. Webster is 
represented as holding in his nght hand the 
wntten roll of the Constitution, with which he 
points to a bundle of fasces, which he keeps 
from falling by the grasp of his left, thus sym- 
bolizing him as the preserver of the Union. 
There is an expression of quiet, solid, massive 
strength in the whole figure , a deep pervading 
energy, m which any exaggeration of gesture 
would lessen and lower the effect. He looks 
really like a pillar of the state The face is 
very grand, very Webster, stern and awful, 
because he is in the act of meeting a great crisis, 
and yet with the warmth of a great heart glow- 
ing through It Happy is Webster to have 
been so truly and adequately sculptured , happy 
the sculptor in such a subject, which no ideal- 
ization of a demigod could have supplied him 
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with Perhaps the statue at the bottom of the 
sea will be cast up m some fotarc age, when 
the present race of man is forgotten, and if so 
that far postenty will look up to us as a grander 
race than we find ourselves to be. Neither was 
Webster altogether the man he looked His 
physique helped him out, even when he fell 
somewhat short of its promise and if his eyes 
had not been m such deep caverns thar fire 
would not have looked so bright. 

Powers made me observe how the surface of 
the statue was wrought to a sort of roughness 
instead of bang smoothed, as is the practice 
of other amsta He said that this had cost 
him great pains, and certainly it has an exceUent 
effect. The statue is to go to Boston and I 
hope will be placed in the open air for it is too 
mighty to be kept under any roof that now 
exists m Amenca. 

After seaug this, the director showed us some 
very cunous and exquisite speamens of castings, 
such as baskets of flowers m which the most 
delicate and fragile blossoms, the curl of a petal, 
the finest vans m a leaf the hghtest flower spray 
that ever quivered in a breeze, were pofectlv 
preserved and the basket contamed an abun- 
dant heap of such sprays. There were hkcwise 
a pair of hands taken actually from life, clasped 
together as they were, and they looked hke parts 
of a man who had been changed suddenly from 
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flesh to brass. They were worn and rough and 
unhandsome hands, and so very real, with all 
their veins and the pores of the skin, that it was • 
shocking to look at them A bronze leaf, cast 
also from the life, was as curious and more 
beautiful. 

Taking leave of Powers, I went hither and 
thither about Florence, seeing for the last time 
things that I have seen many times before • the 
market, for instance, blocking up a hne of nar- 
row streets with fruit stalls, and obstreperous 
dealers crying their peaches, their green lemons, 
their figs, their delicious grapes, their mushrooms, 
their pomegranates, their radishes, their lettuces. 
They use one vegetable here which I have not 
known so used elsewhere . that is, very young 
pumpkins or squashes, of the size of apples, 
and to be cooked by boiling. They are not to 
my taste, but the people here like unripe things, 
— unripe fruit, unripe chickens, unnpe lamb 
This market is the noisiest and swarmiest centre 
of noisy and swarming Florence, and I always 
like to pass through it on that account 

I went also to Santa Croce, and it seemed to 
me to present a longer vista and broader space 
than almost any other church, perhaps because 
the pillars between the nave and aisles are not so 
massive as to obstruct the view. I looked into 
the Duomo, too, and was pretty well content to 
leave it. Then I came homeward, and lost 
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my way and wandered far off through the white 
sunshine and the scanty shade of the vineyard 
\vall8 and the ohve trees that here and there 
branched over them At last I saw our own 
gray battlements at a distance on one side, 
quite out of the direction in which I was trav- 
elling, so was compelled to the gncvous morti- 
fication of retracing a great many of my weary 
footsteps It was a very hot day This even- 
ing I have been on the tower top, star-gazing, 
and looking at the comet, which waves along 
the sky hke an immense feather of flame. Over 
Florence there was an illuminated atmosphere 
caused by the lights of the aty gleaming upward 
into the mists which sleep and dream above that 
portion of the valley, as well as the rest of iL 
I saw dimly, or fonaed I saw, the hill of Fie- 
sole on the other side of Florence and remem- 
bered how ghosdy lights were seen passing 
thence to the Duomo on the night when Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent diecL From time to time 
the sweet bells of Florence rang out, and I was 
loath to come down into the lower world, know- 
mg that I shall never again look heavenward 
from on old tower top m such a soft calm even- 
ing as this. Yet I am not loath to go away , 
impatient rather for, taking no root, I soon 
weary of any sofi in which \ may he tempora- 
rily deposit^ The same impatience I somc- 
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times feel or conceive of as regards this earthly- 
life . . . 

I forgot to mention that Powers showed me, 
in his studio, the model of the statue of America, 
which he wished the government to buy. It 
has great merit, and embodies the ideal of youth, 
freedom, progress, and whatever we consider as 
distinctive of our country’s character and destiny. 
It IS a female figure, vigorous, beautiful, plant- 
ing Its foot lightly on a broken chain, and point- 
ing upward The face has a high look of intel- 
ligence and lofty feeling , the form, nude to the 
middle, has all the charms of womanhood, and 
is thus warmed and redeemed out of the cold 
allegoric sisterhood who have generally no merit 
in chastity, being really without sex I some- 
what question whether it is quite the thing, how- 
ever, to make a genuine woman out of an al- 
legory : we ask, Who is to wed this lovely 
virgin ? and we are not satisfied to banish her 
into the realm of chilly thought. But I liked 
the statue, and all the better for what I criticise, 
and was sorry to see the huge package in which 
the finished marble lies bundled up, ready to 
be sent to our country, — which does not call 
for It 

Mr Powers and his two daughters called to 
take leave of us, and at parting I expressed a 
hope of seeing him in Amenca He said that 
it would make him very unhappy to believe that 
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he should never return thither, but it seems to 
me that he has no such definite purpose of re- 
turn as would be certain to bnng itself to pass. 
It makes a very unsatisfactory life, thus to spend 
the greater part of it m exile. In such a case 
are always deferring the reality of life till a future 
moment, and, by and by, we have deferred it 
till there arc no future moments or, if we do 
go back, we find that life has shifted whatever 
of reality it had to the country where we deemed 
ourselves only Imng temporarily and so be- 
tween two stools we come to the ground, and 
make ourselves a part of one or the other coun- 
try only by laying our bones in its sod It is 
particularly a pity in Powers s case, because he 
13 so very Amencan m character, and the only 
convenience for him of his Italian residence is, 
that here he can supply himself with marble, 
and with workmen to chisel it according to his 
designs, 

Siena, October 1 — Yesterday morning, at six 
o clock, we left our anaent tower, and thrc^v a 
parting glance — and a rather sad one — over 
the imsty Val d Amo This summer will look 
like a happy one m our children s retrospect, 
and also, no doubt in the years that remain to 
ourselves and in truth, I have found it a peace- 
ful and not uncheerful one 

It was not a pleasant mommg, and Monte 
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Morelloj looking down on Florence, had on its 
cap, betokening foul weather, according to the 
proverb. Crossing the suspension bndge, we 
reached the Leopoldo railway without entenng 
the city. By some mistake, — or perhaps be- 
cause nobody ever travels by first-class carnages 
in Tuscany, — we found we had received sec- 
ond-class tickets, and were put into a long, 
crowded carriage, full of priests, militar}’’ men, 
commercial travellers, and other respectable 


people, facing one another lengthwise along the 
carriage, and many of them smoking cigars 
They were all perfectly civil, and I think I 
must own that the manners of this second-class 


would compare favorably with those of an 
American first-class one 


At Empoli, about an hour after we started, 
we had to change carriages, the mam tram pro- 
ceeding to Leghorn . . My observ'^ations 
along the road were ver}’’ scanty . a hilly coun- 
try, with several old towns seated on the most 
elevated hilltops, as is common throughout 
Tuscany, or sometimes a fortress with a town 
on the plain at its base ; or, once or twice, the 
towers and battlements of a mediseval castle, 
commanding the pass below it Near Florence 
the country was fertile in the vine and olive, 
and looked as unpicturesque as that sort of fer- 
tility usually makes it , not but what I have 
come to think better of the tint of the olive leaf 
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than when I first saw it. In the latter part of 
our journey I remember a wild stream, of a 
greenish hue, but transparent, rushmg along 
over a rough bed, and before reaching Siena we 
rumbled into a long tunnel and emerged from 
It near the aty 

We drove up hill and down (for the surface 
of Siena seems to be nothing but an uregulanty) 
through narrow old streets, and were set down 
at the Aqnila Neva, a gnm looking albergo near 
the centre of the town. Mrs. S had al- 

ready taken rooms for us there, and to these 
we were now ushered up the highway of a dingy 
stone stsircaac and mto a small, bnck-paved 
parlor The house seemed endlessly old, and 
all the glimpses that we caught of Siena out of 
wmdow seemed more anaent still Almost 
within arm s reach across a narrow street, a tall 
palace of gray, timc-wom stone clambered sky- 
ward, with arched windows, and square windows, 
and large wmdows and small, scattered up and 
down Its side. It is the Palazzo Tolomei, and 
looks immensely venerable. From the win- 
dows of our bedrooms we looked mto a broader 
street, though still not very wide and mto a 
small piazza, fhc most conspicuous object m 
which was a column bcanng on its top a bronze 
wolf suckling Romulus and Remua This sym- 
bol IS repeated m other parts of the aty, and 
stfems to indicate that the Sienese people pndc 
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themselves in a Roman ongin. In another di- 
rection, over the tops of the houses, \vc saw a 
very high tower, with battlements projecting 
around its summit, so that it was a fortress in 
the air , and this I have since found to be the 
Palazzo Publico It was pleasant, looking 
downward into the little old piazza and narrow 
streets, to see the swarm of life on the pave- 
ment, the life of to-day, just as new as if it had 
never been lived before , the citizens, the priests, 
the soldiers, the mules and asses with their pan- 
niers, the diligence lumbering along, with a 
postilion in a faded crimson coat bobbing up 
and down on the off horse Such a bustling 
scene, vociferous, too, with various street cries, 
IS wonderfully set off by the gray antiquity of 
the town, and makes the town look older than 
if It were a solitude 

Soon Mr. and Mrs Story came, and accom- 
panied us to look for lodgings They also 
drove us about the citv’’ in their carriage, and 
showed us the outside of the Palazzo Publico, 
and of the Cathedral, and other remarkable 
edifices The aspect of Siena is far more pic- 
turesque than that of any other town in Italy, 
so far as I know Italian towns , and yet, now 
that I have written it, I remember Perugia, and 
feel that the observation is a mistake But at 
any rate Siena is remarkably picturesque, stand- 
ing on such a site, on the verge and within the 
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crater of an extinct volcano, and therefore be- 
ing as uneven as the sea in a tempest the 
streets so narrow, ascending between tall, an- 
aent palaces, while the side streets rush head- 
long down, only to be threaded by sure-footed 
mules, such as climb Alpine heights old stone 
balconies on the palace fronts , old arched door- 
ways, and windows set in frames of Gothic 
architecture arcades, resembling canopies of 
stone, with quaintly sculptured statues in the 
nchly wrought Gothic niches of each pillar, — 
everything massive and lofty, yet minutely in- 
teresGng when you look at it stone by stone. 
The Florentines, and the Romans too, have 
obhterated, as far as they could, all the interest 
of their mediffival structures by covering them 
with stucro so that they have quite lost thar 
character and affect the spectator with no rever- 
ential idea of age. Here the aty is all over- 
wntten with black-letter, and the glad Italian 
sun makes the effect so much the stronger 
We took a lodging, and afterwards Juhan 
and I rambled about, and went into the Cathe- 
dral for a moment, and strayed also into the 
Piazza del Campo the great public square of 
Siena. I am not m the mood for further de- 
scnpQon of public places now, so shall say a 
word or two about the old palace in which we 
have established ourselves We have the sec- 
ond piano and dwell anud faded grandeur, 
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having for our saloon what seems to have been 
a ballroom. It is ornamented with a great 
fresco in the centre of the vaulted ceiling, and 
others covering the sides of the apartment, and 
surrounded with arabesque frameworks, where 
Cupids gambol and chase one another. The 
subjects of the frescos I cannot make out, not 
that they are faded like Giotto’s, for they are 
as fresh as roses, and are done in an exceed- 
ingly workmanlike style ; but they are alle- 
gones of Fame and Plenty and other matters, 
such as I could never understand. Our whole 
accommodation is in similar style, — spacious, 
magnificent, and mouldy. 

In the evening Miss S and I drove to 

the railwav, and on the arrival of the tram from 
Florence we watched with much eagerness the 
unlading of the luggage van At last the whole 
of our ten trunks and tin bandbox were pro- 
duced, and finally my leather bag, in which was 
my journal and a manuscript book containing 
my sketch of a romance It gladdened my 
very heart to see it, and I shall think the bet- 
ter of Tuscan promptitude and accuracy for so 
quickly bringing it back to me. (It was left 
behind, under one of the rail carriage seats ) 
We find all the public officials, whether of rail- 
way, police, or custom house, extremely courte- 
ous and pleasant to encounter , they seem will- 
ing to take trouble and reluctant to give it, and 
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It IS really a gratification to find that such avil 
people will sometimes oblige you by taking a 
paul or two aside, 

October 3 — I took several strolls about the 
aty yesteriiy, and find it scarcely extensive 
enough to get lost tn and if we go far fk»m 
the centre we soon come to silent streets, with 
only here and there on individual , and the in- 
habitants stare from their doors and windows at 
the stranger and turn round to look at him 
after he has passed The interest of the old 
town would soon be exhausted for the traveller, 
but I can concave that a thoughtful and shy 
man might settle down here with the view of 
making the place a home, and spend many 
years in a sombre kind of happiness. I should 
prefer it to Florence as a residence, but it would 
be temble without an independent life in one s 
own mind, 

Una and 1 walked out m the afternoon, and 
went into the Piazza del Campo, the pnnapal 
place of the aty and a very noble and peculiar 
one. It IS much m the form of an amphithea- 
tre, and the surface of the ground seems to be 
slightly scooped out, so that it resembles the 
shallow basm of a shell It is thus a much 
better site for an assemblage of the populace 
than if it were a perfect Icvck A semiarde or 
truncated ellipse of stately and anaent edifices 
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surround the piazza, with arches opening be- 
neath them through which streets converge 
hitherward One side of the piazza is a straight 
line, and is occupied by the Palazzo Publico, 
which is a most noble and impressive Gothic 
structure. It has not the mass of the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence, but is more striking It 
has a long battlemented front, the central part 
of which rises eminent above the rest, in a great 
square bulk, which is likewise crowned with 
battlements This is much more picturesque 
than the one great block of stone into which 
the Palazzo Vecchio is consolidated. At one 
extremity of this long front of the Palazzo Pub- 
lico rises a tower, shooting up its shaft high, 
high into the air, and bulging out there into a 
battlemented fortress, within which the tower, 
slenderer than before, climbs to a still higher 
region. I do not know whether the summit 
of the tower is higher or so high as that of the 
Palazzo Vecchio ; but the length of the shaft, 
free of the edifice, is much greater, and so pro- 
duces the more elevating effect The whole 
front of the Palazzo Publico is exceedingly 
venerable, with arched windows. Gothic carvings, 
and all the old-time ornaments that betoken it 
to have stood a great while, and the gray 
strength that will hold it up at least as much 
longer At one end of the fa9ade, beneath the 
shadow of the tower, is a grand and beautiful 
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porch, supported on square pillars, within each 
of which 13 a niche containing a statue of me- 
dieval sculpture 

The great Piazza del Campo is the market- 
place of Sicmu In the morning it was thronged 
with booths and stalls especially of fruit and 
vegetable dealers but as in Florence, they 
melted away in the sunshine, gradually with- 
drawing themselves into the shadow thrown 
from the Palazzo Publico 

On the side opposite the palace is an antique 
fountain of mdrble, ornamented with two stat- 
ues and a senes of bas rchefe , and it was so 
much admired in its dav that its sculptor re- 
ceived the name ** Del Fonte. 1 am loath to 
leave the piazza and palace without finding some 
word or two to surest their antique majesty, 
m the sunshine and the shadow and how fit 
It seemed, notwithstanding their venerabicness, 
that there should be a busy crowd filling up the 
great, hollow amphitheatre, and crying their 
fruit and little merchandises, so that all the 
curved line of stately old edifices helped to re- 
verberate the noise. The life of to-day, within 
the shell of a time past, is wonderfully fasemat- 
mg 

Another point to which a stranger s footsteps 
arc drawn by a land of magnetism, so that he 
■will be apt to find himself there as often as he 
strolls out of his hotel, 13 the Cathedral It 
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stands in the highest part of the city, and almost 
every street runs into some other street which 
meanders hitherward. On our way thither, 
Una and I came to a beautiful front of black 
and white marble, in somewhat the same style 
as the Cathedral ; in fact, it was the baptistery, 
and should have made a part of it, according 
to the original design, which contemplated a 
structure of vastly greater extent than this actual 
one W^e entered the baptistery, and found the 
interior small, but very rich in its clustered 
columns and intersecting arches, and its frescos, 
pictures, statues, and ornaments. Moreover, 
a father and mother had brought their baby to 
be baptized, and the poor little thing, in its 
gay swaddling-clothes, looked just like what I 
have seen in old pictures, and a good deal like 
an Indian pappoose. It gave one little slender 
squeak when the priest put the water on its 
forehead, and then was quiet again 

We now went round to the fa9ade of the 
Cathedral. . . . It is of black and white marble, 
with, I believe, an intermixture of red and other 
colors ; but time has toned them down, so that 
white, black, and red do not contrast so strongly 
with one another as they may have done five 
hundred years ago The architecture is gen- 
erally of the pointed Gothic style, but there are 
likewise carved arches over the doors and win- 
dows, and a variety which does not produce the 
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effect of confusion, — a magnificent ccccntn 
aty, an exuberant imagination flowenng out in 
stone. On high, in the great peak of the 
front, and throwing its colored radiance into 
the nave within there is a round window of 
immense arcumference, the painted figures m 
which we can see dimly from the outside. But 
what I wish to express, and never can, is the 
multitudinous nchness of the ornamentation of 
the front the arches within arches, sculptured 
inch by inch, of the deep doorways , the statues 
of saints, some making a hermitage of a niche, 
others standing forth the scores of busts, that 
look like faces of anaent people gazing down 
out of the Cathedral , the projecting shapes of 
stone lions — the thousand forms of Gothic 
fancy, which seemed to soften the marble and 
express whatever it liked, and allow it to harden 
again to last forever But my desenpoon 
seems like knocking off the noses of some of 
the busts the fingers and toes of the statues, 
the projecting points of the architecture, jum- 
bling them all up together, and flinging them 
down upon the page. This gives no idea of 
the truth nor, least of all, can it shadow forth 
that solemn whole, mightily combined out of 
all these mmutc particulars, and sanctifying the 
entire space of ground over which this cathedral 
front flings Its shadow, or on which it reflects the 
sun A mtyesty and a minuteness, neither mter- 
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fermg with the other, each assisting the other , 
this IS what I love in Gothic architecture We 
went in and walked about , but I mean to go 
again before sketching the interior m my poor 
water colors. 

October 4. — On looking again at the Palazzo 
Publico, I see that the pillared portal, which I 
have spoken of, does not cover an entrance to 
the palace, but is a chapel, with an altar, and 
frescos above it Bouquets of fresh flowers are 
on the altar, and a lamp burns, in all the day- 
light, before the crucifix The chapel is quite 
unenclosed, except by an open-work balustrade 
of marble, on which the carving looks very 
ancient. Nothing could be more convenient 
for the devotions of the crowd in the piazza, 
and no doubt the daily prayers oflTered at the 
shnne might be numbered by the thousand, — 
brief, but I hope earnest, — like those glimpses 
I used to catch at the blue sky, revealing so 
much in an instant, while I was toiling at 
Brook Farm Another picturesque thing about 
the Palazzo Publico is a great stone balcony, 
quaintly wrought, about midway in the front 
and high aloft, with two arched windows open- 
ing into It 

After another glimpse at the Cathedral, too, 
I realize how utterly I have failed m conveying 
the idea of its elaborate ornament, its twisted 
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and clustered pillars, aod numberless devices of 
sculpture , nor did I mention the venerable 
statues that stand all round the summit of the 
edifice relieved against the sky, — the highest 
of all being one of the Saviour, on the top- 
most peak of the front nor the tall tower that 
ascend from one side of the building, and is 
built of layers of block and white marble piled 
one upon another m regular succession , nor 
the dome that swells upward close beside this 
tower 

Had the Cathedral been constructed on the 
plan and dimensions at first contemplated, it 
would have been incomparably majestic, the 
finished portion, grand as it is, being only what 
was mtended for a transept. One of the walls 
of what was to have been the nave is still stand- 
ing, and looks like a rum, though I believe, it 
has been turned to account as the wall of a 
palace, the space of the never-completed nave 
being now a court or street. 

The whole family of us were kindly taken 
out yesterday, to dine and spend the day at the 
Villa Belvidcre with our fnenda Mr and Mrs. 
Story The namty of Siena is much more 
agreeable than that of Florence, being cooler, 
breener with more foViagc and shrubbery both 
near at hand and m the distance and the pros- 
pect, Mr Story told us, embraces a diameter 
of about a hundred nulcs between hills north 
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and south. The Villa Belvidere was built and 
owned by an Englishman now deceased, who 
has left It to his butler, and its lawns and shrub- 
bery have something English in their charac- 
ter, and there was almost a dampness in the 
grass, which really pleased me in this parched 
Italy Within the house the walls are hung 
with fine old-fashioned engravings from the 
pictures of Gainsborough, West, and other 
English painters. The Englishman, though 
he had chosen to live and die in Italy, had evi- 
dently brought his native tastes and peculiari- 
ties along with him Mr. Story thinks of buy- 
ing this villa I do not know but I might be 
tempted to buy it myself if Siena were a prac- 
ticable residence for the entire year , but the 
winter here, with the bleak mountain winds of 
a hundred miles round about blustering against 
it, must be terribly disagreeable. 

We spent a very pleasant day, turning over 
books or talking on the lawn, whence we could 
behold scenes picturesque afar, and nch vine- 
yard glimpses near at hand. Mr Story is the 
most variously accomplished and brilliant per- 
son, the fullest of social life and fire, whom I 
have ever met ; and without seeming to make 
an effort, he kept us amused and entertained 
the whole day long; not wearisomely enter- 
tained neither, as we should have been if he had 
not let his fountain play naturally Still, though 
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he bubbled and brimmed over with fun, he left 
the impression on me that there is a pain 
and care, bred, it may be, out of the very nch- 
ness of his gifts and abundance of his outward 
prospenty Rich, m the prime of life, 
and children budding and blossoming around 
him 03 fairly as his heart could wish, with spar- 
hUng talents, — so many, that if he choose to 
neglect or fling away one, or two, or three, he 
would still have enough left to shine with — 
who should be happy if not he? 

Towards sunset we all walked out into the 
ptdertt pausing a httic while to look down into 
a well that stands on the verge of the lawn 
Within the spaaous arclc of its stone curb was 
an abundant growth of maidenhair, forming a 
perfect wreath of thickly cJustenDg leaves quite 
round, and trading its tcndnls downward to the 
water, which gleamed bcncatlu It was a very 
pretty sight. Mr Story bent over the well and 
uttered deep musical tones, which were rever- 
berated finm the hollow depths with wonderful 
effect, as if a spmt dwelt within there, and (un- 
hke the spints that speak through mediums) 
sent him back responses even profoiinder and 
more melodious than the tones that awakened 
them Such a responsive well as this might 
have been taken for an oracle m old days 

Wc went along paths that led from one vine- 
yard to another, and which might have led us 
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for miles across the country. The grapes had 
been partly gathered, but still there were many 
purple or white clusters hanging heavily on 
the vines. We passed cottage doors, and saw 
groups of contadini and contadinc in their fes- 
tal attire, and they saluted us graciously ; but 
It was obscn'-ablc that one of the men generally 
lingered on our track to see that no grapes were 
stolen, for there were a great many young peo- 
ple and children in our tram, not only our ovn, 
but some from a neighboring villa. These Ital- 
ian peasants arc a kindly race, but, I doubt, not 
very hospitable of grape or fig 

There was a beautiful sunset, and by the time 
we reached the house again the comet was al- 
ready visible amid the uncxtinguishcd glow of 
daylight A Mr and Mrs B , Scotch peo- 

ple from the next villa, had come to see the 
Storys, and we sat till tea-time reading, talking, 
William Stor}'' drawing caricatures for his chil- 
dren’s amusement and ours, and all of us some- 
times getting up to look at the comet, which 
blazed bnghter and brighter till it went down 
into the mists of the honzon. Among the cari- 
catures was one of a Presidential candidate, ev- 
idently a man of very malleable principles, and 
likely to succeed. 

Late in the evening (too late for little Rose- 
bud), we drove homeward The streets of old 
Siena looked very grim at night, and it seemed 
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like gazing into caverns to glimpse down some 
of the side streets as we passed, with a light burn- 
ing dimly at the end of thcm^ It was after ten 
when we reached home, and climbed up our 
gloomy staircase hghtcd by the glimmer of 
some wax moccoh which I had m my pocket. 

October 5 — I have been two or three times 
into the Cathedral the whole interior is 

of marble, in alternate lines of black and white, 
each layer being about eight inches m width and 
extending honzontaUy It looks very curiously, 
and might remind the spectator of a stuff wi^ 
honzontfll stnpes Nevertheless, the effect is 
exceedingly nch, these alternate lines stretching 
away along the walls and round the clustered 
pillars seen aloft, and through the arches every- 
where, this inlay of black and white. Every 
sort of ornament that could be thought of 
seems to have been crammed into the Cathedral 
m one place or another gilding, frescos, pic- 
tures , a roof of blue, spangled with golden 
stars , a magnificent wheel window of old painted 
glass over the entrance, and another at the 
opposite end of the Cathedral statues, some 
of marble, others of gilded bronze pulpits of 
carved rnarbic , a gilded organ , a comice of 
marble busts of the popes, extending round 
the entire church , a pavement, covered all over 
NTith a strange kind of mosaic-work in various 
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marbles, wrought into marble pictures of sacred 
subjects , immense clustered pillars supporting 
the round arches that divide the nave from 
the side aisles ; a clerestory of windows within 
pointed arches, — it seemed as if the spectator 
were reading an antique volume written in black- 
letter of a small character, but conveying a high 
and solemn meaning I can find no way of 
expressing its effect on me, so quaint and ven- 
erable as I feel this cathedral to be in its im- 
mensity of striped waistcoat, now dingy with five 
centunes of wear. I ought not to say anything 
that might detract from the grandeur and sanc- 
tity of the blessed edifice, for these attributes 
are really uninjured by any of the Gothic oddi- 
ties which I have hinted at. 

We went this morning to the Institute of the 
Fine Arts, which is interesting as containing a 
series of the works of the Sienese painters from 
a date earlier than that of Cimabue There is a 
dispute, I believe, between Florence and Siena 
as to which city may claim the credit of having 
originated the modern art of painting The Flor- 
entines put forward Cimabue as the first artist, 
but as the Sienese produce a picture, by Guido 
da Siena, dated before the birth of Cimabue, the 
victory IS decidedly with them. As to pictorial 
ment, to my taste there is none in either of these 
old painters, nor m any of their successors for a 
long time afterwards At the Institute there are 
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several rooms hung with early productions of* 
the Sienese school, painted before the invention 
of oil colors, on wood shaped into Gothic altar- 
pieces The backgrounds still retain a be- 
dimmed splendor of gilding There is a plen- 
tiful use of red, and I can conceive that the 
pictures must have shed an illumination through 
the churches where they were displayed. There 
is often, too a minute care bestowed on the 
faces m the pictures, and someomes a very 
strong expression, stronger than modem artists 
get, and it is very strange how they attained this 
ment while they were so inconceivably rude 
m other respects. It is remarkable that all the 
early faces of the Madonna arc especially stupid, 
and all of the same type, a sort of face such as 
one rmght carve on a pumpkin, representing a 
heavy sulky, phlegmatic woman, with a long 
and low arch of the nose This same dull face 
contmues to be assigned to the Madonna, even 
when the countenances of the surrounding saints 
and angels are characterized with power and 
beauty, so that I think there must have been 
some portrait of this sacred personage reckoned 
authentic, which the early painters followed and 
rchgiously repeated. 

At last we came to a picture by Sodoma, the 
most lUustnous representaDve of the Sienese 
school It was a fresco Chnst bound to the 
pillar, after having been scourged I do believe 
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that painting has never done anything better, so 
far as expression is concerned, than this figure. 
In all these generations since it was painted it 
must have softened thousands of hearts, drawn 
down rivers of tears, been more effectual than 
a million of sermons Really, it is a thing to 
stand and weep at No other painter has done 
anything that can deserve to be compared to 
this 

There are some other pictures by Sodoma, 
among them a Judith, ver}’' noble and admira- 
ble, and full of a profound sorrow for the deed 
which she has felt it her mission to do. 

Aquila Nera, October 7. — Our lodgings in 
Siena had been taken only for five days, as they 
were already engaged after that period , so yes- 
terday we returned to our old quarters at the 
Black Eagle 

In the forenoon Julian and I went out of one 
of the gates (the road from it leads to Flor- 
ence) and had a pleasant country walk Our 
way wound downward, round the hill on which 
Siena stands, and gave us views of the Duomo 
and Its campanile, seemingly pretty near, after 
we had walked long enough to be quite remote 
from them Sitting awhile on the parapet of a 
bndge, I saw a laborer chopping the branches 
off a poplar-tree which he had felled , and, when 
it was trimmed, he took up the large trunk on 
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one of his shoulder* and earned it off, seemingly 
with ease He did not look like a particularly 
robust man but I have never seen such an 
herculean fiat attempted by an Englishman or 
Amencam It has frequently struck me that the 
Italians ore able to put fbrth a great deal of 
strength m such insulated efforts as this , but 
I have been told that they ore less capable of 
contmued endurance and hardship than our own 
race, I do not know why it should be so, ex- 
cept that I presume their food is less strong 
than ours There was no other remarkable in- 
adent in our walk, which lay chiefly through 
gorges of the hills, winding beneath high cliffs 
of the brown Siena earth with many pretty 
scenes of rural landscape, vineyards everywhere) 
and olive-trees, a mill on its little stream, over 
which there was an old stone bridge, with a 
graceful arch , farmhouses a villa or two , sub- 
terranean passage*, passing from the roadside 
through the high banks into the vineyards. At 
last we turned aside into a road which led us 
p ret ty directly to another gate of the aty, and 
clim^d steeply upward among tanneries, where 
theyoungmen wcntaboutwiththar well shaped 
legs bare, their trouser* being tucked up till they 
were stnctly breeches and nothing else. The 
campanile stood high above us , and by and by, 
and very soon, indeed, the steep ascent of the 
street brought us into the neighborhood of the 
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Piazza del Campo, and of our own hotel. . . . 
From about twelve o’clock till one, I sat at my 
chamber window watching the specimens of 
human life as displayed in the Piazza Tolomei. 
[Here follow several pages of moving objects J 
. . . Of course, a multitude of other people 
passed by, but the curiousness of the catalogue 
IS the prevalence of the martial and religious ele- 
ments. The general costume of the inhabitants 
is frocks or sacks, loosely made, and rather 
shabby; often, shirt-sleeves, or the coat hung 
over one shoulder. They wear felt hats and 
straw People of respectability seem to prefer 
cylinder hats, either black or drab, and broad- 
cloth frock-coats in the French fashion ; but, like 
the rest, they look a little shabby. Almost all 
the women wear shawls. Ladies in swelling pet- 
ticoats, and with fans, some of which are highly 
gilded, appear. The people generally are not 
tall, but have a sufficient breadth of shoulder ; 
m complexion, similar to Americans , bearded, 
universally. The vehicle used for driving is a 
little gig without a top ; but these are seldom 
seen, and still less frequently a cab or other 
carriages. The gait of the people has not the 
energy of business or decided purpose Every- 
body appears to lounge, and to have time for 
a moment’s chat, and a disposition to rest, rea- 
son or none. 

After dinner I walked out of another gate of 
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the at} , and tvandercd among some pleasant 
country lanes, bordered mth hedges, and wear- 
ing an English aspect, at least, 1 could fancy 
so The nanity of Siena is delightful to walk 
about m there being a t'crdant outlook, a wide 
prospect of purple mountains, though no such 
level tiUle} as the Val d Amo and the at} 
stands so high that its towers and domes arc 
seen more picturcsqucl) from many points than 
those of Florence can be. Nather is the pedes- 
trian so cruelly shut into narrow lanes, between 
high stone walls, over which he cannot get a 
glimpse of landscape As I walked b) the 
hedges yesterda},! could hate fanned that the 
oltvc trunks were thoscof apple-trees, and that 
I were in one or other of the two lands that I 
love better than Ital) But the great white 
villas and the farmhouses were unlike an} thing 
I have seen elsewhere, or that 1 should wish to 
sec again, though proper enough to Italy 

October 9 — Thunday forenoon, 8 th, we 
went to see the Palazzo Publico There arc 
some fine old halls and chapels, adorned with 
anaent frescos and pictures, of which I remem- 
ber a picture of the Vii^n by Sodoma, \cry 
beautiful, and other fine pictures by the same 
master The architecture of these old rooms 
IS grand, the roofs being supported by ponder- 
ous arches, which arc covered with frescos still 
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magnificentj though faded, darkened, and de- 
faced We likewise saw an antique casket of 
wood, enriched with gilding, which had once 
contained an arm of John the Baptist, — so the 
custode told us One of the halls was hung 
with the portraits of eight popes and nearly 
forty cardinals, who were natives of Siena. I 
have done hardly any other sight-seeing except 
a daily visit to the Cathedral, which I admire 
and love the more the oftencr I go thither Its 
striped peculiarity ceases entirely to interfere 
with the grandeur and venerable beauty of its 
impression ; and I am never weary of gazing 
through the vista of its arches, and noting con- 
tinually something that I had not seen before 
in Its exuberant adornment The pavement 
alone is inexhaustible, being covered all over 
with figures of life-size or larger, which look like 
immense engravings of Gothic or Scriptural 
scenes. There is Absalom hanging by his hair, 
and Joab slaying him with a spear There is 
Samson belaboring the Philistines with the jaw- 
bone of an ass There are armed knights in the 
tumult of battle, all wrought with wonderful 
expression. The figures are in white marble, 
inlaid with darker stone, and the shading is 
effected by means of engraved lines in the mar- 
ble, filled in with black. It would be possible, 
perhaps, to print impressions from some of these 
vast plates, for the process of cutting the lines 
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was on exact anoapation of the modem art of 
engraving However, the same thing \vas done 
— and I suppose at about the same penod — 
on monumental brasses, and I ha\c seen im- 
pressions or rubbings from those for sale in the 
old Elnglish churches 

"iesterday morning, in the Cathedral, I 
watched a woman at confession, being eunous 
to sec how long it would take her to tell her 
sms the growth of a week perhaps I know 
not how long she had been confessing when I 
first observed her, but nearly an hour passed 
before the pnest came suddenly from the con- 
fessional, looking weary and moist with pcrspira 
oon, and took his way out of the Cathedral The 
woman was left on her knees This morning I 
watched another woman and she too was \ct) 
long about it, and I could tee the face of the 
pnest behind the curtain of the confessional, 
scarcely inclining his car to the perforated tin 
through which the penitent communicated her 
outpounngs It must be tcry tedious to listen, 
day after ^y, to the minute and commonplace 
iniquities of the multitude of pemtents, and it 
cannot be often that these arc redeemed b) the 
treasure-trove of a great sin When her con- 
fession was over the woman came and sat doun 
on the same bench with me, where her broad- 
bnmmcd straw hat was lying She seemed to be 
acountry woman, with a simple, matronly face, 
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which was solemnized and softened with the 
comfort that she had obtained by disburdening 
herself of the soil of worldly frailties and receiv- 
ing absolution An old woman, who haunts the 
Cathedral, whispered to her, and she went and 
knelt down where a procession of priests were 
to pass, and then the old lady begged a crazia of 
me, and got a half-paul It almost invariably 
happens, in church or cathedral, that beggars 
address their prayers to the heretic visitor, and 
probably with more unction than to the Virgin 
or saints. However, I have nothing to say 
against the sincerity of this people’s devotion. 
They give all the proof of it that a mere specta- 
tor can estimate 

Last evening we all went out to see the comet, 
which then reached its climax of lustre It was 
like a lofty plume of fire, and grew very bnlliant 
as the night darkened 

October lo — This morning too we went to 
the Cathedral, and sat long listening to the 
music of the organ and voices, and witnessing 
rites and ceremonies which are far older than 
even the ancient edifice where they were exhib- 
ited A good many people were present, sitting, 
kneeling, or walking about, — a freedom that 
contrasts very agreeably with the grim formali- 
ties of English churches and our own meeting- 
houses Many persons were in their best 
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attire , but others came in, with unabashed sim- 
pliaty, in their old garments of labor, sunburnt 
women from their toil among the vines and 
olives. One old peasant I noticed with his 
withered shanhs in breeches and blue yam 
stockings The people of whatever class arc 
wonderfully tolerant of heretics, never mamfest- 
ing any displeasure or annoyance, though they 
must see that we arc drawn thither by cunos- 
ity alone, and merely pry while they pray I 
heartily wish the pnests were better men, and 
that human nature, dmnely influenced, could 
be depended upon for a constant supply and 
succession of go^ and pure ministers, their re- 
ligion has so many admirable points And then 
It 18 a sad pity that this noble and beautiful 
cathedral should be a mere fossil shell, out of 
which the life has died long ago But for 
many a year yet to come the tapers will bum 
before the high altar, the Host will be ele- 
vated, the incense diffuse its fragrance, the 
confessionals be open to receive the penitents 
I saw a father entering with two little bits of 
boys, just big enough to toddle along, holding 
his hand on ather side. The father dipped his 
fingers into the marble font of holy water, — 
which, on Its pedestals, was two or three times 
as high as those small Christians, — and wetted 
a hand of each, and taught them how to cross 
themselves When they come to be men it 
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will be impossible to convince those children 
that there is no efficacy in holy water, without 
plucking up all religious faith and sentiment 
by the roots Generally, I suspect, when peo- 
ple throw off the faith they were born in, the 
best soil of their hearts is apt to cling to its 
roots 

Raised several feet above the pavement, 
against every clustered pillar along the nave of 
the Cathedral, is placed a statue of Gothic sculp- 
ture. In various places are sitting statues of 
popes of Sienese nativity, all of whom, I believe, 
have a hand raised in the act of blessing. Shnnes 
and chapels, set in grand, heavy frames of pil- 
lared architecture, stand all along the aisles and 
transepts, and these seem in many instances to 
have been built and enriched by noble families, 
whose arms are sculptured on the pedestals of 
the pillars, sometimes with a cardinal’s hat above 
to denote the rank of one of its members How 
much pride, love, and reverence in the lapse of 
ages must have clung to the sharp points of all 
this sculpture and architecture * The Cathe- 
dral IS a religion in itself, — something worth 
dying for to those who have an hereditary inter- 
est m It In the pavement, vesterday, I noticed 
the gravestone of a person who fell six centuries 
ago in the battle of Monte Aperto, and was 
buned here by public decree as a meed of valor. 

This afternoon I took a walk out of one of 
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the aty gates, and found the country about 
Siena as bcaudfiil in this direction as m all others 
I came to a little stream flowing over into a 
pebbly bed, and collecting itself into pools, with 
a scanty nvulet between Its glen was deep, 
and was crossed by a bridge of several lofty and 
narrow arches like those of a Roman aqueduct. 
It IS a modem structure, however Farther on, 
as I wound round along the base of a hill which 
fell down upon the road by preapitous cliffs of 
brown earth, I saw a gray, ruined wall on the 
summit, surrounded with cypress-trees. This 
tree is very frequent about Siena, and the scen- 
ery IS made soft and beauaftil by a vancty of 
other trees and shrubbery, without which these 
hiUs and goi^es would have scarcely a charm 
The road was thronged inth country people, 
mostly women and children, who had been 
spending the feast-day m Siena , and parties 
of boys were chasing one another through the 
fields, pr e tty much as boys do m New England 
of a Sunday but the Sienese lads had not the 
sense of Sabbath-brcalang like our boys, Sun- 
day with these people is like any other feast-day, 
and consecrat^ to cheerful enjoyment. ^ 
much religious observance, as regards outward 
forms, IS diffased through the who^c week friat 
they have no need to intensify the Sabbath 
except by making it gladden the other days. 
Returning through the same gate by which I 
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had come out, I ascended into the city by a long 
and steep street, which was paved with bricks 
set edgewise This pavement is common m 
many of the streets, which, being too steep for 
horses and carriages, are meant only to sustain 
the lighter tread of mules and asses The more 
level streets are paved with broad, smooth flag- 
stones, like those of Florence, — a fashion which 
I heartily regret to change for the little peniten- 
tial blocks of Rome. The walls of Siena in 
their present state, and so far as 1 have seen 
them, are chiefly brick , but there are inter- 
mingled fragments of ancient stone-work, and I 
wonder why the latter does not prevail more 
largely. The Romans, however, — and Siena 
had Roman characteristics, — always liked to 
build of brick, a taste that has made their ruins 
(now that the marble slabs are torn off) much 
less grand than they ought to have been. I 
am grateful to the old Sienese for having used 
stone so largely in their domestic architecture, 
and thereby rendered their city so grimly pic- 
turesque, with Its black palaces frowning upon 
one another from arched windows, across narrow 
streets, to the height of six stories, like opposite 
ranks of tall men looking sternly into one an- 
other’s eyes 

October ii. — Again I went to the Cathe- 
dral this morning, and spent an hour listening to 
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the music and looLing through the orderly in 
tncaacs of the archesj uhere many vistas open 
awa) among the columns of the choir There 
arc five clustered columns on each side of the 
na\ e , then under the dome there are two more 
arches, not in a straight line, but forming the 
segment of a arcle, and beyond the arcle of 
the dome there arc four more arches, extending 
to the extremity of the chancel I should have 
said, instead of "clustered columns, as above, 
that there arc five arches along the navx sup- 
ported by columns This cathedral has cer- 
tainly bewitched me, to wntc about it 10 much, 
effecting nothing with my pains I should 
judge the width of each arch to be about twenty 
feet, and the thickness of each clustered pillar 
IS eight or ten more, and the length of the en- 
tire building may be between two and three 
hundred feet not very large, certainly, but it 
makes on impression of grandeur independent 
of size. 

I never shall succeed even in reminding my- 
self of the venerable magnificence of this min- 
ster, with Its arches, its columns, its comicc of 
popes heads, its great wheel windows, its mam 
fold ornament, all combining m one vast effect, 
though many men have labored individually, 
and through a long course of time, to produce 
this mulofanous handiwork and hcadwork 

I now took a walk out of the aty A road 
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turned immediately to the left as I emerged 
from the city, and soon proved to be a rustic 
lane leading past several villas and farmhouses. 
It was a very pleasant walk, with vineyards and 
olive orchards on each side, and now and then 
glimpses of the towers and sombre heaped-up 
palaces of Siena, and now a rural seclusion again , 
for the hills rise and the valleys fall like the 
swell and subsidence of the sea after a gale, so 
that Siena may be quite hidden within a quar- 
ter of a mile of its wall, or may be visible, I 
doubt not, twenty miles away. It is a fine old 
town, with every promise of health and vigor in 
Its atmosphere ; and really, if I could take root 
anywhere, I know not but it could as well be 
here as in another place. It would only be a 
kind of despair, however, that would ever make 
me dream of finding a home in Italy ; a sense 
that I had lost my country through absence or 
incongruity, and that earth is not an abiding- 
place I wonder that we Amencans love our 
country at all, it having no limits and no one- 
ness ; and when you try to make it a matter of 
the heart, ev^erything falls away except one’s 
native State ; neither can you seize hold of 
that unless you tear it out of the Union, bleed- 
ing and quivering. Yet, unquestionably, we 
do stand by our national flag as stoutly as any 
people m the world, and I myself have felt the 
heart throb at sight of it as sensibly as other 
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men I think the singuUnty of our form of 
government contributes to give us a kind of 
patriotism, b) separating us from other nations 
more entirely If other nations had similar in- 
stitutions, — if England, cspcoallj , were a de- 
mocracy, — a*c should as rcadil) make our- 
sches at home in another country as now in a 
new State 

October ta — And again uc went to the 
Cathedral this forenoon, and the whole famil), 
except m)'sclf, sketched portions of it Lsen 
Rosebud stood gra\cl) sketching some of the 
inlaid figures of the pavement As for me, I 
can but try to preserve some memorial of this 
beautiful edifice in ill fitting words that never 
hit the mark This morning v isit was not m> 
final one, for I went again after dinner and 
walked quite round the whole inicnor I think 
I have not )ct mentioned the nch carvings of 
the old oaken scats round the choir, and the 
cunous mosaic of lighter and darker woods, b) 
which figures and landscapes arc skilfullj re 
presented on the backs of some of the stalls 
The process seems to be the same as thcinla)- 
ing and engraving of the pav ement, the matcnal 
in one case being marble, in the other wood 
The only other thing that I particularly noticed 
was, that m the fonts of holv water at the front 
entrance marble fish arc sculptured in the 
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depths of the basin, and eels and shellfish crawl- 
ing round the brim. Have I spoken of the 
sumptuous carving of the capitals of the col- 
umns ? At any rate I have left a thousand 
beauties without a word Here I drop the sub- 
ject. As I took my parting glance, the Cathe- 
dral had a gleam of golden sunshine m its far 
depths, and it seemed to widen and deepen itself, 
as if to convince me of my error in saying, yes- 
terday, that It IS not very large. I wonder how 
I could say it 

After taking leave of the Cathedral, I found 
my way out of another of the city gates, and 
soon turned aside into a green lane . . . Soon 
the lane passed through a hamlet consisting of 
a few farmhouses, the shabbiest and dreanest 
that can be conceived, ancient, and ugly, and di- 
lapidated, with iron-grated windows below, and 
heavy wooden shutters on the windows above, 
— high, ruinous walls shutting m the courts, 
and ponderous gates, one of which was off its 
hinges. The farmyards were perfect pictures 
of disarray and slovenly administration of home 
affairs. Only one of these houses had a door 
opening on the road, and that was the meanest 
in the hamlet A flight of narrow stone stairs 
ascended from the threshold to the second story 
All these houses were specimens of a rude an- 
tiquity, built of bnck and stone, with the marks 
of arched doors and windows where a subse- 
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quent generation had shut up the lights, or the 
accesses which the original builders had opened* 
Humble as these dwellings arc, — though large 
and high compared with niiul residences m 
other countnes — they may very probably date 
back to the times when Siena was a warlike rc- 
pubUc, and when every house m its neighbor- 
hood had need to be a fortress I suppose, 
however, prowling banditti were the only en- 
emies against whom a defence would be at- 
tempted* What lives must now ]x hved there, 
— in beastly ignorance, mental sluggishness, 
hard toil for little profile filth, and a bomble 
discomfort of fleas, for if the palaces of Italy 
are overrun with these pests what must the 
country hovels be I 

We arc now all ready for a start to-morrow 

RADicoFAFn, October 13 — We arranged to 
b^n our journey at six* It was a chill, 
lowcnng morning, and the ram blew a little in 
our faces before we had gone far, but did not 
contmuc long The country soon lost the plea- 
sant aspect which it wears immediately about 
Siena, and grew very barren and dreary Then 
it changed agam for the better, the it>ad Icadmg 
us through a fertility of vines and olives, after 
which the dreary and barren hills came back 
agam, and formed our prospect throughout most 
of the day We stopped for oar d^cuner h la 
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fourchette at a little old town called San Quenco, 
which we entered through a ruined gateway, the 
town being entirely surrounded by its ancient 
wall. This wall is far more picturesque than 
that of Siena, being lofty and built of stone, 
with a machicolation of arches running quite 
round its top, like a cornice. It has little more 
than a single street, perhaps a quarter of a mile 
long, narrow, paved with flag-stones in. the Flor- 
entine fashion, and lined with two rows of tall, 
rusty, stone houses, without a gap between them 
from end to end. The cafes were numerous in 
relation to the size of the town, and here were 
two taverns, — our own, the Eagle, being doubt- 
less the best, and having three arched entrances 
in Its front Of these, the middle one led to 
the guests’ apartments, the one.on the right to 
the barn, and that on the left to the stable, so 
that, as is usual in Italian inns, the whole es- 
tablishment was under one roof We were 
shown into a bnek-paved room on the first floor, 
adorned with a funny fresco of Aurora on the 
ceiling, and with some colored prints, both re- 
ligious and profane. . . . 

As we drove into the town we noticed a 
Gothic church with two doors of peculiar archi- 
tecture, and while our d'ejeuner was being pre- 
pared we went to see it The interior had little 
that was remarkable, for it had been repaired 
early in the last century, and spoilt of course ; 
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but jin old triptych a still bacging m a. chapel 
beside the high altar It is painted on wood, 
and dates back beyond the invention of od 
painting and represents the Virgin and some 
samts and angels Neither is the extenor of the 
church particularly interesting, with the excep- 
tion of the carving and ornaments of two of the 
doors Both of them have round arches, deep 
and cunously wrought, and the pillars of one of 
the two are formed of a peculiar knot or twine m 
stone work, such as I cannot well desenbe, but 
It IS both ingenious and simple* These pillars 
rest on two nondesenpt animals, which look as 
much like walruses as anything <lse The pil- 
lars of the other door consist of two figures sup- 
porting the capitals, and themselves standing on 
two handsomely carved lions. The work is 
curious, and evidently very anaent, and the 
matcnal a red freestone. 

After lunch Julian and I took a walk out of 
the gate of the town opposite to that of our en- 
trance There were no soldiers on guard, as at 
CTty gates of more importance nor do I think 
that there is really any gate to shut, but the 
massive stone gateway still stands entire over 
the empty arch. Looking back after we had 
passed through I observed that the lofty upper 
story 13 converted into a dovecot, and that 
pumpkins were put to npen m some open cham- 
bers at one side We passed near the base of 
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a tall, square tower, which is said to be of Ro- 
man origin. The little town is m the midst of 
a barren region, but its immediate neighbor- 
hood IS fertile, and an olive orchard, venerable 
of aspect, lay on the other side of the pleasant 
lane with its English hedges, and olive-trees 
grew likewise along the base of the city wall 
The arched machicolations, which I have before 
mentioned, were here and there interrupted by 
a house which was built upon the old wall or 
incorporated into it , and from the windows of 
one of them I saw ears of Indian corn hung out 
to ripen in the sun, and somebody was winnow- 
ing gram at a little door that opened through 
the wall It was very pleasant to see the an- 
cient warlike rampart thus overcome with rustic 
peace The ruined gateway is partly overgrown 
with ivy. 

Returning to our inn, along the street, we 

saw sketching one of the doors of the 

Gothic church, in the midst of a crowd of the 
good people of San Querico, who made no 
scruple to look over her shoulder, pressing so 
closely as hardly to allow her elbow-room. I 
must own that I was too cowardly to come for- 
ward and take my share of this public notice, 
so I turned away to the inn and there awaited 
her coming Indeed, she has seldom attempted 
to sketch without finding herself the nucleus of 
a throng. 
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VlTEILBO, THE BlACK EaOLE, OctobcT 

Perhaps I had soracthjng more to say of San 
Quenco but I shall merely add that there is a 
stately old palace of the Piccolormni close to 
the church above deaenbed It is built m the 
style of the Roman palaces, and looked almost 
large enough to be one of them Nevertheless 
the basement story, or part of it, seems to be 
used as a bam and stable, for I saw a yoke of 
oxen m the entrance I cannot but mention a 
most wretched team of vettura-horses which 
stopped at the door of our albergo poor, lean, 
downcast creatures, with deep furrowB between 
their nbs , nothing but skm and bone, in short, 
and not even so much skm as they should have 
had, for it was partially worn off from their 
backs The harness was fastened with ropes, 
the traces and reins were rt>pes the carnage was 
old and shabby, and out of this miserable eqm- 
page there alighted an anaent gentleman and 
lady whom our waiter affirmed to be the Pre- 
fect of Florence and his wife 

We left San Qucnco at two o dock, and fol- 
lowed an ascending road till we got mto the 
region above the douds the landscape was 
very wide, but very dreary and barren and grew 
more and more so till we began to dimb the 
mountain of Radicofimi, the peak of which had 
been blackcmng itself on the horizon almost the 
whole day When we had come mto a pretty 
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high region we were assailed by a real mountain 
tempest of wind, ram, and hail, which pelted 
down upon us in good earnest, and cooled the 
air a little below comfort. As we toiled up the 
mountain, its upper region presented a very- 
striking aspect, looking as if a precipice had 
been smoothed and squared for the purpose of 
rendering the old castle on its summit more in- 
accessible than It was by nature. This is the 
castle of the robber-knight, Ghmo di Tacco, 
whom Boccaccio introduces into the Decameron 
A freebooter of those days must have set a 
higher value on such a rock as this than if it 
had been one mass of diamond, for no art of 
mediaeval warfare could endanger him m such 
a fortress. Drawing yet nearer, we found the 
hillside immediately above us strewn with thou- 
sands upon thousands of great fragments of 
stone. It looked as if some great rum had 
taken place there, only it was too vast a rum to 
have been the dismemberment and dissolution 
of anything made by man 

We could now see the castle on the height 
pretty distinctly. It seemed to impend over 
the precipice ; and close to the base of the lat- 
ter we saw the street of a town on as strange 
and inconvenient a foundation as ever one was 
built upon I suppose the inhabitants of the 
village were dependants of the old knight of the 
castle, this brotherhood of robbers, as they 
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married and had families, settled there under 
the shelter of the eagle 1 nest Hut the smgu 
lann is how a commumij of people ha\ c con 
tn\ed to Ii\c and perpetuate thcm5c^^es so far 
out of the reach of the s^orld s help, and seem 
ingl\ with no means of assisting in the s\orld t 
labor 1 cannot imagine how thes cmplos 
thcmscUcs except in begging and c\cn that 
branch of industr> appears to be left to the old 
omen and the children No house was eser 
built in this immedutc naghborhood for an\ 
such natural purpose as induces people to build 
them oft other sites I \ cn our hotel, at w hich 
we now am\ ed, could not l>e said to be a natu 
ral growth of the soil it had onginal!) I>ecn a 
whim of one of the Grand DuLcs of Tusan), 
— a hunting palace, — intended for habitation 
onlj dunng a few weeks of the )car Of all 
drear) hotels I eser alighted at, mcihmls this 
IS the most so but on first amsing 1 mcrcl) 
followed the waiter to look at our rooms, across 
stone paved basement halls dismal as I iruscan 
tombs up dim staircases, and along ihivcnng 
corridors all of stone stone, stone, nothing but 
cold stone After glancing at these pleasant 
accommodations, my wife and I, with Julian, 
set out to ascend the hil! and visit the town of 
Radicofani 

It IS not more than a quarter of a mile abov c 
our hotel, and is accessible by a good piece of 
aS; 
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road, though very steep As we approached 
the town we were assailed by some little beg- 
gars ; but this IS the case all through Italy, in 
city or solitude, and I think the mendicants of 
Radicofam are fewer than its proportion. We 
had not got far towards the village when, look- 
ing back over the scene of many miles that lay 
stretched beneath us, we saw a heavy shower 
apparently travelling straight towards us over 
hill and dale. It seemed inevitable that it 
should soon be upon us, so I persuaded my 
wife to return to the hotel , but Julian and I 
kept onward, being determined to see Radico- 
fani with or without a drenching We soon 
entered the street , the blackest, ugliest, rudest 
old street, I do believe, that ever human life 
incrusted itself with. The first portion of it is 
the over-bnmmmg of the town in generations 
subsequent to that in which it was surrounded 
by a waU ; but after going a little way we came 
to a high, square tower planted right across the 
way, with an arched gateway in its basement 
story, so that it looked like a great short-legged 
giant striding over the street of Radicofam 
Within the gateway is the proper and original 
town, though indeed the portion outside of the 
gate IS as densely populated, as ugly, and as 
ancient, as that within. 

The street was very narrow, and paved with 
flag-stones not quite so smooth as those of 
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Florence the houses are tall enough to be 
atatelv, if they were not so mconccrrably dingy 
and shabby but, with their half-dozen stones, 
they make only the impression of hovel piled 
upon hovel, — squalor limnortalizcd in unde- 
caying stone. It was now getting far into the 
twilight, and I could not distinguish the partic- 
ulantics of the little town, except that there 
were shops a cafe or two, and as many 
churches all dusky with age, crowded closely 
together inconvenient, stilled, too, m spite of 
the breadth and freedom of the mountain atmo- 
sphere outside the scanty preemets of the street. 
It was a dcath-in-lifc little place, a fossilized 
place, and yet the street was thronged, and had 
all the busde of a aty , even more noise than a 
aty 8 street, because everybody m Radicofani 
knows everybody and probably gossips with 
everybody, being everybody s blood relation, as 
they cannot fail to have become after they and 
their forefathers have been shut up together 
within the narrow walls for many hundred years 
They looked round bnskJy at Julian and me, 
but were courteous, as Italians always are, and 
made way for us to pass through the throng as 
wc kept on still ascending the steep str e e t It 
took U8 but a few mmutes to reach the still 
steeper and winding pathway which climbs to- 
wards the old castle. 

After ascending above the village, the path, 
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though still paved, becomes very rough, as if 
the hoofs of Ghino di Tacco’s robber cavalry 
had displaced the stones and they had never 
been readjusted. On every side, too, except 
where the path just finds space enough, there 
is an enormous rubbish of huge stones, which 
seems to have fallen from the precipice above, 
or else to have rained down out of the sky. 
"We kept on, and by and by reached what seemed 
to have been a lower outwork of the castle on 
the top , there was the massive old arch of a 
gateway, and a great deal of rum of man’s work, 
beside the large stones that here, as elsewhere, 
were scattered so abundantly Within the wall 
and gateway just mentioned, however, there was 
a kind of farmhouse, adapted, I suppose, out 
of the old rum, and I noticed some ears of In- 
dian corn hanging out of a window There 
were also a few stacks of hay, but no signs of 
human or animal life ; and it is utterly inexpli- 
cable to me where these products of the soil 
could have come from, for certainly they never 
grew amid that barrenness. 

We had not yet reached Ghmo’s castle, and, 
being now beneath it, we had to bend our heads 
far backward to see it nsing up against the clear 
sky while we were now m twilight The path 
upward looked ternbly steep and rough, and if 
we had climbed it we should probably have 
broken our necks m descending again into the 
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lower obscunty We therefore stopped here, 
much against Julian s will, and went hack as we 
came, soil wondering at the strange situation 
of Radicofani , for its aspect is as if it had 
stepped off the top of the cliff and lodged at 
Its lase, though still m danger of sliding fiuther 
down the hillside. Emerging from the com- 
pact, gnmy life of its street, we saw that the 
shower had swept b) , or probably had expended 
Itself in a region beneath us for we were above 
the scope of many of the showery clouds that 
haunt a hill country There was a very bright 
star visible, I ;emember, and we saw the new 
moon now a third towards the full, for the 
first time this evening The air was cold and 
braang 

But I am excessively sleepy, so will not de- 
scribe our great dreary hotel, where a blast 
howled m an mtcrmmablc comdor all night. It 
did not seem to have anything to do with the 
wind out of doors, but to be a blast that had 
been casually shut in when the doors were 
closed behind the last Grand Duke who came 
hither and departed and ever since it has been 
kept prisoner, and makes a melancholy wtil 
along the comdor The dreamy stupidity of 
the conceit proves how sleepy I am 

Setti Vene, October 15 — We left Radico 
fani long before snnnsc, and I saw that ccrc- 
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mony take place from the coupe of the vettura 
for the first time in a long while. A sunset is 
the better sight of the two. I have always 
suspected it, and have been strengthened in the 
idea whenever I have had an opportunity of 
comparison Our departure from Radicofani 
was most dreary, except that we were ver}’’ glad 
to get away , but the cold discomfort of dress- 
ing m a chill bedroom by candlelight, and our 
uncertain wandering through the immense ho- 
tel with a dim taper in search of the breakfast- 
room, and our poor breakfast of eggs, Italian 
bread, and coffee, — all these things made me 
wish that people were created with roots like 
trees, so that they could not befool themselves 
with wandering about However, we had not 
long been on our way before the morning air 
blew away all our troubles, and we rumbled 
cheerfully onward, ready to encounter even the 
papal custom-house officers at Ponte Centmo. 
Our road thither was a pretty steep descent I 
remember the barren landscape of hills, with 
here and there a lonely farmhouse, which there 
seemed to be no occasion for, where nothing 
grew. 

At Ponte Centmo my passport was examined, 
and I was invited into an office where sat the 
papal custom-house officer, a thin, subtle-look- 
mg, keen-eyed, sallow personage, of aspect very 
suitable to be the agent of a government of 
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pncsts I communicated to him my wish to 
pass the custom house without gmng the offi 
cers the trouble of examining my luggage. He 
inquired whether I had any dutiable articles, 
and wrote for my signature a declaration m the 
negative and then he lifted a sand-box, be- 
neath which was a little heap of silver coins 
On this delicate hint I ashed what was the 
usual fee, and was told that fifteen pauls was 
the proper sum. I presume it was entirely an 
lUegal charge, and that he had no nght to pass 
any luggage without examination but the thing 
IS winked at by the auchonties, and no money 
IS better spent for the traveUer s convenience 
than these fifteen pauls. There was a papal 
military officer in the room, and he, I beheve, 
cheated me m the change of a napoleon, as 
his share of the spoil At the door a soldier 
met me with ray passport, and looked as if he 
expected a fee for handing it to me, but m this 
he was disappointed After I had resumed my 
scat m the coupe, the porter of the custom 
house — a poor, sickly looking creature, half 
dead with the malaria of the place — appeared, 
and demanded a fee for doing nothing to my 
luggage He got three pauls, and looked but 
half contented This whole set of men seem 
to be as corrupt as official people can possibly 
be , and yet I hardly know whether to stigma- 
tize them as corrupt^ because it is not their 
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individual delinquency, but the operation of a 
regular system. Their superiors know what 
men they are, and calculate upon their getting 
a living by just these means And, indeed, the 
custom-house and passport regulations, as they 
exist in Italy, would be intolerable if there were 
not this facility of evading them at little cost 
Such laws are good for nothing but to be 
broken. 

We now began to ascend again, and the 
country grew fertile and picturesque. W e passed 
many mules and donkeys, laden with a sort of 
deep firkin on each side of the saddle, and these 
were heaped up with grapes, both purple and 
white. We bought some, and got what we 
should have thought an abundance at small 
pnce, only we used to get twice as many at 
Montauto for the same money However, a 
Roman paul bought us three or four pounds 
even here. We still ascended, and came soon 
to the gateway of the town of Acquapendente, 
which stands on a height that seems to descend 
by natural terraces to the vallev below. . . . 

French soldiers, m their bluish-gray coats and 
scarlet trousers, were on duty at the gate, and 
one of them took my passport and the vettu- 
rmo’s, and we then drove into the town to wait 
till they should be vised. We saw but one street, 
narrow, with tall, rusty, aged houses, built of 
stone, evil smelling, in short, a kind of place 
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that would be intolerably dismal m cloudy Eng 
land, and cannot be called cheerful even under 
the tun of Italy Priests passed and burly 

friars, one of whom was carrying a wine-barrcl 
on hi 3 head Little carts, laden vnth firkjns of 
grapes, and donLcys with the same genial bur- 
den, brushed post our vettnra, finding scarce 
room enough in the narrow street. All the idlers 
of Acquapendente — -and they were many — as- 
sembled to ga2c at us, but not discourteously 
Indeed, I never saw an idle curiosity cxerased 
in such a pleasant way as by the country people 
ofitaly It almost deserves to be called a kindy 
interest and sympathy, instead of a hard and 
cold cunosity, liLe that of our own people, and 
It 18 displayed with such simphcity that it u 
evident no offence is intended 

By and by the vettunno brought his passport 
and my own, with the offiaal vise and we kept 
on our way, still ascending, passing through 
vineyards and olives, and meeting grape-laden 
donkeys till we came to the town of San Lo- 
renzo Nuovo, a place built by Pius VI as the 
refuge for the people of a lower town which had 
been made uninhabitable by malaria. The new 
town, which I suppose la hundreds of years old, 
with all Its novelty shows stnkingly the differ- 
ence between places that grow up and shape out 
their streets of their own accord, as it were, and 
one that is built on a settled plan of malice aforc- 
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thought This little rural village has gates of 
classic architecture, a spacious piazza, and a great 
breadth of straight and rectangular streets, with 
houses of uniform style, airy and wholesome 
looking to a degree seldom seen on the CoUti- 
nent. Nevertheless, I must say that the town 
looked hatefully dull and ridiculously prim, and 
of the two, I had rather spend my life in Radi- 
cofani. We drove through it, from gate to gate, 
without 'stopping, and soon came to the brow 
of a hill, whence we beheld, right beneath us, 
the beautiful lake of Bolsena , not exactly at our 
feet, however, for a portion of level ground lay 
between, haunted by the pestilence which has 
depopulated all these shores, and made the lake 
and Its neighborhood a solitude It looked very 
beautiful, nevertheless, with a sheen of a silver 
and a gray like that of steel as the wind blew 
and the sun shone over it ; and, judging by my 
own feelings, I should really have thought that 
the '-breeze from its surface was bracing and 
healthy 

Descending the hill, we passed the ruins of 
the old town of San Lorenzo, of which the pnm 
village on the hilltop may be considered the 
daughter. There is certainly no resemblance 
between parent and child, the former being sit- 
uated on a sort of precipitous bluff, where there 
could have been no room for piazzas and spa- 
cious streets, nor accessibility except by mules, 
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donkc)s, goats, and people of Alpine habits 
There was an iv) -covered toucr on the top of 
the bluff, and some arched cavern mouths that 
looked as if they opened into the great dark- 
ness These were the entrances to Ltruscan 
tombs, for the town on top had been originally 
Etruscan, and the inhabitants had buned them 
selves in the heart of the preapitous bluffs 
after spending their lives on its summit 

Reaching the plain, nx drove several miles 
along the shore of the lake, and found the soil 
fc^lc and generally well cultivated, cspcaallj 
with the vine, though there were tracts appar- 
ently too marahy to be put to any agncultura! 
purpose. Wc met now and then a flock of 
sheep, watched b) sallow looking and spintlcss 
men and bop, who, wc took it for granted, 
would soon pensh of malana, though, I pre- 
sume, they never spend their nights m the im- 
mediate vianity of the lake 1 should like to 
inquire whether animals suffer from the bad 
qualities of the air The lake is not nearly so 
beautiful on a nearer view as it is from the hill 
above, there being no rocky margin, nor bright, 
sandy beach, but everywhere this interval of 
level ground, and often swamp) marsh, be- 
twixt the water and the hifl Ac a considerable 
distance from the shore wc saw two islands, 
one of which is memorable as having been the 
scene of an empress s murder, but I cannot 
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stop to fill my journal with historical reminis- 
cences. 

We kept onward to the town of Bolsena, 
which stands nearly a mile from the lake, and 
on a site higher than the level margin, yet not 
so much so, I should apprehend, as to free it 
from danger of malana. We stopped at an al- 
bergo outside of the wall of the town, and before 
dinner had time to see a good deal of the neigh- 
borhood. The first aspect of the town was very 
striking, with a vista into its street through the 
open gateway, and high above it an old, gray, 
square-built castle, with three towers visible at 
the angles, one of them battlemented, one taller 
than the rest, and one partially ruined. Out- 
side of the town gate there were some fragments 
of Etruscan rum, capitals of pillars and altars 
with inscriptions ; these we glanced at, and then 
made our entrance through the gate 

There It was again, — the same narrow, dirty, 
time-darkened street of piled-up houses which 
we have so often seen , the same swarm of ill- 
to-do people, grape-laden donkeys, little stands 
or shops of roasted chestnuts, peaches, toma- 
toes, white and purple figs , the same evidence 
of a fertile land, and gnmy poverty m the 
midst of abundance which nature tries to heap 
into their hands. It seems strange that they can 
never grasp it 

We had gone but a little way along this street 
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when we saw a narrow lane that turned aside 
from It and went steeply upward. Its name was 
on the comer, — the Via di Castcllo, — and as 
the castle promised to be more interesting than 
anything else, we immediately began to ascend 
The street — a strange name for such an avenue 
— clambered upward in the oddest fashion, pass 
ing under arches, scrambling up steps, so that 
it was more like a long irregular pair of stairs 
than anythmg that Christians call a street and 
so large a part of it was under arches that we 
scarcely seemed to be out of doors At last Una, 
who was m advance, emerged into the upper 
air, and cned out that we had ascended to an 
upptfrtown, and a larger one than that beneath 
It really seemed like coming up out of the 
earth into the midst of the town, when wc found 
ourselves so unexpectedly m upper Bolseno. 
We were m a little nook, surrounded by old 
edifices, and called the Piazza del Orologio, on 
account of a dock that was apparent somewhere. 
The castle was close by, and from its platform 
there was a splendid view of the lake and all 
the near hill country The castle itself is still 
m good condition, and apparently as strong as 
ever it was as respects the extenor walls, but 
within there seemed to he neither floor nor 
chamber nothing but the empty shell of the 
dateless old for tr e ss The stones at the base 
and lower part of the building \7cre so massive 
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that I should think the Etnirians must have 
laid them , and then perhaps the Romans built 
a little higher, and the mediaeval people raised 
the battlements and towers But we did not 
look long at the castle, our attention being 
drawn to the singular aspect of the town itself 
which — to speak first of its most prominent 
charactenstic — is the very filthiest place, I do 
believe, that was ever inhabited by man. De- 
filement was everywhere ; in the piazza, in 
nooks and corners, strewing the miserable lanes 
from side to side, the refiise of every day, and 
of accumulated ages. I wonder whether the 
ancient Romans were as dirty a people as we 
everywhere find those who have succeeded 
them ; for there seems to have been something 
in the places that have been inhabited by Ro- 
mans, or made famous in their history, and m 
the monuments of every kind that they have 
raised, that puts people in mmd of their very 
earthiness, and incites them to defile there- 
with whatever temple, column, ruined palace, or 
tnumphal arch may fall in their way. I think 
It must be an hereditary trait, probably weak- 
ened and robbed of a little of its horror by the 
influence of milder ages ; and I am much afraid 
that Caesar trod narrower and fouler ways in his 
path to power than those of modern Rome, or 
even of this disgusting town of Bolsena I 
cannot imagine anything worse than these, how- 
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ever Rotten vegetables thrown ev er y w here 
about, musty straw standing puddles, running 
nvuleta of dissolved nastiness — these matters 
were a rehef amid viler otgects The town was 
full of great black hogs wallowing before every 
door, and they grunted at us with a kmd of 
courtesy and affkhdity as if the town were theirs, 
and It was their part to be hospitable to stran- 
gers Many donkeys likewise accosted us with 
braying children growing more uncleanly 
every day they hved pestered us with begging 
men stared askance at us as they lounged m 
corners, and women endangered us with slops 
which they were dinging from doorways into 
the street. No decent words can describe, no 
admissible image can give an idea of this noi- 
some place. And yet, I remember, the don- 
keys came up the height loaded with fruit, and 
with httle flat-sided harrcls of wine the people 
had a good atmosphere — except as they pol- 
luted It themselves — on their high site, and 
there seemed to be no reason why they should 
not hve a beautiful and jolly life. 

I did not mean to wntc such an ugly descrip- 
tion as the above, but it is well once for all, 
to have attempted conveying an idea of what 
disgusts the traveller more or less, m all these 
Itahan towns Setting aside this grand charac- 
teristic, the upper town of Bolscna is a most 
curious and mtercsting place. It was onginally 
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an Etruscan city, the ancient Volsimi, and when 
taken and destroyed by the Romans was said to 
contain two thousand statues Afterwards the 
Romans built a town upon the site, including, 

I suppose, the space occupied by the lower 
city, which looks as if it had brimmed over like 
Radicofani, and fallen from the precipitous 
height occupied by the upper The latter is a 
strange confusion of black and ugly houses, piled' 
massively out of the rums of former ages, built 
rudely and without plan, as a pauper would 
build his hovel, and yet with here and there an 
arched gateway, a cornice, a pillar, that might 
have adorned a palace ... The streets are 
the narrowest I have seen anywhere, — of no 
more width, indeed, than may suffice for the 
passage of a donkey with his panniers. They 
wind in and out in strange confusion, and hardly 
look like streets at all, but, nevertheless, have 
names printed on the corners, just as if they 
were stately avenues After looking about us 
awhile and drawing half-breaths so as to take in 
the less quantity of gaseous pollution, we went 
back to the castle, and descended by a path 
winding downward from it into the plain out- 
side of the town gate. 

It was now dinner-time, . . . and we had, 
in the first place, some fish from the pestiferous 
lake ; not, I am sorry to say, the famous stewed 
eels which, Dante says, killed Pope Martin, but 
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some trout. By the bye, the meal was not 
dinner, but our midday colazione Alter de- 
spatching It, we again wandered forth and 
strolled round the outside of the lower town, 
which with the upper one, made as pictur- 
esque a combination os could be desired. The 
old wall that surrounds the lower town has been 
appropriated, long since, as the back wall of a 
range of houses, windows have been pierced 
through it , uppier chambers and loggic have 
been built upon it, so that it looks something 
like a long row of rural dwellings with one con- 
tmuous front or back, constructed m a strange 
style of massive strength, contrasting with the 
vines that here and there are trained over it, and 
with the wreaths of yellow corn that hang from 
the windows But portions of the old battle- 
ments are interspersed with the Ime of homely 
chambers and tiled house tops. Within the wall 
the town IS very compact, and above its roofs 
rises a rock, the sheer preapitous bluff on 
which stands the upper town, whose foundations 
impend over the highest roof in the lower 
At one end is the old castle, with its towers ris- 
ing above the square battlcmented mass of the 
mam fortress, and if we had not seen the dirt 
and squalor that dwells within this venerable out- 
side, we should have earned away a picture of 
gray gnm dignity, presented by a long past age 
to the present one, to put its mean ways and 
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modes to shame sat diligently sketching, 

and children came about her, exceedingly unfra- 
grantjbut very courteous and gentle, looking over 
her shoulders, and expressing delight as they 
saw each familiar edifice take its place in the 
sketch They are a lovable people, these Ital- 
ians, as I find from almost all with whom we 
come in contact , they have great and little 
faults, and no great virtues that I know of, 
but still arc sweet, amiable, pleasant to encoun- 
tei, save when they beg, or when you have to 
bargain with them 

We left Bolsena and drove to Viterbo, pass- 
ing the gate of the picturesque town of Montc- 
fiascone, over the wall of which I saw' spires and 
towers, and the dome of a cathedral. I w'as 
sorry not to taste, in its owm towm, the cele- 
brated est^ w'hich was the death-draught of the 
jolly prelate At Viterbo, however, I called 
for some wine of Montefiascone, and had a 
little straw-covered flask, w'hich the w'aiter as- 
sured us was the genuine est-wme It w'as of 
golden color, and very delicate, somewhat re- 
sembling still champagne, but finer, and re- 
quiring a calmer pause to appreciate its subtle 
delight. Its good qualities, however, are so 
evanescent, that the finer flavor became almost 
imperceptible before we finished the flask. 

Viterbo is a large, disagreeable town, built at 
the foot of a mountain, the peak of which is 
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seen through the vista of some of the narrow 
streets 

There arc more fountains in Viterbo than I 
have seen in znj other aty of its size, and many 
of them of very good design Around most of 
them there were wmc-hogshcads, waiting their 
turn to be cleansed and nnsed, before receiving 
the wine of the present vintage Passing a 
doorway Julian saw some men trcadmgout the 
grapes m a great vat with their naked feet. 

Among the beggars here, the loudest and 
most voaferous was a cnpplcd postilion, wearing 
his umform jacket, green, laced with red and 
he seemed to consider himself entitled soli to 
get his Irving from travellers, as having been 
disabled m the way of his profession I recog 
mzed his claim, and was rewarded with a courte- 
ous and grateful bow at our departure. To 
beggars — after my much experience both m 
England and Italy — I give very httlc, though 
I am not certain that it would not often be real 
beneficence in the latter country There being 
little or no provision for poverty and age, the 
poor must often suffer Nothing can be more 
earnest than their entreaties for aid , nothmg 
seemingly more genuine than their gratitude 
when they receive it. They return you the value 
of their alms m prayers and say “God will 
accompany you Many of them have a profes- 
sional whine, and a certain doleful twist of the 
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neck and turn of the head, which hardens my 
heart against them at once A painter might find 
numerous models among them, if canvas had 
not already been more than sufficiently covered 
with their style of the picturesque. There is a 
certain brick-dust colored cloak worn in Viterbo, 
not exclusively by beggars, which, when ragged 
enough, is exceedingly artistic 

Rome, 68 Piazza Poli, October 17 — We left 
Viterbo on the 15 th, and proceeded, through 
Monterosi, to Sette Vene. There was nothing 
interesting at Sette Vene, except an old Roman 
bridge, of a single arch, which had kept its sweep, 
composed of one row of stones, unbroken for 
two or more thousand years, and looked just as 
strong as ever, though gray with age, and fnnged 
with plants that found it hard to fix themselves 
in Its close crevices. 

The next day we drove along the Cassian 
Way towards Rome. It was a most delightful 
morning, a genial atmosphere , the more so, I 
suppose, because this was the Campagna, the 
region of pestilence and death. I had a quiet, 
gentle, comfortable pleasure, as if, after many 
wandenngs, I was drawing near Rome, for, now 
that I have known it once, Rome certainly does 
draw into itself my heart, as I think even Lon- 
don, or even little Concord itself, or old sleepy 
Salem, never did and never will Besides, we are 
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to stay here sue months, and we had now a 
house all prepared to receive us , so that this 
present approach, in the noontide of a genial 
day, was most unlike our first one, when we 
crept towards Rome through the wintry mid- 
night, bentmrbed with cold ill, weary, and not 
knowing whither to betake ourselves Ah ! 
that was a dismal time 1 One thing, however, 
that disturbed even my present equanimity a 
little was the necessity of meeting the custom 
house at the Porta del Popolo but my past 
experience warranted me in believing that even 
these ogres might be mollified by the magic touch 
of a scudo and so it proved We should have 
escaped any examination at all, the officer whis- 
per^ me, if his supenor had not happened to be 
present but, as the case stood, they took down 
only one trunk from the top of the vettura,ju8t 
lifted the lid, closed it again, and gave us per- 
mission to proceed. So we came to 68 Piazza 
Poll, and found ourselves at once at home, m 
such a comfortable, cosy little house, as I did 
not think existed m Rome. 

I ought to say a word about our vettunno, 
Constantino Baca, an excellent and most favor- 
able spearaen of his class for his magnificent 
conduct his liberabty,and all the good qualities 
that ought to be imperial, Sophia c^ed Lm the 
Emperor He took us to good hotels, and 
feasted us with the best he was kind to us all, 
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and especially to little Rosebud, who used to 
run by his side, with her small white hand m 
his great brown one, he was cheerful in his 
deportment, and expressed his good spirits by 
the smack of his whip, which is the barometer 
of a vetturino’s inward weather ; he drove ad- 
mirably, and would rumble up to the door of 
an albergo, and stop to a hair’s breadth, just 
where it was most convenient for us to alight ; 
he would hire postilions and horses, where other 
vettunni would take nothing better than sluggish 
oxen, to help us up the hilly roads, so that 
sometimes we had a team of seven ; he did all 
that we could possibly require of him, and was 
content, and more, with a huon mano of five 
scudi, m addition to the stipulated pnee 
Finally, I think the tears had risen almost to 
his eyelids when we parted with him. 

Our friends, the Thompsons, through whose 
kindness we procured this house, called to see 
us soon after our arrival. In the afternoon I 
walked with Rosebud to the Medici Gardens, 
and, on our way thither, we espied our former 
servant, Lalla, who flung so many and such 
bitter curses after us, on our departure from 
Rome, sitting at her father’s fruit stall. Thank 
God, they have not taken effect After going 
to the Medici, we went to the Pincian Gardens, 
and looked over into the Borghese grounds, 
which, methought, were more beautiful than 
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ever The same \nis true of the sky, and of 
c\ cry object beneath It and as ^\e came home- 
ward along the Corso, I wondered at the state- 
liness and palatial magnificence of that noble 
street. Once, I remember, 1 thought it narrow, 
and far unworthy of its fame. 

In the wa> of costume, the men in goatskin 
breeches, whom we met on the Campagna, were 
vcT) stnking, and looked like Sat)T8 

October 21 — I ha\e been twice to St 
Peters and was impressed more than at any 
former visit b) a sense of breadth and lofoncss, 
and, as it were, a visionary splendor and mag- 
nificence. I also went to the Museum of the 
Capitol and the statues seemed to me more 
beautiful than formerly, and I was not sensible 
of the cold despondency with which I ha\c so 
often viewed them Ti esterda) we went to the 
Corsitu Palace which we had not visited before 
It stands in thcTrastcvcrc,in the Longara, and 
IS a stately palace, with a grand staircase, leading 
to the first floor, where is situated the range of 
picture-rooms There were a good many fine 
pictures, but none of them have made a memo 
rable impression on my mind except a portrait 
b} Vandyke, of a man m point lace, ver) grand 
and very real The room in w hich this picture 
hung had many other portraits by Holbein, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, and other famous 
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painters, and was wonderfully rich in this depart- 
ment In another, there was a portrait of Pope 
Julius II., by Raphael, somewhat differing from 
those at the Pitti and the Uffizi galleries in 
Florence, and those I have seen in England and 
Pans ; thinner, paler, perhaps older, more 
severely intellectual, but at least as high a work 
of art as those. 

The palace has some handsome old furniture, 
and gilded chairs, covered with leather cases, 
possibly relics of Queen Christina’s time, who 
died here I know not but the most curious 
object was a curule chair of marble, sculptured 
all out of one piece, and adorned with bas-reliefs 
It is supposed to be Etruscan. It has a circu- 
lar back, sweeping round, so as to afford suffi- 
cient rests for the elbows , and, sitting down m 
it, I discovered that modern ingenuity has not 
made much real improvement on this chair of 
three or four thousand years ago But some 
chairs are easier for the moment, yet soon betray 
you, and grow the more irksome. 

We strolled along Longara, and found the 
piazza of St Peter’s full of French soldiers at 
their drill. . . We went quite round the in- 
terior of the church, and perceiving the pave- 
ment loose and broken near the altar where 
Guido’s Archangel is placed, we picked up some 
bits of rosso antico and gray marble to be set 
in brooches, as relics. 
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Wc have the snuggest little set of apartments 
in Rome, seven rooms, including an antecham- 
ber and, though the stairs are excccdmgl) nar- 
row, there IS really a carpet on them, — a avi- 
lizcd comfort of v. hich the proudest palaces in the 
Eternal City cannot boast. The stairs arc ver) 
steep, howc\er, and I should not wonder if 
some of us broke our noses down them Nar- 
rowness of space within doors stnkcs us all 
rather ludicrously, yet not unpleasantly, after 
bang accustomed to the wastes and deserts of 
the Montauto Villa It is v.ell thus to be put 
in training for the o\cr snugness of our cottage 
in Concord Our windows here look out on a 
small and rather quiet piazza, with an immense 
palace on the left hand, and a smaller yet state- 
lier one on the right and just round the comer 
of the street, leading out of our piazza, is the 
Fountain of Trc\i,of which I can hear the plash 
m the evening when other sounds are hushed 

Looking o\cr what I have said of Sodomas 
Christ Bound, at Siena, I see that I have omitted 
to notice what seems to me one of its most stnk- 
ing characteristics, — its loneliness "^ou feel 
as if the Saviour were deserted, both in heaven 
and earth the despair is in him which made 
him say, “ My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? Even in this extremity, howcicr, he is 
soil Divine, and Sodoma almost seems to have 
rcconalcd the impossibilities of combining an 
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omnipresent divinity with a suffering and out- 
raged humanity. But this is one of the cases 
in which the spectator’s imagination completes 
what the artist merely hints at. 

Mr , the sculptor, called to see us, the 

other evening, and quite paid Powers off for all 
his trenchant criticisms on his brother artists 
He will not allow Powers to be an artist at all, 
or to know anything of the laws of art, although 
acknowledging him to be a great bust-maker, 
and to have put together the Greek Slave and 
the Fisher Boy very ingeniously. The latter, 
however (he says), is copied from the Apollmo 
in the Tribune of the Uffizi , and the former 
IS made up of beauties that had no reference to 
one another ; and he affirms that Powers is ready 
to sell, and has actually sold, the Greek Slave, 
limb by limb, dismembering it by reversing the 
process of putting it together, — a head to one 
purchaser, an arm or a foot to another, a hand 
to a third. Powers knows nothing scientifically 
of the human frame, and only succeeds in re- 
presenting It, as a natural bone-doctor succeeds 
in setting a dislocated limb, by a happy accident 
or speaal providence (The illustration was 

my own, and adopted by Mr .) Yet Mr 

seems to acknowledge that he did succeed 

I repeat these things only as another instance 
how invariably every sculptor uses his chisel and 
mallet to smash and deface the marble-work of 
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every other I never heard Powers speak of 

Mr , but can partly iraflginc what he would 

have said, 

Mr spoke of Powers s disappointment 

about the twenty-five-thousand-doUar appropri- 
ation from Congress, and said that he was alto- 
gether to blame, inasmuch as he attempted to 
sell to the nation for that sum a statue which, 

to Mr 8 certain knowledge he had already 

ofiercd to private persons for a fifth part of it. 

I have not imphat faith m Mr s veraaty, 

and doubt not Powers acted fairly in his own 
eyes, 

October 23 — I am afraid I have caught one 
of the colds which the Roman air continually 
affected me with last wmter, at any rate, a 
sirocco has taken the life out of me, and I have 
no spirit to do anything This morning I took 
a walk, however out of the Porta Maggiore, 
and looked at the tomb of the baker Eurysaccs, 
pist outside of the gate, — a very singular rum, 
covered with symbols of the man s trade in 
stone-work, and with bas-rcheft along the cor- 
nice, representing people at work making bread. 
An inscription states that the ashes of hia wife 
arc likewise rcposited there, m a breadbasket. 
The mausoleum is perhaps twenty feet long, m 
its largest extent, and of equal height and if 
good bakers were as scarce m anaent Rome as 
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in the modern city, I do not wonder that they 
were thought worthy of stately monuments. 
None of the modern ones desen’-e any better 
tomb than a pile of their own sour loaves. 

I walked onward a good distance beyond the 
gate alongside of the arches of the Claudian 
aqueduct, which, in this portion of it, seems to 
have had little repair, and to have needed little, 
since It was built It looks like a long proces- 
sion, striding across the Campagna towards the 
ciUq and entering the gate over one of its arches; 
within the gate, I saw two or three slender jets 
of water spurting from the crevices ; this aque- 
duct being still in use to bnng the Acqua Felice 
into Rome 

Returning within the walls, I walked along 
their inner base to the Church of St John 
Lateran, into which I went, and sat down to rest 
myself, being languid and weary, and hot with 
the sun, though afraid to trust the coolness of 
the shade. I hate the Roman atmosphere , in- 
deed, all my pleasure in getting back — all my 
home feeling — has already evaporated, and 
what now impresses me, as before, is the lan- 
guor of Rome, — its weary pavements, its little 
life, pressed down by a weight of death. 

Quitting St John Lateran, I went astray, as 
I do nine times out of ten in these Roman in- 
tricacies, and at last, seeing the Coliseum in the 
vista of a street, I betook myself thither to get 
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« fresh start. Its round of stones looked vast 
and dreary, but not particularly impressive. 
The mtenor was quite deserted , except that a 
Roman, ofrespcctablc appearance was maJang 
a pilgrimage at the altars, kneeling and saying 
a prayer at each one 

Outside of the Gihscum, a neat-looking little 
boy came and begged of me , and I gave him a 
baioccho rather because he seemed to need it 
so httle than for any other reason, I observed 
that he immediately afterwards went and spoke 
to a well-dressed man, and supposed that the 
child was hkewisc begging of hun I watched 
the httle boy, however, and saw that, m two or 
three other instances, after begging of other m- 
dividuals he still returned to this well-dressed 
man the fret bang, no doubt, that the latter 
was fishing for biiocchi through the medium of 
his child — throwmg the poor httle fellow out 
as a bait, while he himself retained his inde- 
pendent respectabihty He had probably come 
out for a whole day s sport for, by and by, he 
went between the arches of the Coliseum, fol- 
lowed by the child, and taking with him what 
looked hke a bottle of wine, wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief 

November 1 — The weather lately would 
have suited ones ideal of an English Novem- 
ber, except that there have been no fogs , but of 
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Ugly, hopeless clouds, chill, shivenng winds, 
drizzle, and now and then pouring ram, much 
more than enough. An English coal fire, if we 
could see its honest face within doors, would 
compensate for all the unamiableness of the out- 
side atmosphere, but we might ask for the sun- 
shine of the New Jerusalem, with as much hope 
of getting It. It is extremely spirit-crushing, 
this remorseless gray, with its icy heart ; and 
the more to depress the whole family, Una has 
taken what seems to be the Roman fever, by 
sitting down m the Palace of the Caesars, while 
Mrs. S sketched the rums. . . . 

[Dunng four months of the illness of his 
daughter, Mr Hawthorne wrote no word of 
Journal. — S H.] 

February 27, 1859. — For many days past, 
there have been tokens of the coming Carnival 
m the Corso and the adjacent streets , for ex- 
ample, in the shops, by the display of masks of 
wire, pasteboard, silk, or cloth, some of beauti- 
ful features, others hideous, fantastic, curnsh, 
asinine, huge-nosed, or otherwise monstrous , 
some intended to cover the whole face, others 
concealing only the upper part, also white dom- 
inos, or robes bedizened with gold lace and 
theatric splendors, displayed at the windows of 
mercers or flaunting before the doors Yester- 
day, Una and I came along the Corso, between 
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one and two o clock, after a walk, and found all 
these symptoms of impending memraent multi- 
plied and mtcnsificd rows of chairs set 

out along the sidewalks, elevated a foot or two 
by means of planks great baskets, full of con- 
fetti for sale m the nooks and recesses of the 
streets bouquets of all qualities and pnees 
The Corso was becoming pretty well thronged 
with people, but, unol two o clock nobody 
dared to fling as much as a rosebud or a hand- 
ful of sugar-plums There was a sort of hob- 
day expression, however on almost everybody s 
face, such as I have not hitherto seen m Rome, 
or m any part of Italy a smile gleaming out, 
an aurora of muth, which probably will not be 
very exuberant in its noontide. The day was 
80 sunny and bright that it made this opemng 
scene far more cheerful than any day of the last 
year a Carmval As we threaded our way 
through the Corso, Una kept wishing she could 
plunge mto the fun and uproar as Juhan would 
and for my own part, though I pretended to 
take no interest in the matter, I could have 
bandied confetti and nosegays as readily and as 
notously as any urchm there. But my black 
hat and grave talma would have been too good 
a mark for the combatants, so we went 
home before a shot was fired. 

March 7 — I, as well as the rest of the family 
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have followed up the Carnival pretty faithfully, 
and enjoyed it as well, or rather better, than 
could have been expected; principally in the 
street, as a mere looker-on, — which does not 
let one into the mystery of the fun, — and twice 
from a balcony, where I threw confetti, and 
partly understood why the young people like it 
so much. Certainly, there cannot well be a 
more picturesque spectacle in human life, than 
that stately, palatial avenue of the Corso, the 
more picturesque because so narrow, all hung 
with carpets and Gobelin tapestry, and the whole 
palace heights alive with faces ; and all the capa- 
city of the street thronged with the most fantas- 
tic figures that either the fancies of folks alive 
at this day are able to contrive, or that live 
traditionally from year to year. . . . The Pnnce 
of Wales has fought manfully through the Car- 
nival with confetti and bouquets and Una re- 
ceived several bouquets from him, on Saturday, 
as her carriage moved along 

March 8. — I went with Una to Mr. Motley’s 
balcony, in the Corso, and saw the Carnival from 
It yesterday afternoon , but the spectacle is 
strangely like a dream, m respect to the diffi- 
culty of retaining it in the mind and solidifying 
It into a description. I enjoyed it a good deal, 
and assisted in so far as to pelt all the people 
in cylinder hats with handsful of confetti The 
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scene opens with a long array of cavalry, who 
nde through the Corso, preceded by a large 
band, playing loudly on their brazen insmi- 
ments There were some splendid dresses, 
particularly contadirm costumes of scarlet and 
gold, which seem to be actually the festal attire 
of that class of people, and must needs be so 
expensive that one must serve for a lifetime, if 
mdecd it be not an inheritance, 

March 9 — I was yesterday, an hour or so 
among the people on thcsidewdksof the Corso, 
just on the edges of the fun They appeared 
to be m I decorous, good naturtd mood, neither 
entenng mto the memment, nor harshly repel- 
ling , and when groups of maskers overflowed 
among them, they received thar jokes m good 
part. Many women of the lower class were in 
the crowd of bystanders generally broad and 
sturdy figures did evidently in their best attire, 
and wcanng a good many ornaments such as 
gold or coral beads and necklaces, combs of 
silver or gold, heavy car-nngs, curiously wrought 
brooches, perhaps cameos or mosaics, though I 
think they prefer purely mctalhc work to these. 
One ornament very common among them is a 
large bodkin, which they stick, through their 
hair It 13 usually of mlvcr, but sometimes it 
looks like steel and is made m the shape of a 
sword, — a long Spanish thrusting-sword, for 
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example. Dr Franco told us a stor}'' of a wo- 
man of Trastevere, who was addressed rudely 
at the Carnival by a gentleman , she warned 
him to desist, but, as he still persisted, she drew 
the bodkin fiom her hair, and stabbed him to 
the heart 

By and by I went to Mr Motley's balcony 
and looked down on the closing scenes of the 
Carnival. Methought the merr>’’-makcrs labored 
harder to be mirthful, and yet were somewhat 
tired of their eight play-days ; and their dresses 
looked a little shabby, rumpled, and draggled , 
but the lack of sunshine — which we have had 
on all the preceding days — may have produced 
this effect. The wheels of some of the carnages 
were wreathed round and spoked with green 
foliage, making a very pretty and fanciful ap- 
pearance, as did likewise the harnesses of the 
horses, which were trimmed with roses. The 
pervading noise and uproar of human voices is 
one of the most effective points of the matter ; 
but the scene is quite indescribable, and its 
effect not to be conceived without both witness- 
ing and taking part in it If you merely look 
at It, it depresses you , if you take even the 
slightest share in it, you become aware that it 
has a fascination, and you no longer wonder that 
the young people, at least, take such delight in 
plunging into this mad nver of fun that goes 
^oaring between the narrow limits of the Corso. 
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As twilight came on, the moccoli commenced, 
and, as it grew darker the whole street twinkled 
with lights, which would have been innumerable 
if every torch bearer bad not been surrounded by 
a host of enemies, who tned to extinguish his 
poor little twinkle. It was a pity to lose so 
much splendor as there might have been but yet 
there was a kind of symbolism in the thought 
that every one of those thousands of twinkling 
lights was m charge of somebody, who was stnv- 
ing with all his might to keep it alive. Not 
merely the street-way, but all the balconies and 
hundreds of windows were ht up with these 
little torches so that it seemed as if the stars 
had crumbled into gbttenng fragments, and 
nuned down upon the Corso, some of them 
lodgmg upon the palace fronts, some falling on 
the ground Besides this, there were gas-lights 
burning with a white 6ame but this illumma- 
tion was not half so mtcresdDg as that of the 
torches, which indicated human struggle All 
this time there were myriad voices shouting 
“ Senza mocxolo ! and mingling into one long 
roar We, in our balcony, earned on a avil war 
against one another s torches, as is the custom 
of human beings within even the narrowest pre- 
cinctB but afrera while we grew tired andsodid 
the crowd apparently, for the lights vanished, 
one after another till the gas-lights — -which at 
first were an unimportant part of the lUumma- 
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tion — shone quietly out, overpowering the scat- 
tered twinkles of the moccoii They were what 
the fixed stars are to the transitory splendors of 
human life. 

Mr. Motley tells me that it was formerly the 
custom to have a mock funeral of Harlequin, 
who was supposed to die at the close of the Car- 
nival, during which he had reigned supreme, 
and all the people, or as many as chose, bore 
torches at his burial But this being consid- 
ered an indecorous mockery of popish funereal 
customs, the present frolic of the moccoh was 
instituted, — m some sort, growing out of 
it. 

All last night, or as much of it as I was awake, 
there was a noise of song and late revellers in 
the streets , but to-day we have waked up in 
the sad and sober season of Lent. 

It IS worthy of remark, that all the jollity of 
the Carnival is a genuine ebullition of spirit, 
without the aid of wine or strong drink. 

March II. — Yesterday we went to the Cat- 
acomb of St Calixtus, the entrance to which is 
alongside of the Appian Way, within sight of* 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella. We descended 
not a very great way under ground, by a broad 
flight of stone steps, and, lighting some wax 
tapers, with which we had provided ourselves, 
we followed the guide through a great many 
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intncate passages, which mostly were just wdc 
enough for me to touch the wall on each side, 
whde keeping my elbows close to my body , and 
as to height, they were from seven to ten feet, 
and sometimes a good deal higher It was 

rather picturesque, when wc saw the long line of 
our tapers, for another large party had joined us, 
twinkling along the dark passage, and it was in- 
teresting to think of the former inhabitants of 
these caverns In one or two places there 

was the round mark in the stone or plaster where 
a bottle had been deposited. This was said to 
have been the token of a martyr s bunal place, 
and to have contained hw bloocl After leaving 
the Catacomb, wc drove onward to Ccaha Me- 
tella a tomb, which we entered and inspected. 
Within the immensely massive arcular sub- 
stance of the tomb was a round, vacant space, 
and this interior vacancy was open at the top, 
and had nothing but some fallen stones and a 
heap of earth at the bottom 

On our way home wc entered the Church of 
“ Domme, quo Vadis, and looked at the old 
fragment of the Appian Way where our Saviour 
met St Peter, and left the impression of his feet 
m one of the Roman paving-stones The stone 
has been removed, and there is now only a fac- 
simile engraved m a block of marble, occupying 
the place where Jesus stood It is a great pity 
they had not left; the original stone , for then all 
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its brother stones in the pavement would have 
seemed to confirm the truth of the legend 
While we were at dinner, a gentleman called 
and was shown into the parlor. We supposed 
It to be Mr. May ; but soon his voice grew 
familiar, and my wife was sure it was General 
Pierce, so I left the table, and found it to be 
really he. I was rejoiced to see him, though a 
little saddened to sec the marks of care and 
coming age, in many a whitening hair, and many 
a furrow, and, still more, in something that 
seemed to have passed away out of him, with- 
out leaving any trace. His voice, sometimes, 
sounded strange and old, though generally it 
was what it used to be He was evidently glad 
to see me, glad to see my wife, glad to see the 
children, though there was something melan- 
choly in his tone, when he remarked what a 
stout boy Julian had grown. Poor fellow ’ he 
has neither son nor daughter to keep his heart 
warm This morning I have been with him to 
St Peter’s, and elsewhere about the city, and 
find him less changed than he seemed to be last 
night , not at all changed in heart and affections 
We talked freely about all matters that came up , 
among the rest, about the project — recogniz- 
able by many tokens — for bringing him again 
forward as a candidate for the presidency next 
year. He appears to be firmly resolved not 
again to present himself to the country, and is 
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content to let his one administration stand, and 
to be judged by the pubbe and postenty on the 
raents of that. No doubt, he is perfe^y sin- 
cere , no doubt, too, he would again be a can- 
didate, if a pretty unanimous voice of the party 
should demand it. I retain all my faith in his 
administrative faculty and should be glad, for 
his sake, to have it folly recognized but the 
probabilities as for as I can sec, do not indicate 
for him another presidential term 

March 15 — This morning I went with my 
wife and Miss Hoar to Mias Hosmers studio, 
to see her statue of 2 ^obia. We found her in 
her premises, spnnging about with a bird-hke 
action. She has a lo^ room, with a skylight 
wmdow , It was pretty well warmed with a stove, 
and there was a small orange tree in a pot, with 
the oranges growing on it, and two or three 
flower shrubs in bloom She herself looked 
prettily, with her jaunty little velvet cap on the 
side of her head, whence came clustering out 
her short brown curls , her face foil of pleasant 
life and qmck expression , and though some- 
what worn with thought and struggle, hand- 
some and spintcd She told us that “ her wig 
was growing as gray as a rat. 

There were but very few things m the room 
two or three plaster busts a headless cast of a 
plaster statue, and a cast of the Minerva Me- 
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dica, which perhaps she had been studying as a 
help towards the design of her Zenobia , for, at 
any rate, I seemed to discern a resemblance or 
analogy between the two. Zenobia stood in 
the centre of the room, as yet unfinished in the 
clay, but a very noble and remarkable statue in- 
deed, full of dignity and beauty. It is wonder- 
ful that so brisk a woman could have achieved 
a work so quietly impressive ; and there is 
something m Zenobia’s air that conveys the 
idea of music, uproar, and a great throng all 
about her , whilst she walks in the midst of it, 
self-sustained, and kept in a sort of sanctity by 
her native pride. The idea of motion is at- 
tained with great success, you not only per- 
ceive that she is walking, but know at just what 
tranquil pace she steps, amid the music of the 
tnumph The drapery is very fine and full ; 
she is decked with ornaments , but the chains 
of her captivity hang from wrist to wrist , and 
her deportment — indicating a soul so much 
above her misfortune, yet not insensible to the 
weight of it — makes these chains a richer deco- 
ration than all her other jewels I know not 
whether there be some magic m the present 
imperfect finish of the statue, or m the material 
of clay, as being a better medium of expression 
than eVen marble ; but certainly I have seldom 
been more impressed by a piece of modern 
sculpture. Miss Hosmer showed us photo- 
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graphy of her Puck — which I have seen m the 
marble — and likewise of the WUl-o -the-Wifp 
both very pretty and fanciful It mdicatca 
much variety of power that Zenobia should be 
the sister of these, which would seem the more 
natural ofiapnng of her quick, and vivid char- 
acter But ZenobJft is a high, heroic ode 

On my way np the Via Babumo, I met 
General Pierce, Wc have taken two or three 
walks together, and stray among the Roman 
ruins and old scenes of history, talking of mat- 
ters m which he is personally concerned yet 
which are as histone as anything around us 
He IS singularly hitle changed the more I see 
him, the more I get him back, just such as he 
was m our youth This mommg, his fiice air, 
and smile were so wonderfully like himself of 
old, that at least thirty years arc annihilated 

Zenobia s manacles serve as bracelets a very 
ingcmoua and suggestive idea. 

March 18 — I went to the sculpture-gallery 
of the Capitol yesterday and saw, among other 
things the Venus m her secret cabmet. This 
was my second view of her the first time, I 
greatly admired her now she made no very 
favorable impression There are twenty Ve- 
nuscs whom I like ss well, or better On the 
whole, she is a heavy clumsy unmtellectual, 
and commonplace figure, at all events, not m 
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good looks to-day. Marble beauties seem to 
suffer the same occasional eclipses as those of 
flesh and blood. We looked at the Faun, the 
Dying Gladiator, and other famous sculptures ; 
but nothing had a glory round it, perhaps be- 
cause the sirocco was blowing. These halls 
of the Capitol have always had a dreary and 
depressing effect upon me, very different from 
those of the Vatican I know not why, ex- 
cept that the rooms of the Capitol have a dingy, 
shabby, and neglected look, and that the stat- 
ues are dusty, and all the arrangements less 
magnificent than at the Vatican. The corroded 
and discolored surfaces of the statues take away 
from the impression of immortal youth, and 
turn Apollo ^ himself into an old stone , unless 
at rare intervals, when he appears transfigured 
by a light gleaming from within. 

March 23 — I am weanng away listlessly 
these last precious days of my abode m Rome. 
Una’s illness is disheartening, and by confining 

, It takes away the energy and enterprise 

that were the spring of all our movements I 
am weary of Rome, without having seen and 
known it as I ought, and I shall be glad to get 
away from it, though no doubt there will be 
many yearnings to return hereafter, and many 
regrets that I did not make better use of the 

1 The Lycian Apollo 
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opportunibes within my grasp Still, I have 
bc^ m Rome long enough to be imbued with 
Its atmosphere, and this is the essential condi- 
aon of knowing a place , for such knowledge 
docs not consist m having seen every particular 
object It contains In the state of mind m 
which I now stand towards Rome, there is very 
httlc advantage to be gamed by staying here 
longer 

And yet I had a pleasant stroll enough yes- 
terday afternoon, all by myself, from the Corso 
down past the Church of St. Andrea della 
Valle, — the site where Cicsar was murdered, 
— and thence to the Famese Palace, the noble 
court of which I entered thence to the Piazza 
Cena, where I looked at one or two pgly old 
palaces, and fixed on one of them as the resi- 
dence of Beatnee s father then post the Tem- 
ple of Vesta, and skirting along the Tiber, and 
beneath the Aventinc, till 1 somewhat unex- 
pectedly came m sight of the gray pyramid of 
Caius Cestiua, I went out of the aty gate 
and leaned on the parapet that encloses the 
pyramid, advanang its high, unbroken slope 
and peak, where the great blocks of marble still 
fit almost as closely to one another as when 
they were first laid, though, indeed, there arc 
crevices just large enough for plants to root 
themselves, and flaunt and trail over the free 
of this great tomb only a little verdure, how^ 
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ever, over a vast space of marble, still white 
in spots, but pervadingly turned gray, by 
two thousand years’ action of the atmosphere. 
Thence I came home by the Coehan, and sat 
down on an ancient flight of steps under one 
of the arches of the Coliseum, into which the 
sunshine fell sidelong. It was a delightful 
afternoon, not precisely like any weather that I 
have known elsewhere ; certainly never in Amer- 
ica, where it is always too cold or too hot. It 
resembles summer more than anything which 
we New Englanders recognize in our idea of 
spring, but there was an mdescnbable some- 
thing, sweet, fresh, gentle, that does not belong 
to summer, and that thrilled and tickled my 
heart with a feeling partly sensuous, partly, spir- 
itual. 

I go to the bank and read Gahgnam and 
the American newspapers ; thence I stroll to 
the Pincian or to the Medici Gardens ; I see a 
good deal of General Pierce, and we talk over 
his presidential life, which, I now really think, 
he has no latent desire nor purpose to renew. 
Yet he seems to have enjoyed it while it lasted, 
and certainly he was in ins element as an ad- 
ministrative man ; not far-seeing, not possessed 
of vast stores of political wisdom in advance of 
his occasions, but endowed with a miraculous 
intuition of what ought to be done just at the 
time for action His judgment of things about 
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him IS wonderful, and his Gihmet recognized 
It as such , for though they were men of great 
abiUty, he was evidently the master mind among 
them None of them were particularly hi 9 per- 
sonal friends when he selected them, they all 
loved him when they parted , and he showed 
me a letter, signed by all, in which they ex- 
pressed their feelings of respect and attachment 
at the close of his administration There was 
a noble frankness on his part that kept the at- 
mosphere always clear among them, and m re- 
ference to this charactensac, Governor Marcy 
told him that the years dunng which he had 
been connected with hts Cabinet had been the 
happiestof his bfe Speaking of Caleb Cush 
mg he told me that the unreliability, the fickle- 
ness, which 18 usually attnbuted to him is an 
actual charactensdc, but that it is intellectual, 
not moral He has such comprehensiveness, 
such mental vancty and activity, that, if left to 
ft himself, he cannot keep fast hold of one view 
of things, and so cannot, without ex t e rnal help, 
be a consistent man He needs the influence 
of a more single and stable judgment to keep 
him from divergency, and on this condition, he 
18 a most inestimable coadjutor As regards 
Icammg and ability, he has no supenor 

Pierce spoke the other day of the idea among 
some of his friends that hu life had been 
planned, from a very early period, with a view 
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to the station which he ultimately reached He 
smiled at the notion, said that it was inconsist- 
ent with his natural character, and that it im- 
plied foresight and dexterity beyond what any 
mortal is endowed with I think so too , but 
nevertheless, I was long and long ago aware that 
he cherished a very high ambition, and that, 
though he might not anticipate the highest 
things, he cared very little about inferior objects. 
Then as to plans, I do not think that he had any 
definite ones ; but there was m him a subtle 
faculty, a real instinct, that taught him vhat was 
good for him, — that is to say, promotive of 
his political success, — and made him inevita- 
bly do It He had a magic touch, that ar- 
ranged matters with a delicate potency, which 
he himself hardly recognized , and he v rought 
through other minds so that neither he nor 
they always knew when and how far they were 
under his influence Before his nomination 
for the presidency I had a sense that it was com- 
ing, and It never seemed to me an accident. He 
IS a most singular character , so frank, so true, 
so immediate, so subtle, so simple, so compli- 
cated. 

I passed by the tower in the Via Portoghese 
to-day, and observed that the nearest shop ap- 
pears to be for the sale of cotton or linen cloth. 
. . . The upper window of the tower was half 
open ; of course, like all, or almost all, other 
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Roman windows, it is divided vertically, and 
each half swings back on hinges 

Last week a fritter establishment was opened 
in our piazza. It was a wooden booth erected 
in the open square, and covered with canvas 
painted red, which looked as if it had withstood 
much rain and sunshine. In front were three 
great boughs of laurel, not so much for shade, 
I think, as ornament. There were two men, 
and their apparatus for business was a sort of 
stove, or charcoal furnace, and a frjing pan to 
place over it they had an armful or two of 
dry sticks, some flour, and I suppose oil, and 
this seemed to be alL It was Friday , and Lent 
besides, and possibly there was some other pe- 
culiar propriety m the consumption of fritters 
just then At all events, thar fire burned mer- 
nly from morning till night, and pretty late 
into the evening, and they had a fine run of 
custom, the commodity being simply dough, 
cut into squares or rhomboids, and thrown into 
the boihng oil, which quickly turned them to a 
light brown color I sent Julian to buy some, 
and, tasting one, it resembled an unspeakably 
bad doughnut, without any sweetening In 
fact. It was sour, for the Romans like their 
bread, and all their preparations of flour, m a 
state of acetous fermentation, which serves them 
instead of salt or other condiment This frit- 
ter shop had grown up m a night, like Alad- 
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din’s palace, and vanished as suddenly ; for 
after standing through Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, it was gone on Monday morning ; and 
a charcoal-strewn place, on the pavement where 
the furnace had been, was the only memorial 
of It It was curious to observe how immedi- 
ately It became a lounging-place for idle people, 
who stood and talked all day with the fritter- 
friers, just as they might at any old shop m the 
basement of a palace, or between the half-buried 
pillars of the Temple of Minerva, which had 
been familiar to them and their remote grand- 
fathers 

April 14 — Yesterday afternoon I drove with 
Mr. and Mrs. Story and Mr. Wilde to see a 
statue of Venus, which has just been discovered, 
outside of the Porta Portese, on the other side 
of the Tiber. A little distance beyond the gate 
we came to the entrance of a vineyard, with a 
wheel track through the midst of it; and, fol- 
lowing this, we soon came to a hillside, in 
which an excavation had been made with the 
purpose of building a grotto for keeping and 
stonng wine. They had dug down into what 
seemed to be an ancient bathroom, or some 
structure of that kind, the excavation being 
square and cellar-hke, and built round with old 
subterranean walls of brick and stone. Within 
this hollow space the statue had been found, 
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and It was now standing against one of the 
walls, covered with a coarse cloth, or a canvas 
bag This being removed, there appeared a 
headless marble figure, earth stained, of course, 
and with a slightly corroded surface, but won- 
derfully dchcate and beautiful, the shape, size, 
and attitude, apparently, of the Venus di Me- 
dia, but, as we all thought, more beautiful than 
that. It IS supposed to be the onginal from 
which the Venus di Media was copied Both 
arms were broken off, but the greater part of 
both, and nearly the whole of one hand, had 
been found, and these being adjusted to the 
figure, they took the well-known position be- 
fore the bosom and the middle, as if the frag- 
mentary woman retained her instinct of mod- 
esty to the last. There were the marks on 
the bosom and thigh where the fingers had 
touched , whereas in the Venus di Media, if I 
remember nghtly, the fingers arc sculptured 
quite free of the person The man who showed 
the statue now lifted from a comer a round 
block of marble, which had been Ivmg there 
among other fragments, and this he placed upon 
the shattered of the Venus and behold, 
It was her head and face, perfect, all but the 
nose I Even m spite of this mutilation, it 
seemed immediately to hght up and vivify the 
entire figure , and, whatever I may heretofore 
have wntten about the countenance of the Venus 
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di Medici, I here record my belief that that 
head has been wrongfully foisted upon the 
statue ; at all events, it is unspeakably inferior 
to this newly discovered one This face has a 
breadth and front which arc strangely deficient 
in the other. The eyes arc well opened, most 
unlike the buttonhole lids of the Venus di Me- 
dici ; the whole head is so much larger as to 
entirely obviate the criticism that has always 
been made on the diminutive head of the Di 
Medici statue. If it had but a nose ’ They 
ought to sift every handful of earth that has 
been thrown out of the excavation, for the nose 
and the missing hand and fingers must needs 
be there, and, if they were found, the effect 
would be like the reappearance of a divinity 
upon earth Mutilated as we saw her, it was 
strangely interesting to be present at the mo- 
ment, as it were, when she had just risen from 
her long burial, and was shedding the unquench- 
able lustre around her which no eye had seen 
for twenty or more centuries The earth still 
clung about her ; her beautiful lips were full 
of It, till Mr Story took a thin chip of wood 
and cleared it away from between them. 

The proprietor of the vineyard stood by ; a 
man with the most purple face and hugest and 
reddest nose that I ever beheld m my life It 
must have taken innumerable hogsheads of his 
thin vintage to empurple his face in this man- 
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ncr He chuckled much over the statue, and, 
I suppose, counts upon making hij fortune by 
It, He 13 now awaiting a bid from the papal 
government, which, I beheve, has the right 
of preemption whenever any relies of anaent 
art are discovered- If the statue could but 
be smuggled out of Italy, it might command 
almost any price. There is not, 1 think, any 
nam e of a sculptor OD the pedestal, as on that 
of the Venus di Media. A dolphin is sculpt 
tured on the pillar against which she leans 
The statue is of Greek marble. It was first 
found about eight days ago, but has been of- 
fered for inspection only a day or two, and 
already the visitors come m throngs, and the 
beggars gather about the entrance of the vine- 
yard, A wine shop, too, seems to have been 
opened on the premises for the accommodation 
of this great concourse and we saw a row of 
German artists sittmg at a long table in the 
open air, each with a glass of thm wme and 
something to cat before him , for the Ger- 
mans refresh nature ten times to other persons 
once. 

How the whole world might be peopled with 
antique beauty if the Romans would only dig I 

Apnl 19 - — Genoal tierce leaves Rome this 
morning for Vemcc, by way of Ancona, and 
taking the steamer thence to Tncste, I had 
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hoped to make the journey along with him ; but 
Una’s terrible illness has made it necessary for 
us to continue here another month, and we are 
thankful that this seems now to be the extent 
of our misfortune Never having had any 
trouble before that pierced into my very vitals, 
I did not know what comfort there might be in 
the manly sympathy of a friend , but Pierce has 
undergone so great a sorrow of his own, and 
has so large and kindly a heart, and is so tender 
and so strong, that he really did me good, and 
I shall always love him the better for the recol- 
lection of his ministrations in these dark days. 
Thank God, the thing we dreaded did not come 
to pass. 

Pierce is wonderfully little changed Indeed, 
now that he has won and enjoyed — if there 
were any enjoyment m it — the highest success 
that public life could give him, he seems more 
like what he was m his early youth than at any 
subsequent period. He is evidently happier 
than I have ever known him since our college 
days , satisfied with what he has been, and with 
the position m the country that remains to him, 
after filling such an office Amid all his former 
successes, — early as they came, and great as 
they were, — I always perceived that something 
gnawed within him, and kept him forever rest- 
less and miserable. Nothing he won was worth 
the winning, except as a step gamed toward the 
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summit. I cannot tell how early he began to 
look towards the presidency , but I believe he 
would have died an unhappy man without it. 
And yet what infinite chances there seemed to 
be against his attaimng it I When I look at it 
in one way, it strikes me as absolutely miracu- 
lous , in another, it came hke an event that I 
had all along expected. It was due to his won- 
derful tact, which IS of 80 subtle a character that 
he himself is but partially sensible of it. 

I have found m him, here m Rome, the 
whole of my early friend, and even better than 
I used to know him a heart as true and affec- 
tionate, a mmd much widened and deepened by 
his experience of hfc. We hold just the same 
relation to each other as of yore, and we have 
passed all the tuming-off places, and may hope 
to go on together still the same dear friends as 
long as we live, I do not love him one whit 
the less for having been President, nor for hav- 
ing done me the greatest good m his power , a 
fact that speaks eloquently m his favor, and 
perhaps says a httle for myself If he had been 
merely a benefactor, perhaps I might not have 
borne It so well but each did his best for the 
other as friend for fnend. 

May 15 — Yesterday afternoon we went to 
the Barbenni picture-gallery to take a farewell 
look at the Bcatnce Cena, which I have twice 
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visited before since our return from Florence 
I attempted a description of it at my first visit, 
more than a year ago, but the picture is quite 
indescribable and unaccountable in its effect, for 
if you attempt to analyze it you can never suc- 
ceed in getting at the secret of its fascination. 
Its peculiar expression eludes a straightforward 
glance, and can only be caught by side glimpses, 
or when the eye falls upon it casually as it were, 
and without thinking to discover anything, as 
if the picture had a life and consciousness of its 
own, and were resolved not to betray its secret 
of grief or guilt, though it vears the full expres- 
sion of It when it imagines itself unseen I 
think no other such magical effect can ever have 
been wrought by pencil I looked close into 
Its eyes, with a determination to see all that 
there was in them, and could see nothing that 
might not have been in any young girl’s eyes ; 
and yet, a moment afterwards, there was the 
expression — seen aside, and vanishing m a 
moment — of a being unhumanized by some 
terrible fate, and gazing at me out of a remote 
and inaccessible region, where she was frightened 
to be alone, but where no sympathy could reach 
her The mouth is beyond measure touching ; 
the lips apart, looking as innocent as a baby’s 
after it has been crying The picture never can 
be copied Guido himself could not have done 
It over again. The copyists get all sorts of 
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expression, gay as well as gnevous dome copies 
have a coquettish air, a half-backward glance, 
thrown allunng at the spectator, but nobody 
ever did catch, or ever will, the vanishing charm 
of that sorrow I hated to leave the picture, 
and yet was glad when I had taken my last 
glimpse, because it so perplexed and troubled 
me not to be able to get hold of its secret 
Thence we went to the Church of the Capu- 
chins and saw Guido s Archangel I have 
been several tunes to this church, but never saw 
the picture before, though I am familiar with 
the mosaic copy at St Peter s and had sup- 
posed the latter to be an equivalent representa- 
tion of the original It is nearly or quite so as 
respects the general effect , but there is a beautv 
m the Archangel s face that immeasurably sur- 
passes the copy, — the expression of heavenly 
seventy, and a d^^rcc of pain, trouble, or dis- 
gust, at being brought in contact with sm, even 
for the purpose of quelhng and punishing it. 
There is something ffnical in the copy, which I 
do not find in the original The sandalled feet 
are here those of an angel , m the mosaic they 
arc those of a celestial coxcomb, treadmg dam- 
tily, as if he were afiaid they would be soiled by 
the touch of Luafer 

After looking at the Archangel we went down 
under the church, guided by a fleshy monk, and 
saw the famous cemetery, where the dead monks 
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of many centuries back have been laid to sleep 
m sacred earth from Jerusalem . . 

Hotel des Colonies, Marseilles, Mky 29, 
Saturday — Wednesday was the day fixed for our 
departure from Rome, and after breakfast I 
walked to the Pmcian, and saw the garden and 
the city, and the Borghese grounds, and St. 
Peter’s m an earlier sunlight than ever before. 
Methought they never looked so beautiful, nor 
the sky so bright and blue. I saw Soracte on 
the horizon, and I looked at everything as if 
for the last time ; nor do I wish ever to see any 
of these objects again, though no place ever took 
so strong a hold of my being as Rome, nor ever 
seemed so close to me and so strangely familiar. 
I seem to know it better than my birthplace, 
and to have known it longer ; and though I 
have been very miserable there, and languid 
with the effects of the atmosphere, and disgusted 
with a thousand things in its daily life, still I 
cannot say I hate it, perhaps might fairly own 
a love for it. But life being too short for such 
questionable and troublesome enjoyments, I 
desire never to set eyes on it again. . . . 

... We traversed again that same weary 
and dreary tract of country which we passed 
over in a winter afternoon and night on our 
first arrival in Rome. It is as desolate a coun- 
try as can well be imagined, but about midway 
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of our journey we came to the seashore, and 
kept very near it during the rest of the way 
The sight and fragrance of it were exceedingly 
refreshing after so long an interval, and Una 
revived visibly as we rushed along, while Juhan 
chuckled and contorted himself with mcfiable 
delight. 

We reached Cmti Vccchia in three or four 
hours, and were there subjected to vanous 

troubles All the while Miss S and I 

were bothering about the passport, the rest of 
the family sat m the sun on the quay, with all 
kinds of bustle and confusion around them , a 
very trying cxpencnce to Una after the long 
seclusion and quiet of her sick-chamber But 
she did not seem to suffer from it, and we finally 
reached the steamer m good condition and 
spirits 

I slept wretchedly in my short and narrow 
berth, more cspeaally as there was an old gentle- 
man who snored as if he were sounding a charge , 
It was tembly hot too, and I rose before four 
o clock, and was on deck amply m tunc to 
watch the distant approach of sunnsc. Wc 
arrived at Leghorn pretty early, and might have 
gone ashore and spent the day Indeed, wc had 
been recommended by Dr Franco, and had 
fully purposed to spend a week or ten days there, 
m expectation of benefit to Una s health from 
the sea air and sea bathing because he thought 
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her still too feeble to make the whole voyage to 
Marseilles at a stretch. But she showed her- 
self so strong that we thought she would get as 
much good from our three days’ voyage as from 
the days by the seashore. Morever, ... we 
all of us still felt the languor of the Roman at- 
mosphere, and dreaded the hubbub and crazy 
confusion of landing at an Italian port. ... So 
we lay in the harbor all day without stirring 
from the steamer . . It would have been 

pleasant, however, to have gone to Pisa, fifteen 
miles off, and seen the leaning tower , but, for my 
part, I have arrived at that point where it is 
somewhat pleasanter to sit quietly in any spot 
whatever than to see whatever grandest or most 
beautiful thing At least this was my mood m 
the harbor of Leghorn From the deck of the 
steamer there were many things visible that might 
have been interesting to describe the boats of 
peculiar rig, and covered with awning, the 
crowded shipping , the disembarkation of horses 
from the French cavalry, which were lowered 
from steamers into gondolas or lighters, and 
hung motionless, like the sign of the Golden 
Fleece, during the transit, only kicking a little 
when their feet happened to graze the vessel’s 
side. One horse plunged overboard, and nar- 
rowly escaped drowning There was likewise 
a disembarkation of French soldiers in a tram 
of boats, which rowed shoreward with sound of 
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trumpet The French arc concentrating a con- 
siderable number of troops at this point 

Our steamer vras detained by order of the 
F rcnch government to take on board despatches , 
80 that, instead of sailing at dusk, as is custom- 
ary, we lay m the harbor nil seven of the next 
morning A number of young Sardinian offi- 
cers, m green uniform, came on board, and a 
pale and picturesque-looking Italian, and other 
worthies of less note, — English, American, and 
of ail races, — among thcn\ a Turk with a little 
boy in Christian dress , also a Greek gentleman 
with his young bnde. 

At the appointed amewc weighed anchor for 
Genoa and had a bcauaful day on the Medi- 
terranean, and for the first dmc m my life I «aw 
the real dark blue of the sea I do not remem- 
ber nodemg it on my outward voyage to Italy 
It IS the most beauofhl hue that can be imagined, 
like ft liquid sky and it retains its lustrous blue 
directly under the side of the ship, where the 
water of the mid-AtlantJC looks greenish 
We reached Genoa at seven in theaftemoion 
Genoa looks most picturesquely from the sea, 
at the foot of a sheltcnng semiarclc of lofty hills 
and as we lay in the harbor we saw, among other 
interesting objects, the great Dona Palace, with 
Its gardens, and the Cathedral and a heap and 
sweep of stately edifices, with the mountains 
looking down upon the aty, and crovi'ned with 
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fortresses. The variety of hue in the houses, 
white, green, pink, and orange, was very remark- 
able. It would have been well to go ashore here 
for an hour or two and see the streets, — hav- 
ing already seen the palaces, churches, and pub- 
lic buildings at our former visit, — and buy a 
few specimens of Genoa goldsmiths’ work , but 
I preferred the steamer’s deck, so the evening 
passed pleasantly away ; the two lighthouses 
at the entrance of the port kindled up their 
fires, and at nine o’clock the evening gun thun- 
dered from the fortress, and was reverberated 
from the heights We sailed away at eleven, 
and I was roused from my first sleep by the 
snortmgs and hissings of the vessel as she got 
under way. 

At Genoa we took on board some more pas- 
sengers, an English nobleman with his lady be- 
ing of the number. These were Lord and 

Lady J , and before the end of our voyage 

his lordship talked to me of a translation of 
Tasso in which he is engaged, and a stanza or 
two of which he repeated to me. I really liked 
the lines, and liked too the simplicity and frank- 
ness with which he spoke of it to me, a stranger, 
and the way he seemed to separate his egotism 
from the idea which he evidently had that he 
is going to make an excellent translation I 
sincerely hope it may be so He began it with- 
out any idea of publishing it, or of ever bnng- 
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mg It to a conclusion, but merely as a solace 
and occupation while m great trouble during 
an illness of his wife, but he a gradually come 
to find It the most absorbing occupation he ever 
undertook, and as Mr Gladstone and other high 
authonties give him warm encouragement, he 
now means to translate the entire poem, and to 
publish It, with beauoful illustrations, and two 
years hence the world may oqicct to sec it. Ido 
not quite perceive how such a man as this — a 
man of frank, warm, simple, kindly nature, but 
surely not of a poetical temperament, or very 
refined, or highly cultivated — should make a 
good version of Tasso « poems , but perhaps 
the dead poet s soul may take possession of 
this healthy organization, and wholly turn him 
to Its own purposes 

The latter part of our voyage to-day Jay dose 
along the coast of France, which was hilly and 
picturesque, and as we approached Marseilles 
was very bold and striking We s te er ed among 
the rocky islands, nsing abruptly out of the sea, 
mere naked cn^, without a trace of verdure 
upon them, and with the surf breaking at their 
feet. They were unusual specimens of what 
hills would look like without the soil, that is to 
them what flesh is to askeleton Their shapes 
were often wonderfully fine, and the great head- 
lands thrust themselves out, and took such hues 
of light and shade that it seemed hke sailing 
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through a picture In the course of the after- 
noon a squall came up and blackened the sky 
all over in a twinkling , our vessel pitched and 
tossed, and a brig a little way from us had her 
sails blown about in wild fashion The blue of 
the sea turned as black as night, and soon the 
ram began to spatter down upon us, and contin- 
ued to sprinkle and dn-zzle a considerable time 
after the wind had subsided. It was quite calm 
and pleasant when we entered the harbor of 
Marseilles, which lies at the foot of very fair 
hills, and is set among great cliffs of stone I 
did not attend much to this, however, being in 
dread of the difficulty of landing and passing 
through the custom house, with our twelve or 
fourteen trunks and numberless carpet-bags. 
The trouble vanished into thin air, neverthe- 
less, as we approached it, for not a single trunk 
or bag was opened, and, moreover, our luggage 
and ourselves were not only landed, but the 
greater part of it conveyed to the railway with- 
out any expense Long live Louis Napoleon, 
say 1. VV^e established ourselves at the Hotel 

des Colonies, and then Miss S , Julian, 

and I drove hither and thither about Marseilles, 
making arrangements for our journey to Avi- 
gnon, where we mean to go to-day We might 
have avoided a good deal of this annoyance , 
but travellers, like other people, are continually 
getting their expenence just a little too late 
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It was after nmc before we got back, to the hotel 
and took our tea in peace 

Avignon Hotel de l Europe, Junex — I 
remember nothing very epyecial to record about 
Maraollcs though it was really hke passing 
from death into life, to 6nd ourselves m busy, 
cheerful, effervescing France, after hving so long 
between asleep and awake in sluggish Italy 
Marseilles is a very interesting and entertain- 
ing town, with its bold sujTonndmg hoghts its 
wide streets, — so they seemed to us after the 
Roman alleys, — its squares, shady with trees, 
Its diversified population of sailors, adzens, 
Onentals, and what not, but I have no spirit 
for description any longer, being tired of see- 
ing things and still more of telling myself about 
them Only a young traveller can have pa- 
tience to wntc his travels. The newest things, 
nowadays, have a familmnty to my eyes , 
whereas m their lost sense of novelty lies the 
charm and power of descnption 

On Monday (30th May), though it began 
with heavy ram, we set early about our prepara- 
tions for departure, and, at about three, we 
left the Hotel dcs Colomes It 13 a very com- 
fortable hotel, though expensive The Re^ 
taurant connected with it occupies the enclosed 
courtyard and the arcades around it and it 
was a good amusement to look down from the 
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surrounding gallery, communicating with our 
apartments, and see the fashion and manner of 
French eating, all the time going forward In 
sunny weather a great awning is spread over the 
whole court, across from the upper stories of 
the house. There is a grass-plat in the middle, 
and a very spacious and airy dining-saloon is 
thus formed 

Our railroad carriage was comfortable, and we 
found m it, besides two other Frenchwomen, 
two nuns They were very devout, and sedu- 
lously read their little books of devotion, re- 
peated prayers under their breath, kissed the 
crucifixes which hung at their girdles, and told 
a string of beads, which they passed from one 
to the other. So much were they occupied with 
these duties, that they scarcely looked at the 
scenery along the road, though, probably, it is 
very rare for them to see anything outside of 
their convent walls. They never failed to mut- 
ter a prayer and kiss the crucifix whenever we 
plunged into a tunnel. If they glanced at their 
fellow passengers, it was shyly and askance, 
with their lips in motion all the time, like chil- 
dren afraid to let their eves wander from their 
lesson-book One of them, however, took 
occasion to pull down Rose’s dress, which, in 
her frisky movements about the carriage, had 
got out of place, too high for the nun’s sense of 
decorum Neither of* them was at all pretty, 
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nor was the black stuff dress tnd white moshn 
cap m the least becoming , neither were their 
features of an intelligent or high-bred stamp 
Thar manners, however, or such little ghmpses 
as I could get of them, were unexceptionable , 
and when I drew a curtain to protect one of 
them from the sun, she made me a very cour- 
teous gesture of thanks 
We had some veiy good views both of sea 
and hills and a part of our way lay along the 
banks of the Rhone. By the bye, at the sta- 

tion at MaiscUlcB, I bought the two volumes 
of the Dvre des McrvalJes, by a certain au- 
thor of my acquaintance, translated into French, 
and printed and illustrated in very pretty style. 
Miss S — ^ — also bought them and, m answer 
to her inquiry for other works by the same au- 
thor, the bookseller observed that “she did not 
think Monsieur Nathamel had published any- 
thing else The Chrotian name seems to be 
the most important one in France, and still more 
cspeaally m Italy 

Wc amved at Angnon, Hotel de 1 Europe, 
m the dusk of the evening The lassitude 

of Rome still clings to us, and 1, at least, feel no 
spnng of life or activity, whether at mom or 
eve. In the morning wc found ourselves very 
pleasantly situated as regards lodgings The 
gallery of our suite of rooms looks down as 
usual into an enclosed court, three sides of 
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which are formed by the stone house and its 
two wings, and the third by a high wall, with a 
gateway of iron between two lofty stone pillars, 
which, for their capitals, have great stone vases, 
with grass growing in them, and hanging over 
the brim There is a large plane-tree in one 
corner of the court, and creeping plants clam- 
ber up trellises ; and there are pots of flowers 
and bird cages, all of which give a very fresh 
and cheerful aspect to the enclosure. The court 
is paved with small round stones ; the omnibus 
belonging to the hotel, and all the carnages of 
guests, dnve into it , and the wide arch of the 
stable door opens under the central part of 
the house. Nevertheless, the scene is not m 
all respects that of a stable yard , for gentlemen 
and ladies come from the salle a manger and 
other rooms, and stand talking in the court, or 
occupy chairs and seats there , children play 
about ; the hostess or her daughter often ap- 
pears and talks with her guests or servants , 
dogs lounge, and, m short, the court might well 
enough be taken for the one scene of a classic 
play The hotel seems to be of the first class, 
though such would not be indicated, either in 
England or Amenca, by thus mixing up the sta- 
ble with the lodgings I have taken two or three 
rambles about the town, and have climbed a 
high rock which dominates over it, and gives a 
most extensive view from the broad table-land of 
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Its summit The old church of Avignon — as 
old as the times of its popes, and older — stands 
close beside this mighty and massive crag We 
v7cnt mto It, and found it a dark old place, with 
broad, interior arches, and a singularly shaped 
dome a venerable Gothic and Greaan porch, 
with anaent frescos m its arched spaces, some 
duskypicturcs within , an ancient chair of stone, 
formerly occupied b) the popes, and much else 
that would have been cxcc^inglv interesting 
before I v.’cnt to Rome. But Rome takes the 
charm out of all mfenor antiquity, os v.cll as the 
life out of human beings 

This forenoon, Julian and I ha\c crossed the 
Rhone b) a bndge, just the other side of one 
of the aty gates, which js near our hotel We 
walked along the nver-side, and saw the rums of 
an anaent bridge, which ends abruptly in the 
midst of the stream two or three ar^cs sdll 
making tremendous strides across, v-hilc the 
others have Jong ago been crumbled awaj by 
the rush of the rapid n\er The bndge was on- 
ginally founded by St. Benedict, who rccaved 
a Divine order to undertake the work, while 
yet a shepherd-boy, with only three sous m his 
pocket, and he proved the authendaty of the 
mission by taking an immense stone on his 
shoulder, and laying it for the foundation 
There IS soil an anaent chapel midway on the 
bndge, and I believe St. Benedict lies buned 
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there, in the midst of his dilapidated work. The 
bridge now used is considerably lower down 
the stream. It is a wooden suspension bridge, 
broader than the ancient one, and doubtless 
more than supplies its place , else, unquestion- 
ably, St. Benedict would think it necessary to 
repair his own The view from the inner side 
of this ruined structure, grass-grown and weedy, 
and leading to such a precipitous plunge into 
the swift river, is very picturesque, in connec- 
tion with the gray town and above it, the great, 
massive bulk of the cliff, the towers of the church, 
and of a vast old edifice, shapeless, ugly, and 
venerable, which the popes built and occupied 
as their palace, many centuries ago. . . 

After dinner, we all set out on a walk, in 
the course of which we called at a bookseller’s 
shop, to show Una an enormous cat, which I had 
already seen It is of the Angora breed, of a 
mottled yellow color, and is really a wonder; as 
big and broad as a tolerably sized dog, very soft 
and silken, and apparently of the gentlest dis- 
position I never imagined the like, nor felt 
anything so deeply soft as this great beast Its 
master seems very fond and proud of it , and 
great a favonte as the cat is, she does not take 
airs upon herself, but is gently shy and timid in 
her demonstrations. 

We ascended the great Rocher above the pal- 
ace of the popes, and on our way looked into 
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the old church, which was so dim m the decline 
of day that we could not see within the dusky 
arches, through which the chapels communi- 
cated with the nave Thence we pursued our 
way up the farther ascent, and, standing on the 
ed^ of the precipice, — protected by a parapet 
of stone, and in other places by an iron railing, 
— we could look down upon the road that winds 
Its dusky track far below, and at the nver Rhone, 
which eddies close beside it. This is indeed a 
massrve and lofty ciifi; and it tumbles down so 
preapitously that I could readily have flung my- 
self from the bank, and alighted on my head in 
the middle of the nver The Rhone passes so 
near its base that I threw stones a good way 
into Its current. We talked with a man of Avi- 
gnon, who leaned over the parapet near by and 
he was very kmd in explaining the points of 
view, and told us that the nver which winds and 
doubles upon itself so as to look like at least 
two nvers, is really the Rhone alone The 
Durance joins with it within a few miles below 
Avignon, but is here mvisible. 

H6tel de l Europe, June a — This morn- 
ing we went agam to the Duomo of the popes , 
and this tunc we allowed the custode, or sacris- 
tan, to show us the curiosities of it. He led 
us into a chapel apart, and showed us the old 
Gothic tomb of Pope John XXII , where the 
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recumbent statue of the pope lies beneath one 
of those beautiful and venerable canopies of 
stone which look at once so light and so solemn. 
I know not how many hundred years old it is, 
but everything of Gothic ongin has a faculty of 
conveying the idea of age , whereas classic forms 
seem to have nothing to do with time, and so 
lose the kind of impressiveness that arises from 
suggestions of decay and the past 

In the sacristy the guide opened a cupboard 
that contained the jewels and sacred treasures of 
the church, and showed a most exquisite figure 
of Chnst in ivory, represented as on a cross of 
ebony , and it was executed with wonderful truth 
and force of expression, and with great beauty 
likewise. I do not see what a full-length mar- 
ble statue could have had that was lacking m 
this little ivory figure of hardly more than a foot 
high It IS about two centunes old, by an un- 
known artist. There is another famous ivory 
statuette m Avignon which seems to be more 
celebrated than this, but can hardly be superior. 
I shall gladly look at it if it comes in my way. 

Next to this, the prettiest thing the man 
showed us was a circle of emeralds, in one of 
the holy implements , and then he exhibited a 
little bit of a pope’s skull ; also a great old cro- 
sier, that looked as if made chiefly of silver, and 
partly gilt ; but I saw where the plating of sil- 
ver was worn away, and betrayed the copper of 
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Its actual substance. There were two or three 
pictures in the sacnst)» b) anaent and modem 
French artists, ver) unlike the productions of 
the Italian masters, but not without a beaut) of 
their own 

Leaving the saenst), we returned into the 
church, where Una and Julian began to draw 
the pope s old stone chair There is a beast, or 
perhaps more than one, grotcsquel) sculptured 
upon It the scat is high and square, the back 
low and pointed, and it offers no cntiang pro- 
mise to a wear) man 

The intcnor of the church is massi\cl) pic 
turesque, with its vaulted roof, and a stone gal- 
ler), hcavil) ornamented, running along each 
side of the na\ c. Lach arch of the na\ c giv cs 
admittance to a chapel, in all of w hich there arc 
pictures, and sculptures in most of them One 
of these chapels is of the time of Charlemagne, 
and has a vaulted roof of admirable architecture, 
covered with frescos of modem date and little 
ment. In an adjacent chapel is the stone mon 
ument of Pope Benedict, whose statue reposes 
on it, like many which I have seen in the Ca 
thcdral of York and other old English churches 
In another part we saw a monument, consisting 
of aplam slab supported on pillars it is said to 
be of a Roman or ver) carl) Chnstian epoch 
In another chapel was a figure of Christ in wux, 
I believe, and clothed in real drapery, a very 
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Ugly object Also, a figure reposing under a 
slab, which strikes the spectator with the idea 
that it is really a dead person enveloped in a 
shroud. There are windows of painted glass in 
some of the chapels , and the gloom of the 
dimly lighted mtenor, especially beneath the 
broad, low arches, is very impressive 

While we were there some women assem- 
bled at one of the altars, and went through 
their acts of devotion without the help of a 
priest ; one and another of them alternately re- 
peating prayers, to which the rest responded 
The murmur of their voices took a musical 
tone, which was reverberated by the vaulted 
arches. 

Una and I now came out; and, under the 
porch, we found an old woman selling rosaries, 
little religious books, and other holy things 
We bought two little medals of the Immacu- 
late Virgin, one purporting to be of silver, the 
other of gold, but as both together cost only 
two or three sous, the genuineness of the ma- 
tenal may well be doubted We sat down on 
the steps of a crucifix which is placed m front 
of the church, and the children began to draw 
the porch, of which I hardly know whether to 
call the architecture classic or Gothic (as I said 
before) , at all events it has a venerable aspect, 
and there are frescos within its arches by Simone 
Memmi. . . . The popes’ palace is contiguous to 
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the church, and just below it, on the hillside. 
It IS now occupied as barraclj by* some regi- 
ments of soldiers, a number of whom were 
lounging before the entrance, but wc passed 
the sentinel without being challenged, and ad 
dressed ourseKcs to the conaerge, who readily 
assented to our request to be shown through 
the edifice A Trench gentleman and lady, 
likewise, came with similar purpose, and went 
the rounds along tnth us The palace is such a 
confused heap and conglomeration of buildings, 
that It IS impossible to get within any sort of a 
regular desenpoon It is a huge, shapeless mass 
of architecture and if it c\ cr had any pretence 
to a plan, it has lost it m the modem iterations 
For instance, an immense and lofty chapel, or 
rather church, has had two floors, one abo\c 
the other, laid at difTcrcnt stages of us height, 
and the upper one of these floors, which ex- 
tends just where the arches of the >'aulled roof 
begin to spnng from the pillars, is ranged round 
with the beds of one of the regiments of sol- 
diers They arc small iron bedsteads, each %vith 
Its narrow mattress, and co\crcd with a dark 
blanket. On some of them lay or lounged a 
soldier, other soldiers were cleaning their ac- 
coutrements, elsewhere wc saw parties of them 
playing cards So it was wherever wc went 
among those large, dingy, gloomy halls and 
chambers, which, no doubt were once stately 
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and sumptuous, with pictures, with tapestry, 
a^d all sorts of adornment that the Middle 
Ages knew how to use. The windows threw a 
sombre light through embrasures at least two 
feet thick. There were staircases of magnificent 
breadth. We were shown into two small chap- 
els, in different parts of the building, both 
containing the remains of old frescos woefully 
defaced. In one of them was a light, spiral 
staiicase of iron, built in the centre of the room 
as a means of contemplating the frescos, which 
were said to be the work of our old fnend 
Giotto. . Finally, we climbed a long, long, 
narrow stair, built in the thickness of the wall, 
and thus gained access to the top of one of the 
towers, whence we saw the noblest landscapes, 
mountains, plains, and the Rhone, broad and 
bright, winding hither and thither, as if it had 
lost Its way. 

Beneath our feet was the gray, ugly old palace, 
and Its many courts, just as void of system and 
as inconceivable as when we were burrowing 
through Its bewildering passages. No end of 
historical romances might be made out of this 
castle of the popes, and there ought to be a 
ghost in every room, and droves of them in 
some of the rooms , for there have been mur- 
ders here in the gross and in detail, as well 
hundreds of years ago, as no longer back than 
the French Revolution, when there was a great 
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massacre m one of the courts Traces of 
bloody business were visible m actual stems o*' 
the wall only a few years ago 

Returning to the room of the conaertre,^"^^. 
being a little stiff with age, had sent tti xrrro- 
ant round with us, instead of accompcr^C ^ 
m person, he showed us a picture zc 
the last of the Roman tribunes, wb*' 
a pnsoner here. On a table, bcneemtnr 
ture, stood a little vase of earth err-nm 
mg some silver com We toot r r. =. 
the customary style of French 
fee should be deposited here, zzszsu 
put into the hand of the cj:.;Irrr ' ^ 
French gentleman deposited icITi “ir;* ~ 
m my magnificence, twice as =. 


Hotel de l Europe, ^ ^ 

here I have bes: m. mrr" cr 

Dorns, and have gr ovr — 

church on Its dcclmrr rc=L- cn — mmr- 
attached to it by seerrr mm - 
interior, with Its her — --- m “ 
like the top of j ^ — r: — - — - 
ponderous ado 
sides I obscT^r:: 
old women t' -zr- 

somctimcsr 
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and at intervals the voices of the others join 
and swell into a chorus, so that it is like a nver 
connecting a series of lakes , or, not to use so 
gigantic a simile, the one voice is like a thread, 
on which the beads of a rosary are strung 

One day two priests came and sat down be- 
side these prayerful women, and joined in their 
petitions I am inclined to hope that there is 
something genuine m the devotion of these old 
women. 

The view from the top of the Rocher des 
Dorns (a contraction of Domini) grows upon 
me, and is truly magnificent ; a vast mountain- 
girdled plain, illuminated by the far windings 
and reaches of the Rhone The river is here 
almost as turbid as the Tiber itself, but, I re- 
member, m the upper part of its course the 
waters are beautifully transparent. A powerful 
rush is indicated by the swirls and eddies of its 
broad surface 

Yesterday was a race day at Avignon, and 
apparently almost the whole population and a 
great many strangers streamed out of the city 
gate nearest our hotel, on their way to the 
race-course There were many noticeable fig- 
ures that might come well into a French pic- 
ture or descnption, but only one remains in 
my memory, — a young man with a wooden 
leg, setting off for the course — a walk of sev- 
eral miles, I believe — with prodigious courage 
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and alacnty, flounshing hifl wooden leg with an 
air and grace that seemed to render it positively 
flexible The crowd returned towards sunset, 
and almost all night long the streets and the 
whole air of the old town were full of song and 
merriment. There was a ball in a temporary 
structure, covered with an awning, in the Place 
d Horloge, and a showman has erected his 
tent and spread forth his great pamted can- 
vases, announang on anaconda and a sea-tiger 
to be seen Juhan paid four sons for admit- 
tance, and found that the sea tiger was nothing 
but a large seal, and the anaconda altogether a 
myth 

I have rambled a good deal about the town 
Its streets arc crooked and perplexing, and 
paved with round pebbles for the most part 
which afford more uncomfortable pcdestnanism 
than the pavement of Rome itself It is an 
anaent-looking place, with some large old man- 
sions, but few that arc mdividually impressive 
though here and there one sees an antique en- 
trance, a comer tower, or other bit of antiquity, 
that throws a venerable effect over the gray 
commonplace of past centunes. The town is 
not ovcrclcan, and often there is a kennel of 
unhappy odor There appear to have been 
many more churches end devotional establish- 
ments under the anaent dominion of the popes 
than have been kept intact in subsequent ages 
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the tower and fa9ade of a church, for instance, 
form the front of a carpenter’s shop, or some 
such plebeian place The church where Laura 
lay has quite disappeared, and her tomb along 
with It. The town reminds me of Chester, 
though It does not in the least resemble it, and 
is not nearly so picturesque Like Chester, it 
IS entirely surrounded by a wall ; and that of 
Avignon — though it has no delightful prome- 
nade on Its top, as the wall of Chester has — is 
the more perfectly preserved in its mediseval 
form, and the more picturesque of the two 
Julian and I have once or twice walked nearly 
round it, commencing from the gate of Ouelle, 
which is very near our hotel From this point 
it stretches for a considerable distance along by 
the river, and here there is a broad promenade, 
with trees, and blocks of stone for seats , on one 
side “ the arrowy Rhone,” generally carrying a 
cooling breeze along with it , on the other, the 
gray wall, with its battlements and machicola- 
tions, impending over what was once the moat, 
but which is now full of careless and untrained 
shrubbery. At intervals there are round tow- 
ers swelling out from the wall, and nsing a litde 
above it After about half a mile along the 
nver-side the wall turns at nearly right angles, 
and still there is a wide road, a shaded walk, a 
boulevard , and at short distances are cafes, with 
their little round tables before the door, or 
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small aliady nooks of shrabbcry So numerous 
are these retreats and pleasaunces that I do not 
see how the little old town can support them all, 
cspeaally as there are a great many cafes within 
the walla I do ndt remember seeing any sol- 
diers on guard at the numerous aty gates, but 
there is an office m the side of each gate for 
levying the octrotj and old women are some- 
times on guard there 

This morning, after breakfast, Julian and I 
crossed the suspension bridge close by the gate 
nearest our hotel, and walked to the anaent 
town of VUleneuvc, on the other side of the 
Rhone, The first bndge leads to an island, 
from the farther side of which another very 
long one, with a timber foundaaon, accom- 
pbshes the passage of the other branch of the 
Rhone There was a good breeze on the nver, 
but after crossing it we found the rest of the 
walk excessively hot. This town of VHlencuve 
19 of very anaent ongm, and owes its existence. 
It 19 said to the famous hohness of a female 
saint, which gathered round her abode and bur- 
ial place a great many habitations of people who 
reverenced her She was the daughter of the 
King of Saragossa, and I presume she chose this 
Bite because it was so rocky and desolate Af- 
terwards It had a long medieval history and m 
the tunc of the Avignon popes the cardinals 
regretful of their abandoned Roman villas, built 
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pleasure houses here, so that the town ^vas called 
Villa Nuova After they had done their best, 
It must have seemed to these poor cardinals but 
a rude and sad exchange for the Borghese, the 
Albani, the Pamfili Dona, and those other per- 
fectest results of man’s luxurious art And 
probably the tradition of the Roman villas had 
really been kept alive, and extant examples of 
them all the way downward from the times of 
the empire. But this Villeneuve is the stoni- 
est, roughest town that can be imagined There 
are a few large old houses, to be sure, but built 
on a line with shabby village dwellings and 
barns, and so presenting little but samples of 
magnificent shabbiness. Perhaps I might have 
found traces of old splendor if I had sought for 
them ; but, not having the history of the place 
in my mind, I passed through its scrambling 
streets without imagining that Pnnces of the 
Church had once made their abode here. The 
inhabitants now are peasants, or chiefly such ; 
though, for aught I know, some of the French 
noblesse may burrow in these palaces that look 
so like hovels. 

A large church, with a massive tower, stands 
near the centre of the town ; and, of course, I 
did not fail to enter its arched door, — a pointed 
arch, with many frames and mouldings, one 
within another. An old woman was at her de- 
votions, and several others came in and knelt 
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dunng my stay there It was quite an inter 
csting interior a long nave, wi^ sdc pointed 
arches on each side, beneath which were as 
many chapels The walls were nch \nth pic- 
tures not only in the chapels, but up and down 
the nave, above the arches There were gilded 
virgins too, and much other quaint device that 
produced an effect that 1 rather liked than other- 
wise At the end of the church, farthest from 
the high altar, there were four columns of ex- 
ceedingly nch marble, and a good deal more 
of such preaous material was wrought into the 
chapels and altars There was an old stone 
seat, also, of some former pope or prelate The 
church was dun enough to cause the lamps in 
the shnnes to become points of vivid light, and, 
loolang from end to end, it was a long, venera- 
ble, tarnished, Old World vista, not at all tam- 
pered with by modem taste. 

We now went on our way through the village, 
and, emerging from a gate, went clambering to- 
wards the castle of St. Andre, which stands, 
perhaps, a quarter of a mile beyond it. This 
castle was built by Phibp Ic Bel, as a restraint 
to the people of Avignon in caflcnding their 
power on this side of the Rhone. We hap- 
pened not to take the most direct way, and so 
approached the castle on the farther side, and 
were obbgcd to go nearly round the hill on 
which It stands, before striking into the path 
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which leads to its gate It crowns a very bold 
and difficult hill, directly above the Rhone, op- 
posite to Avignon, — which is so far off that 
objects are not minutely distinguishable, — and 
looking down upon the long, straggling town 
of Villeneuve It must have been a place of 
mighty strength in its day Its ramparts seem 
still almost entire, as looked upon from without, 
and when, at length, we climbed the rough, 
rocky pathway to the entrance, we found the 
two vast round towers, with their battlemented 
summits and arched gateway between them, just 
as perfect as they could have been five hundred 
or more years ago. Some external defences are 
now, however, m a state of rum ; and there are 
only the remains of a tower, that once arose 
between the two round towers, and was appar- 
ently much more elevated than they. A little 
in front of the gate was a monumental cross of 
stone ; and in the arch, between the two round 
towers, were two little boys at play , and an old 
woman soon showed herself, but took no no- 
tice of us. Casting our eyes within the gate- 
way, we saw what looked a rough village street, 
betwixt old houses built ponderously of stone, 
but having far more the aspect of huts than of 
castle halls They were evidently the dwellings 
of peasantry, and people engaged in rustic labor ; 
and no doubt they have burrowed into the prim- 
itive structures of the castle, and, as they found 
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convenient, have taken their cnimblmg matcnols 
to bmld barns and farmhouses^ There was space 
and accommodation for a very considerable pop- 
ulation , but the men were probably at work in 
the fields, and the only persons visible were the 
children aforesaid, and one or two old women 
beanng bundles of twigs on their backs They 
showed no cunosity respecting us, and though 
the wide space included within the castle ram 
part seem^ almost full of habitations ruinous 
or otherwise, I never found such a solitude m 
any rum before. It contrasts very favorably 
m this particular with English castles where, 
though you do not find rustic Villages within 
the warlike enclosure, there is always a pad- 
locked gate, always a guide, and generally half 
a dozen idle tourists But here was only an 
tiquity, with merely the natural growth of fun- 
gous human life upon it. 

We went to the end of the castle court and 
sat down, for lack of other shade, among some 
inhospitable nettles that grew close to the wall 
Close by us was a great gap in the ramparts, — 
It may have been a breach which was once 
stormed through , and it now afforded us an 
airy and sunny glimpse of distant hills 
Julian sketched part of the broken wall, which, 
by the bye, did not seem to me nearly so thick 
as the walls of English castles Then we re- 
turned through the gate, and I stopped, rather 
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impatiently, under the hot sun, while Julian 
drew the outline of the two round towers This 
done, we resumed our way homeward, after 
drinking from a very deep well close by the 
square tower of Philip le Bel. Thence we went 
melting through the sunshine, which beat up- 
ward as pitilessly from the white road as it 
blazed downwards from the sky. . . . 

Geneva, Hotel d’Angleterre, June ii. — 
We left Avignon on Tuesday, yth, and took the 
rail to Valence, where we arnved between four 
and five, and put up at the Hotel de la Poste, 
an ancient house, with dirty floors and dirt 
generally, but otherwise comfortable enough. 
. . . Valence is a stately old town, full of tall 
houses and irregular streets. We found a 
Cathedral there, not very large, but with a high 
and venerable interior, a nave supported by tall 
pillars, from the height of which spring arches 
This loftiness is charactensticof French churches, 
as distinguished from those of Italy. ... We 
likewise saw, close by the Cathedral, a large 
monument with four arched entrances meeting 
beneath a vaulted roof, but, on inquiry of an 
old priest and other persons, we could get no 
account of it, except that it was a tomb, and of 
unknown antiquity. The architecture seemed 
classic, and yet it had some Gothic peculian- 
ties, and it was a reverend and beautiful obiect 
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Had I written up my Journal while the town was 
fresh in my remembrance, I might have found 
much to describe but a succession of other 
ot^ects have obhterated most of the impressions 
I have received here* Our railway nde to Va- 
lence was intolerably hot. I have felt nothing 
bte It smee leaving America, and that is so long 
ago that the temblc discomfort was just as good 
as new 

We left Valence at four, and came that after- 
noon to Lyons still along the Rhone. Either 
the waters of rhia nver assume a transparency 
in winter which they lose in snmmer, or I was 
mistaken m thinking them transparent on our 
former journey They arc now turbid but the 
hue does not suggest the idea of a runmng 
mud puddle, as the water of the Tiber does 
No streams however arc so beautiful m the 
quality of their wa te rs as the clear, brown nvers 
of New England. The scenery along this part 
of the Rhone as we have found all the way 
from Marseilles, is very fine and impressive, 
old villages, rocky clifis castellated steeps, 
quaint chfiteaux, and a thousand other mterest- 
ing objects 

We arfived at Lyons at five o clock, and went 
to the Hotel de 1 Umverse, to which we had 
been recommended by our good hostess at 
Avignon The day had become showery, but 
Juhan and I strolled about a little before mght- 
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fall, and saw the general characteristics of the 
place Lyons is a city of very stately aspect, 
hardly inferior to Pans , for it has regular streets 
of lofty houses, and immense squares planted 
with trees, and adorned with statues and foun- 
tains. New edifices of great splendor are in 
process of erection , and on the opposite side 
of the Rhone, where the site rises steep and 
high, there are structures of older date, that 
have an exceedingly picturesque effect, looking 
down upon the narrow town 

The next morning I went out with Julian in 
quest of my bankers, and of the Amercian Con- 
sul; and as I had forgotten the directions of 
the waiter of the hotel, I of course went astray, 
and saw a good deal more of Lyons than I in- 
tended. In my wanderings I crossed the Rhone, 
and found myself in a portion of the city evi- 
dently much older than that with which I had 
previously made acquaintance ; narrow, crooked, 
irregular, and rudely paved streets, full of dingy 
business and bustle, — the city, in short, as it 
existed a century ago, and how much earlier I 
know not. Above rises that lofty elevation of 
ground which I befoie noticed , and the glimpses 
of Its stately old buildings through fhe open- 
ings of the street were very picturesque Un- 
less It be Edinburgh, I have not seen any other 
city that has such striking features. Altogether 
unawares, immediately after crossing the bndge, 
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we came upon the Cathedral » and the grand, 
time-blackcned Gothic front, with its deeply 
arched entrances, seemed to me as good as any- 
thing I ever saw,- — unexpectedly more impres- 
sive than all the rums of Rome. I could but 
merely glance at its intcnor so that its noble 
height and venerable space filled with the dim, 
consecrated light of pictured windows, recur to 
me as a vision And it did me good to enjoy 
the awfiilness and sanctity of Gothic architec- 
ture again, after so long shivcnng m classic 
porticos 

We now rccrosscd the nver The Frank 
methods and arrangements m matters of busi- 
ness seem to be excellent, so far as effecting the 
proposed object is con«med , but there is 
such an inexorable succession of steel-wrougHt 
forms, that life is cot long enough for ho much 
accuracy The stranger, too, goes bhndfold 
through all these processes, not knowing what 
IS to turn up next, till, when quite in despair, 
he suddenly finds his business mystcnously 
accorapUshccL 

We left Lyons at four o clock, takmg the 
rsi^ay for Geneva* The scenery was very 
striking throughout the journey , but I allowed 
the bills, deep valleys, high impending cliffs, 
and whatever else I saw along the road, to pass 
from me without an mk blot We reached Ge- 
neva at nearly ten o clock It is situated 
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partly on low, flat ground, bordering the lake, 
and behind this level space it rises by steep, 
painfully paved streets, some of which can hardly 
be accessible by wheeled carnages The pro- 
spenty of the town is indicated by a good many 
new and splendid edifices, for commercial and 
other purposes, m the vicinity of the lake , but 
intermixed with these there are many quaint 
buildings of a stern gray color, and in a style 
of architecture that I prefer a thousand times to 
the monotony of Italian streets. Immensely 
high, red roofs, with windows m them, produce 
an effect that delights me. They are as ugly, 
perhaps, as can well be conceived, but very strik- 
ing and individual. At each corner of these 
ancient houses frequently is a tower, the roof 
of which nses in a square pyramidal form, or, if 
the tower be round, m a round pyramidal form 
Arched passages, gloomy and gnmy, pass from 
one street to another. The lower town creeps 
with busy life, and swarms like an ant-hill ; but 
if you climb the half-precipitous streets, you 
find yourself among ancient and stately man- 
sions, high roofed, with a strange aspect of gran- 
deur about them, looking as if they might still be 
tenanted by such old magnates as dwelt in them 
centuries ago There is also a Cathedral, the 
older portion exceedingly fine , but it has been 
adorned at some modern epoch with a Grecian 
portico, — good m itself, but absurdly out of 
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kcq^ing with the edifice which it prefaces This 
being a Protestant country, the doors were all 
gliutj — an inhoapitahty that made me half a 
Cathohe. It 18 funny enough that a stranger 
generally profits by all that is worst for the m- 
habitants of the country where he himself is 
merely a visitor Despotism makes things all 
the pleasanter for the stranger Cathohasm 
lends Itself admirably to hia purposes. 

There are public gardens (one, at least) in 
Geneva. Nothing struck me so much, I 

think, as the color of the Rhone, ns it flows 
under the bndges in the lower town It is ab- 
solutely nuraculoos, and beautiful as it is, sug- 
gests the idea that the tabs of a thousand dyers 
have emptied thar liquid indigo into the stream 
When once you have conquered and thrust out 
this idea, it is an inexpressible delight to look 
down into this mtensc, bnghtly transparent blue, 
that humes beneath you with the speed of a 
race horse 

The shops of Geneva are very tempting to a 
traveller bang full of such little knickknacks 
as he would be glad to carry away in memory 
of the place wonderful carvings m wood and 
ivory, done with exquisite taste and skill , jew- 
elry that seems very cheap, hut is doubtless dear 
enough, if you estimate it by the sohd gold that 
goes mto its manufiicture, watches, above all 
things else, for a third or a quarter of the pnee 
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that one pays inEngland, looking just as well, too, 
and probably performing the whole of a watch’s 
duty as uncriticisably. The Swiss people are fru- 
gal and inexpensive in their own habits, I believe, 
plain and simple, and careless of ornament ; but 
they seem to reckon on other people’s spending 
a great deal of money for gewgaws We bought 
some of their wooden trumpery, and likewise a 
watch for Una. . . . Next to watches, jewelry, 
and wood-carving, I should say that cigars were 
one of the principal articles of commerce in Ge- 
neva. Cigar shops present themselves at every 
step or two, and at a reasonable rate, there 
being no duties, I believe, on imported goods. 
There was no examination of our trunks on 
arnval, nor any questions asked on that score 

ViLLENEUVE, HoTEL DE ByRON, 12. 

Yesterday afternoon we left Geneva by a steamer, 
starting from the quay at only a short distance 
from our hotel. The forenoon had been show- 
ery ; but the sun noW came out very pleasantly, 
although there were still clouds and mist enough 
to give infinite variety to the mountain scenery. 
At the commencement of our voyage the scen- 
ery of the lake was not incomparably superior 
to that of other lakes on which I have sailed, as 
Lake Windermere, for instance, or Loch Lo- 
mond, or our own Lake Champlain. It cer- 
tainly grew more grand and beautiful, however, 
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till at length I felt that I had never seen any- 
thing worthy to be put beside it. The south- 
ern shore has the grandest scenery , the great 
hills on that side appearing close to the water s 
edge, and after descending, with headlong slope, 
directly from their rocky and snow streaked 
summits down into the blue water Our course 
lay nearer to the northern shore, and all our 
stopping-places were on that side. The first 
was Coppet, where Madame de Stael or her 
father, or both, were either bom or resided or 
died I know not which, and care very little. It 
IS a picturesque village, with an old church, and 
old, high-roofed red tiled houses, the whole 
looking as if nothing in it had been changed for 
many, many yean AU these villages, at several 
of which we stopped momcntanly, look delight- 
fully unmodified by recent fashions There is 
the church with its tower crowned by a pyrami- 
dal roof, hkc an extinguisher, then the chStcau 
of the former lord half-castle and half-dwel- 
ling house, with a round tower at each comer, 
pyramid topped then, perhaps, the anaent 
town house, or Hotel de Villc, m an open paved 
square and perhaps the largest mansion m the 
whole village will have been turned mto a mod- 
em mn, but retaining all its venerable charac- 
teristics of a high, steep sloping roof and anti- 
quated windows Scatter a delightful shade of 
trees among the houses, throw in a time worn 
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monument of one kind or another, swell out 
the delicious blue of the lake in front, and the 
delicious green of the sunny hillside sloping up 
and around this closely congregated neighbor- 
hood of old, comfortable houses, and I do not 
know what more I can add to this sketch 
Often there was an insulated house or cottage, 
embowered m shade, and each seeming like 
the one only spot in the wide world where two 
people that had good consciences and loved 
each other could spend a happy life Half- 
ruined towers, old historic castles, these, too, 
we saw And all the while, on the other side 
of the lake, were the high hills, sometimes dim, 
sometimes black, sometimes green, with gray 
precipices of stone, and often snow patches, nght 
above the warm sunny lake whereon we were 
sailing 

We passed Lausanne, which stands upward, 
on the slope of the hill, the tower of its Cathe- 
dral forming a conspicuous object We mean 
to visit this to-morrow , so I may pretermit fur- 
ther mention of it here. We passed Vevay, and 
Clarens, which, methought, was particularly pic- 
turesque ; for now the hills had approached 
close to the water on the northern side also, and 
steep heights rose directly above the little gray 
church and village ; and especially I remember 
a rocky cliff which ascends into a rounded pyra- 
mid, insulated from all other peaks and ridges 
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But if I could perform the absolute impossibil- 
ity of getting one single outline of the scene 
into words, there would be all the color wanting, 
the hght, the haze, which spintualizes it, and 
moreover makes a thousand and a thousand 
scenes out of that single one. Clarens, how- 
ever, has still another interest for me , for I 
found myself more affected by it, as the scene 
of the love of St, Preux and Julia, than I have 
often been by scenes of poetry and romance, 
I read Rousseau s romance with great sympa- 
thy, when I was hardly more than a boy ten 
years ago, or thereaboutB, I tned to read it 
agam without success, but I think, from ray 
feeling of yesterday, that it soil retains its hold 
upon ray imaginatioa. 

Farther onward, we saw a white, anaent-look- 
ing group of towers, beneath a mountain, which 
was so high, and rushed so precipitately down 
upion this pile of building as qmte to dwarf it , 
trades wkch, Its dingy whiteness had not a 
very picturesque effect. Nevertheless, this was 
the Castle of ChiUon It appears to sit right 
upon the water, and does not nse very loftily 
above it. I was disappointed m its aspect, hav- 
ing imagined this fiunous castle as situated upon 
a rock, a hundred, or, for aught I know, a thou- 
sand feet above the surface of the lake , but it 
18 quite as impressive a feet — supposing it to 
be true — that the water is eight hundred feet 
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deep at its base By this time, the mountains 
had taken the beautiful lake into their deepest 
heart ; they girdled it quite round with their 
grandeur and beauty, and, being able to do no 
more foi it, they here withheld it from extend- 
ing any farther , and here our voyage came to 
an end I have never beheld any scene so 
exquisite ; nor do I ask of Heaven to show 
me any lovelier or nobler one, but only to give 
me such depth and breadth of sympathy with 
nature, that I may worthily enjoy this. It is 
beauty more than enough for poor, perishable 
mortals. If this be earth, what must heaven be ! 

It was nearly eight o’clock when we arrived , 
and then we had a walk of at least a mile to the 
Hotel Byron . I forgot to mention that 
in the latter part of our voyage there was a 
shower in some part of the sky, and though 
none of it fell upon us, we had the benefit of 
those gentle tears in a rainbow, which arched 
itself across the lake from mountain to moun- 
tain, so that our track lay directly under this 
triumphal arch We took it as a good omen, 
nor were we discouraged, though, after the rain- 
bow had vanished, a few sprinkles of the shower 
came down 

We found the Hotel Byron very grand in- 
deed, and a good one too. There was a beau- 
tiful moonlight on the lake and hills, but we 
contented ourselves with lookme: out of our 
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lofty window, whence, likewise, we had a side- 
long glance at the white battlements of Chillon, 
not more than a mile off, on the water s edge 
The castle is woefully in need of a pedestal If 
Its site were elevat^ to a height equal to its 
own, it would make a far better appearance 
As It now 13 , It looks, to speak profanely of 
what poetry has consecrated, when seen from 
the water, or along the shore of the lake, very 
like an old whitewashed factory or mill 

This morning I walked to the Castle of Chil- 
lon with Julian, wno sketches everything he 
sees from a wild flower or a carved chair to a 
castle or a range of mountains The morning 
had sunshine thinly scattered through it, but, 
nevertheless, there was a continual sprinkle 
sometimes scarcely perceptible, and then again 
amounting to a deaded dmtzle. The road, 
which IS built along on a little elevation above 
the lake shore, led us past the Castle of Chil- 
lon , and we took a side path, which passes sail 
nearer the castle gate The castle stands on an 
isthmus of gravel, permanently connecang it 
with the mainlancL A wooden bndge, covered 
with a roof, passes from the shore to the arched 
entrance, and beneath this shelter, which has 
wooden walls as well as roof and floor, we saw 
a soldier or gendarme who seemed to act as 
warder As it apnnkJed rather more freely 
than at first, I thought of appealing to his hos- 
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pitality for shelter from the ram, but concluded 
to pass on. 

The castle makes a far better appearance on 
a nearer view, and from the land, than when 
seen at a distance, and from the water. It is 
built of stone, and seems to have been anciently 
covered with plaster, which imparts the white- 
ness to which Byron docs much more than jus- 
tice, when he speaks of “ Chil Ion’s snow-white 
battlements ” There is a lofty external wall, 
with a cluster of round towers about it, each 
crowned with its pyramidal roof of tiles, and 
from the central portion of the castle rises a 
square tower, also crowned with its own pyra- 
mid to a considerably greater height than the 
circumjacent ones The whole are in a close 
cluster, and make a fine picture of ancient 
strength when seen at a proper proximity ; for 
I do not think that distance adds anything to 
the effect. There are hardly any windows, or 
few, and very small ones, except the loopholes 
for arrows and for the garrison of the castle to 
peep from on the sides towards the water ; in- 
deed, there are larger windows, at least in the 
upper apartments , but in that direction, no 
doubt, the castle was considered impregnable 
Trees here and there on the land side grow up 
against the castle wall, on one part of which, 
moreover, there was a green curtain of ivy 
spreading from base to battlement The walls 
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retain their machicoktions, and I should judge 
that nothing had been [altered], nor any more 
work been done upon the old fortress than to 
keep It m singularly good repair It was for- 
merly a castle of the Duke of Savoy, and since 
his sway over the country ceased (three hundred 
years at least), it has been m the hands of the 
Swiss government, who still keep some arms 
and ammunition there 

We passed on, and found the view of it bet- 
ter, as we thought, from a fluthcr point along 
the road The raindrops began to spatter 
down faster, and we took shelter under an im- 
pending preapice, where the ledge of rock had 
been blasted and hewn away to form the road 
Our refuge was not t very convenient and com- 
fortable one, so we took advantage of the par- 
tial cessation of the shower to turn homeward, 
but had not gone &r when we met mamma and 
all her tram As we wcie close by the castle 
entrance we thought it advisable to seek admis- 
sion, though rather doubtful whether the Swiss 
gendarme might not deem it a sin to^et us into 
the castle on Sunday But he very readily 
admitted us under hts covered drawbndge, and 
called an old man from within the fortress to 
show us whatever was to be seen This latter 
personage was a staid, rather gnm, and Calvin- 
istic-Iooking old worthy , but he received us 
without scruple, and forthwith proceeded to 
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usher us into a range of most dismal dungeons, 
extending along the basement of the castle, on 
a level with the surface of the lake. First, if I 
remembei aright, vc came to what he said had 
been a chapel, and w'hich, at all events, looked 
like an aisle of one, or rather such a cr}pt as J 
have seen beneath a cathedral, being a succes- 
sion of massive pillars supporting groined arches, 
— a very admirable piece of gloomy Gothic 
architecture. Next, we came to a very dark 
compartment of the same dungeon range, w'here 
he pointed to a sort of bed, or w'hat might serve 
for a bed, hewm in the solid rock, and this, our 
guide said, had been the last sleeping-place of 
condemned prisoners on the night before their 
execution The next compartment wms still 
duskier anddismallcr than the last, and he bade 
us cast our eyes up into the obscunty and see 
a beam, where the condemned ones used to be 
hanged I looked and looked, and closed my 
eyes so as to see the clearer in this horrible 
duskiness on opening them again Finally, I 
thought I*^discerned the accursed beam, and the 
rest of the party w'ere certain that they saw it. 
Next beyond this, I think, w'aS a stone stair- 
case, steep, rudely cut, and narrow, down which 
the condemned were brought to death ; and be- 
yond this, still on the same basement range of 
the castle, a low and narrow [corridor] through 
which we passed, and saw a row of seven mas- 
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31 VC pillars, supporting two parallel senes of 
groined arches, kke those in the chapel which 
wc first entered This was Bonmvard s pnson, 
and the scene of Byron s poem 

The arches arc dimly lighted by narrow loop- 
holes, pierced through the immensely thick wall, 
but at such a height above the floor that we 
could catch no glimpse of land or water, or 
scarcely of the sky The prisoner of ChiUon 
could not possibly have seen the island to 
which Byron alludes, and which is a htde way 
from the shore, acactly opposite the town of 
Villencuve, There was light enough in this 
long, gray, vaulted room, to show us that all 
the pillars were inscnbcd with the names of 
visitors, among which I saw no mteresang one, 
except that of Byron himself which is cut, m 
letters an inch long or more, mto one of the 
pillars next to that to which Bonmvard was 
chained The letters are deep enough to re- 
main in the pillar as long as the castle stands. 
Byron seems to have had a fancy for recording 
his name m this and similar ways , as witness 
the record which I saw on a tree of Ncwstcad 
Abbey In Bonmvard 3 pillar there still re 
mams an iron nng, at the height of perhaps 
three feet from the ground. His chin was 
fastened to this nng, and his only freedom was 
to walk round this pillar, about which he is 
said to have worn a path in the stone pavement 
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of the dungeon ; but as the floor is now cov- 
ered with earth or gravel, I could not satisfy 
myself whether this be true Certainly six years, 
with nothing else to do in them save to walk 
round the pillar, might well suffice to wear away 
the rock, even with naked feet. This column, 
and all the columns, were cut and hewn m a 
good style of architecture, and the dungeon 
arches are not without a certain gloomy beauty 
On Bonmvard’s pillar, as well as on all the rest, 
were many names inscribed , but I thought 
better of Byron’s delicacy and sensitiveness for 
not cutting his name into that very pillar Per- 
haps, knowing nothing of Bonnivard’s story, he 
did not know to which column he was chained 
Emerging from the dungeon vaults, our guide 
led us through other parts of the castle, show- 
ing us the Duke of Savoy’s kitchen, with a 
fireplace at least twelve feet long , also the judg- 
ment hall, or some such place, hung round 
with the coats of arms of some officers or other, 
and having at one end a wooden post, reaching 
from floor to ceiling, and having upon it the 
marks of fire By means of this post, contu- 
macious pnsoners were put to a dreadful tor- 
ture, being drawn up by cords and pulleys, 
while their limbs were scorched by a fire under- 
neath We also saw a chapel or two, one of 
which is still m good and sanctified condition, 
and was to be used this very day, our guide 
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told U3, for religious purposes We saw, 
moreover, the duWe » pnvate chamber, with a 
part of the bedstead on which he used to sleep, 
and be haunted with homblc dreams, no doubt, 
and the ghosts of wretches whom he had tor- 
tured and hanged , likewise the bedchamber of 
his duchess, that hod in its window two stone 
scats, where, directly over the head of Bonni- 
vard, the ducal pair might look out on the beau- 
tiful scene of bke and mountains, and feel the 
warmth of the blessed sun Under this win- 
dow, the guide said, the water of the lake is 
eight hundred feet m depth , on immense pro- 
fundity, indeed, for an inland lake, but it is not 
very difficult to bcUeve that the mountain at 
the foot of which Chillon stands may descend 
so far beneath the water In other parts of the 
lake and not distant, more than nine hundred 
feet have been sounded. I looked out of the 
duchess s window, and could certainly sec no 
appearance of a bottom in the light blue water 
The last thing that the guide showed us was 
a trapdoor, or opening, beneath a craay old 
floor Looking down into this aperture, wc 
saw three stone steps which we should have 
taken to be the beginning of a flight of stairs 
that descended into a dungeon, or senes of dun- 
geons, such as wc had already seen But in- 
specting them more closely, we saw that the 
third step terminated the flight, and beyond 
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was a dark vacancy Three steps a person 
would grope down, planting his uncertain foot 
on a dimly seen stone ; the fourth step would 
be in the empty air. The guide told us that it 
used to be the practice to bring prisoners hither, 
under pretence of committing them to a dun- 
geon, and make them go down the three steps, 
and that fourth fatal one, and they would never- 
more be heard of, but at the bottom of the 
pit there would be a dead body, and m due 
time a mouldy skeleton, which would rattle 
beneath the body of the next prisoner that fell 
I do not believe that it was anything more 
than a secret dungeon for state prisoners whom 
it was out of the question either to set at lib- 
erty or bnng to public trial The depth of the 
pit was about forty-five feet Gazing intently 
down, I saw a faint gleam of light at the bot- 
tom, apparently coming from some other aper- 
ture than the trapdoor over which we were 
bending, so that it must have been contem- 
plated to supply It with light and air m such 
degree as to support human life. Una de- 
clared she saw a skeleton at the bottom ; Miss 

S thought she saw a hand ; but I saw only 

the dim gleam of light 

There are two or three courts in the castle, 
but of no great size We were now led across 
one of them, and dismissed out of the arched 
entrance by which we had come m We found 
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the gendarme sdll keeping watch on his roofed 
drawbndge, and as there v^'as the same gentle 
shower that had been effusing itself all the 
morning v.c a% ailed ourscUcs of the shelter, 
more cspcaally as there were some cunositics 
to examine. These consisted chicfl) of wood- 
carvings, — such as little figures in the national 
costume, boxes with wreaths of foliage upon 
them, paper knives, the chamois goat admira- 
bly n ell represented We at first hesitated to 
make any advances towards trade with the gen- 
darme because it was Sundaj, and we fancied 
there might be a Calvinistic scruple on his part 
about turning a penn) on the Sabbath , but 
from the little I know of the Swiss character, I 
suppose the) would be as read) as an) other 
men to sell not only such matters but even 
their own souls, or any smaller — or shall we 
say greater — thing on Sunday, or at an) other 
time. So we began to ask the pnees of the 
articles, and met mth no difficult) in purchasing 
a salad spoon and fork, with prett) bas reliefs 
carved on the handles, and a napkin nng For 
Rosebud 5 and our amusement, the gendarme 
now set a musical box n-going and as it pla) cd, 
a pasteboard figure of a dentist began to pull 
the tooth of a pasteboard patient lifting the 
wretched simulacrum entirely from the ground, 
and keeping him in this homblc torture for 
half an hour Meanwhile, mamma. Miss Shep- 
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ard, Una, and Julian sat dgwn all in a row on 
a bench and sketched the mountains , and as 
the shower did not cease, though the sun most 
of the time shone brightly, we were kept actual 
prisoners of Chillon much longer than we wished 
to stay. 

We took advantage of the first cessation, — 
though still the drops came dimpling into the 
water that rippled against the pebbles beneath 
the bridge, — of the first partial cessation of the 
shower, to escape, and returned towards the 
hotel, with this kindliest of summer rains falling 
upon us most of the way ... In the after- 
noon the ram entirely ceased, and the weather 
grew delightfully radiant, and warmer than could 
well be borne in the sunshine. Una and I 
walked to the village of Villeneuve, — a mile 
from the hotel, — and found a very common- 
place little old town of one or two streets, stand- 
ing on a level, and as uninteresting as if there 
were not a hill within a hundred miles. It is 
strange what prosaic lines men thrust in amid 
the poetry of nature. . . . 

Geneva, Hotel de l’Angleterre, June 14 
— Yesterday morning was very fine, and we had 
a pretty early breakfast at Hotel Byron, pre- 
paratory to leaving it. This hotel is on a mag- 
nificent scale of height and breadth, its staircases 
and corridors being the most spacious I have 
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seen but there la a kind of meagreness m the 
life there, and a certain lack of heartiness, that 
prevented us from feeling at home. We were 
glad to get away, and took the steamer, on our 
return voyage, in excellent spirits Apparently 
It had been a cold mght m the upper regions, 
for a great deal more snow was visible on some 
of the mountains than we had before observed, 
espeaally a mountain called “Diablencs pre- 
sented a silver summit, and broad sheets and 
fields of snow Nothing ever can have been 
more bcautifril than those groups of mighty 
hiUs as we saw them then, with the gray rocks, 
the green slopes, the white snow patches and 
crests, all to be seen at one glance, and the mists 
and fleecy clouds tumbling, rolling, hovenng 
about their summits, filling thar lofty valleys, 
and coming down far towards the lower world, 
making the skyey aspects so intimate with the 
earthly ones, that we hardly knew whether we 
were sojourning m the material or spintual 
world It was hkc sailing through the sky, 
moreover, to be borne along on such water as 
that of Lake Leman, — the bluest, bnghtest, 
and profoundest element, the most radiant eye 
that the dull earth ever opened to sec heaven 
withal I am writing nonsense, but it is because 
no sense within my mind will answer the pur- 
pose 

Some of these mountams, that looked at no 
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such mighty distance, were at least forty or fifty 
miles off, and appeared as if they were near 
neighbors and friends of other mountains, from 
which they were really still farther removed 
The relations into which distant points are 
brought, in a view of mountain scenery, symbol- 
ize the truth, which we can never judge within 
our partial scope of vision, of the relations which 
we bear to our fellow creatures and human cir- 
cumstances These mighty mountains think 
that they have nothing to do with one another, 
each seems itself its own centre, and existing for 
Itself alone , and yet, to an eye that can take 
them all in, they are evidently portions of one 
grand and beautiful idea, which could not be 
consummated without the lowest and the loft- 
iest of them I do not express this satisfacto- 
rily, but have a genuine meaning m it never- 
theless. 

We passed again by Chillon, and gazed at it 
as long as it was distinctly visible, though the 
water view does no justice to its real picturesque- 
ness, there being no towers nor projections on 
the side towards the lake, nothing but a wall of 
dingy white, with an indentation that looks 
something like a gateway. About an hour and 
a half brought us to Ouchy, the point where 
passengers land to take the omnibus to Lau- 
sanne The ascent from Ouchy to Lausanne 
IS a mile and a half, which it took the omnibus 
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nearly talf an hour to accomplish. We left our 
shawls and carpet-bags m the salk h manger of 
the Hotel Faucon, and set forth to find the 
Cathedral, the pinnacled tower of which is visi- 
ble for a long distance up and down the lake. 
Prominent as it is, however, it is by no means 
very easy to find it while rambling through the 
intncate streets and dcclmdcs of the town it- 
self, for Lausanne is the town, I should fancy, 
m all the world the most difficult to go directly 
from one point to another It is built on the 
declivity of a hiU, adown which run several val- 
leys or ravines, and over these the contiguity 
of houses extends, so that the communicaQon is 
kept ap by means of steep streets and some- 
times long weary stairs, which musp be sur- 
mounted and descended again in accomplishing 
a very moderate distance. In some inscrutable 
way we at last arrived at the Cathedral, which 
stands on a higher site than any other in Lau- 
sanne It has a very venerable extenor, with 
all the Gothic grandeur which arched mullioncd 
windows, deep portals, buttresses, towers, and 
pinnacles gray with a thousand years, can give 
to architecture. After waiting awhile, we ob- 
tained entrance by means of an old woman, who 
acted the part of sacristan, and was then show- 
ing the church to some other visitors 

The mtenor disappointed us , not but what 
It was very beautiful, but I think the excellent 
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repair that it was in, and the puritanic neatness 
with which It IS kept, does much towards effa- 
cing the majesty and mystery that belong to an 
old church. Every inch of wall and column, 
and all the mouldings and tracery, and every 
scrap of grotesque carving, had been washed 
with a drab mixture There were likewise seats 
all up and down the nave, made of pine wood, 
and looking very new and neat, just such seats 
as I shall see in a hundred meeting-houses (if 
ever I go into so many) m America. Whatever 
might be the reason, the stately nave, with its 
high-gromed roof, the clustered columns and 
lofty pillars, the intersecting arches of the side 
aisles, the choir, the armorial and knightly 
tombs that surround what was once the high 
altar, all produced far less effect than I could 
have thought beforehand 

As It happened, we had more ample time 
and freedom to inspect this Cathedral than any 
other that we have visited, for the old woman 
consented to go away and leave us there, locking 
the door behind her The others, except Rose- 
bud, sat down to sketch such portions as struck 
their fancy ; and for myself, I looked at the 
monuments, of which some, being those of old 
knights, ladies, bishops, and a king, were cun- 
ous from their antiquity , and others are inter- 
esting as bearing memorials of English people, 
who have died at Lausanne in comparatively 
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recent years Then I went up into the pulpit, 
and tried, without success, to get into the stone 
gailery that runs all round the nave , and I ex- 
plored my way into vanous side apartments of 
the Cathedral, which I found fitted up with 
seats for Sabtath schools, perhaps, or possibly 
for meetings of elders of the Church I opened 
the great Bible of the church, and found it to 
be a French version, printed at Lille some fifty 
years ago There was also a liturgy, adapted, 
probably, to the Lutheran form of worship In 
one of the side apartments I found a strong box, 
heavily clamped with iron, and having a con- 
tnvance, like the hopper of a mill, b} which 
money could be tum^ into the top, while a 
double lock prevented its being abstracted 
again This was to receive the avails of con 
tnbuoons made m the church , and there were 
likewise boxes, stuck on the ends of long poles, 
wherewith the deacons could go round among 
the worshippers, conveniently extending the 
begging box to the remotest curmudgeon among 
them all From the arrangement of the scats 
in the nave, and the labels pasted or painted on 
them, I judged that the women sat on one side 
and the men on the other, and the scats for va- 
rious orders of magistrates, and for ecclesiastical 
and collegiate people, were likewise marked out 
I soon grew weary of these investigations, 
and so did Rosebud and Julian, who essayed to 
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amuse themselves with running races together 
over the horizontal tombstones in the pave- 
ment of the choir, treading remorselessly over 
the noseless elhgies of old dignitaries, who never 
expected to be so irreverently treated I put a 
stop to their sport, and banished them to differ- 
ent parts of the Cathedral , and, by and by, the 
old woman appeared again, and released us from 
durance. . 

While waiting for our dejeuner ^ we saw the 
people dining at the regular table d'hote of the 
hotel, and the idea was strongly borne in upon 
me, that the professional mystery of a male 
waiter is a very unmanly one It is so absurd 
to see the solemn attentiveness with which they 
stand behind the chairs, the earnestness of their 
watch for any crisis that may demand their in- 
terposition, the gravity of their manner in per- 
forming some little office that the guest might 
better do for himself, their decorous and soft 
steps ; m short, as I sat and ^azed at them, 
they seemed to me not real men, but creatures 
with a clerical aspect, engendered out of a very 
artificial state of society. When they are wait- 
ing on myself, they do not appear so absurd , 
It IS necessary to stand apart m order to see 
them properly. 

We left Lausanne — which was to us a tedi- 
ous and weary place — before four o’clock I 
should have liked well enough to see the house 
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of Gibbon, and the garden in which he walked, 
after finishing The Decline and Fall, but it 
could not be done without some trouble and in- 
quiry, and as the house did not corae to sec me, 
I determined not to go and sec the house. 
There was, indeed, a mansion of somewhat an- 
tique rcspcctabihtv, near our hotel, having a 
gulden and a shaded terrace behind it, which 
would have answered accurately enough to the 
idea of Gibbon s residence. Perhaps it was so , 
far more probably not. 

Our former vojTigcs had been taken m the 
HirondeUc , we now, after broiling for some 
time in the sunshine by the lakeside, got on 
board of the Aigle, No a There were a good 
many passengers, the larger proportion of whom 
seemed to be English and American, and among 
the latter a large party of talkative ladies, old 
and young The voyage was pleasant while 
wc were protected from the sun by the awning 
overhead, but became scarcely agreeable when 
the sun had descended so low as to shine in our 
faces or on our backs Wc looked earnestly 
for Mont Blanc, which ought to have been vis- 
ible dunng a large part of our course but the 
clouds gathered themselves hopelessly over the 
portion of the sky where the great mountain 
lifted his white peak , and wc did not see it, and 
probably never shall As to the meaner moun- 
tains there were enough of them, and beaut: 
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ful enough ; but we were a little weary, and 
feveiish with the heat. ... I think I had a 
headache, though it is so unusual a complaint 
with me that I hardly know it when it comes 
We were none of us sorry, therefore, when the 
Eagle brought us to the quay of Geneva, only 
a short distance from our hotel. . . . 

To-day I wrote to Mr. Wilding, requesting 
him to secure passages for us from Liverpool on 
the 15th of next month, or ist of August. It 
makes my heart thrill, half pleasantly, half other- 
wise , so much nearer does this step seem to 
bring that home whence I have now been absent 
SIX years, and which, when I see it again, may 
turn out to be not my home any longer. I 
likewise wrote to Bennoch, though I know not 
his present address , but I should deeply gneve 
to leave England without seeing him. He and 
Henry Bright are the only two men in England 
to whom I shall be much grieved to bid fare- 
well ; but to the island itself I cannot bear to 
say that word, as a finality I shall dreamily 
hope to come back again at some indefinite 
time , rather foolishly, perhaps, for it will tend 
to take the substance out of my life in my own 
land But this, I suspect, is apt to be the pen- 
alty of those who stay abroad, and stay too long 

Havre, Hotel W'heeler, June ai — We 
arrived at this hotel last evening from Pans, and 
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find ourselves on the borders of the Petit Quay 
Notre Dame, with atcamers and boats nght 
under our wmdows, and all sorts of dock busi- 
ness going on bnskly There arc barrels, bales, 
and crates of goods there arc old iron cannon 
for posts, m short, all that belongs to the 
Wapping of a great seaport. The Amer- 
ican partialities of the guests [of this hotel] ore 
cons^ted by the decorations of the parlor, in 
which hang two hthographs and colored views 
of New lork, from Brooklyn and from Wee- 
hawken. The frshion of the house is a sort of 
nondesenpt mtrture of Frank, English, and 
Amencan, and is not disagreeable to us after 
our weary eipcnence of Continental life. The 
abundance of the food is very acceptable, m 
comparison with the mcagrencss of French and 
Italian meals and last evening we supped 
nobly on cold roast beef and -ham, set gener- 
ously before us, in the mass, uistead of being 
doled out m slices few and thin The waiter has 
a kmdly sort of manner, and resembles the stew- 
ard of a vessel rather than a landsman , and, in 
short, everything here has undergone a change, 
which might admit of very effective description 
I may now as well give op alJ attempts at jour- 
nalizing So I shall say nothing of our journey 
across France from Geneva To-night we 

shall take our departurcjn a steamer for South- 
ampton, whence we shall go to London thence, 
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in a week or to Liverpool , thence tb'viBos- 
ton and Concord, there to enjoy — if enjoyn^y^ient 
It prove — a little rest and a sense that we are*V^t 
home. \ 

[More than four months were now taken up ' 
m writing The Marble Faun, in great part 
at the seaside town of Redcar, Yorkshire, Mr 
Hawthorne having concluded to remain another 
year m England, chiefly to accomplish that ro- 
mance. In Redcar, where he remained till 
September or October, he wrote no journal, but 
only the book. He then went to Leamington, 
where he finished The Marble Faunm March, 
and there is a little journalizing soon after leav- 
ing Redcar — S H.] 

Leamington, November 14, 1859. — Julian 
and I walked to Lillington the other day Its lit- 
tle church was undergoing renovation when we 
were here two years ago, and now seems to be 
quite renewed, with the exception of its square, 
gray battlemented tower, which has still the as- 
pect of unadulterated antiquity. On Saturday 
Julian and I walked to Warwick by the old 
road, passing over the bridge of the Avon, within 
view of the castle. It is as fine a piece of Eng- 
lish scenery as exists anywhere, — the quiet lit- 
tle river shadowed with drooping trees, and, m 
its vista, the gray towers and long line of win- 
dows of the lordly castle, with a picturesquely 
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vtncd outline , onacnt strength, a little softened 
by decay 

The to^yn of Warwick, I think, has been con- 
siderably modermied since I first saw it. The 
whole of the central portion of the pnnapal 
street now looks modem, with its stuccoed or 
bnck fronts of houses, and, m many cases, hand- 
some shop windows, JLaccstcr Hospital and 
Its adjoimng chapel still look venerably antique , 
and so does a gateway that half bestrides the 
street. Beyond these two points on cither side 
It has a much older aspect The modern signs 
heighten the antique impression. 

February 5, i860 — Mr and Mrs Bennoch 

are staying for a httic while at Mr B a, at 

Coventry, and Mr B called upon us the 

other day, with Mr Bennoch, and invited us to 
go and sec the lions of Coventry , so yesterday 
Una and I went It was not my ^t visit, 
therefore I have httic or nothing to record, un- 
less It were to desenbe a nbbon factory into 
which Mr B took us But I have no com- 

prehension of machinery, and have only a con- 
fused recollection of an edifice of four or five 
stones, on each floor of which were rows of huge 
machines, all busy with their iron hands and 
joints m turning out delicate nbbons. It was 
very cunous and unint(;Iligible to me to observe 
how they caused different colored patterns to 
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appeal, and even flowers to blossom, on the 
plain surface of a ribbon Some of the designs 
were pretty, and I was told that one manufac- 
turer pays 500 annually to French artists (or 
artisans, for I do not know whether they have 
a connection with higher art) merely for new 
patterns of ribbons. The English find it impos- 
sible to supply themselves with tasteful produc- 
tions of this sort, merely from the resources of 
English fancy. If an Englishman possessed the 
artistic faculty to the degree requisite to produce 
such things, he would doubtless think himself 
a great artist, and scorn to devote himself to 
these humble purposes. Every Frenchman is 
probably more of an artist than one Englishman 
in a thousand. 

We ascended to the very roof of the factory, 
and gazed thence over smoky Coventr}’", which 
is now a town of very considerable size, and rap- 
idly on the increase. The three famous spires 
nse out of the midst, that of St Michael being 
the tallest, and very beautiful. Had the day 
been clear, we should have had a wide view on 
all sides ; for Wanvickshire is well laid out for 
distant prospects, if you can only gam a litde 
elevation from which to see them. 

Descending from the roof, we next went to 
see Trinity Church, which has just come through 
an entire process of renovation, whereby much 
of Its pristine beauty has doubtless been re- 
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stored , but its venerable awftilness is greatly 
impaired We went into three churches, and 
found that they had all been subjected to the 
s^e process It would be nonsense to regret 
It, because the very existence of these old edi- 
fices is involved in their being renewed , but it 
certainly docs deprive them of a great part of 
their charm, and puts one in mind of wigs, 
padding, and all such devices for giving de- 
crepitude the aspect of youth In the pavement 
of the nave and aisles there ore worn tombstones, 
with defaced inscriptions, and discolored mar- 
bles affixed against the wall , monuments, too, 
where a meducval man and wife sleep side by 
side on a marble slab , and other tombs so old 
that the inscriptions arc quite gone. Over an 
arch m one of the churches, there was a fresco, 
80 old, dark, faded and blackened, that I found 
It impossible to make out a single figure or the 
slightest hint ofthe design. On the whole, after 
seeing the churches of Italy, I was not greatly 
impressed with these attempts to renew the an- 
aent beauty of old English minsters, it would 
be better to preserve as sedulously as possible 
their aspect of decay, m which consists the pnn- 
apal charm 

On our way to Mr B a house, we looked 

into the quadrangle of a chanty school and old 
men s hospital, and afterwards stepped into a 
large Roman Catholic church, erected within 
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these few years past, and closely imitating the 
mediaeval architecture and arrangements. It is 
stiange what a plaything, a trifle, an unserious 
aflhir, this imitative spirit makes of a huge, pon- 
derous edifice, which if it had really been built 
five bundled years ago would have been worthy 
of all respect I think the time must soon come 
when this sort of thing will be held in utmost 
scorn, until the lapse of time shall give it a claim 
to respect But, methinks, we had better strike 
out any kind of architecture, so it be our own, 
however wretched, than thus tread back upon 
the past. 

Mr B now conducted us to his residence, 

which stands a little beyond the outskirts of the 
city, on the declivity of a lull, and m so windy 
a spot that, as he assured me, the very plants 
are blown out of the ground. He pointed to 
two maimed trees whose tops were blown off by 
a gale two or three years since ; but the foliage 
still covers their shortened summits m summer, 
so that he does not think it desirable to cut them 
down. 

In America, a man of Mr B ’s property 

would take upon himself the state and dignity 
of a millionaire It is a blessed thing in Eng- 
land, that money gives a man no pretensions to 
rank, and does not bring the responsibilities of 
a great position. 

We found three or four gentlemen to meet 
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U8 at dinner, — a Mr D and a Mr B , 

an author having written a book called The 
Philosophy of" Necessity, and la acquainted 
with Emerson, who spent two or three days at 
his house when last in England, He was very 
landly appreciative of my own productions, as 
was also his wife next to whom 1 sat at dinner 
She talked to me about the author of Adam 
Bede, whom she has known mtunatcly all her 
life. Miss Evans (who wrote Adam Bede) 
was the daughter of a steward and gained her 
cract knowledge of English rural hfc by the 
connection which this ongm brought her with 
the farmers She was entirely self-educated, 
and has made herself an admirable scholar m 
classical as well as in modem languages Those 
who knew her had always recognized her won- 
derful endowments and only watched to see in 
what way they would develop themselves She is 
a person of the simplest manner and character, 
amiable and unpretending, and Mrs B- — 
spoke of her with great affection and respect. 

Mr B— — , our host, is an extremely sen- 
sible man and it is remarkable how many sen- 
sible men there arc m England, — men who 
have read and thought, and can develop very 
good ideas, not exactly original, yet so much the 
product of their own ramds that they can fiurly 
call them their own. 
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February i8 — This present month has 
been somewhat less dismal than the preceding 
ones ; there have been some sunny and breezy 
days when there was life in the air, affording 
something like enjoyment in a walk, especially 
when the ground was frozen. It is agreeable 
to see the fields still green through a partial cov- 
ering of snow ; the trunks and branches of the 
leafless trees, moreover, have a verdant aspect, 
ver}'- unlike that of Amencan trees in winter, for 
they are covered with a delicate green moss, which 
is not so observable m summer. Often, too, there 
is a twine of green ivy up and down the trunk. 
The other day, as Julian and I were walking to 
Whitnash, an elm was felled right across our 
path, and I was much struck by this verdant 
coating of moss over all its surface, — the moss 
plants too minute to be seen individually, but 
making the whole tree green. It has a pleasant 
effect here, where it is the natural aspect of trees 
m general ; but in America a mossy tree trunk 
is not a pleasant object, because it is associated 
with damp, low, unwholesome situations The 
lack of foliage gives many new peeps and vistas, 
hereabouts, which I never saw in summer. 

March 17. — Julian and I walked to War- 
wick yesterday forenoon, and went into St. 
Mary’s Church, to see the Beauchamp chapel. 
. . . On one side of it were some worn steps 
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ascending to a confessional, where the pnest 
used to sit, while the penitent, m the body of 
the church, poured hw sms through a perforated 
auricle into this unseen receptacle. The sexton 
showed us, too, a very old chest which had been 
found in the bunal vault, with some ancient 
armor stored away in it. Three or four hel- 
mets of rusty iron, one of them barred, the last 
with visors, and all intolerably weighty, were 
ranged in a row What heads those must have 
been that could bear such massiveness I On 
one of the helmets was a wooden crest — some 
bird or other — that of itself weighed several 
pounds 

Bath, April 23 — We have been here sev- 
eral weeks Had 1 seen Bath earlier in 
my English life, I might have wntten many 
pages about it, for it is really a picturesque and 
interesting aty It is complctdy sheltered in 
the lap of hills, the sides of the valley nsing 
steep and high from the level spot on which 
It stands and through which runs the muddy 
httle stream of the Avon, The older part of 
the town is on the level, and the more modem 
growth — the growth of more than a hundred 
years — chmbs higher and higher up the hill 
side, till the upper streets are very airy and 
lofty The houses are built almost entirely of 
Bath stone, which 10 time loses its original bulf 
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color, and is darkened by age and coal smoke 
into a dusky gray ; but still the city looks clean 
and pure as compared with most other English 
towms In Its architecture it has somew'hat of 
a Parisian aspect, the houses having roofs rising 
steep fiom their high fronts, which arc often 
adorned with pillars, pilasters, and other good 
devices so that you sec it to be a town built 
w'lth some general idea of beauty', and not for 
business There arc Circuses, Crescents, Ter- 
races, Parades, and all such fine names as we 
have become familiar with at Leamington, and 
other w'atcring-placcs 7'hc declivity of most 
of the streets keeps them remarkably clean, and 
they are paved in a verv comfortable w'ay, w'lth 
large blocks of stone, so that the middle of the 
street is generally practicable to walk upon, al- 
though the sidewalks leave no temptation so to 
do, being of generous w'ldth In many alleys, 
and round about the Abbey and other edifices, 
the pavement is of square flags, like those of 
Florence, and as smooth as a palace floor On 
the w'hole, I suppose there is no place in Eng- 
land w^here a retired man, wnth a moderate in- 
come, could live so tolerably as at Bath ; it be- 
ing almost a city in size and social advantages ; 
quite so, indeed, if eighty thousand people 
make a city, — and yet having no annoyance of 
business nor spirit of w'orldly struggle All 
modes of enjoyment that English people like 
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may be had here , and even the climate is said 
to be milder than elsewhere in England. How 
this may be, I know not, but wc have had rain 
or passing showers almost every day since wc 
arrived, and I suspect the surrounding hills 
arc just about of that inconvenient height, that 
keeps catching clouds, and compelling them to 
squeeze out thar moisture upon the included 
valley The air, however, certainly is prefer- 
able to that of Leamington 

There are no antiquities except the Abbey, 
which has not the interest of many other Eng- 
lish churches and cathedrals. In the midst of 
the old part of the town stands the house which 
was formerly Beau Nash s residence, but which 
13 now part of the cscabUshment of an ale mer- 
chant. The edifice is a tall, but rather mean- 
looking stone building, with the entrance from 
a little side court, which is so cumbered with 
empty beer barrels as hardly to afford a passage. 
The doot^vay has some architectural preten- 
sions being pillared and with some sculptured 
devices — whether lions or winged heraldic 
monstrosities I forget- — on the pediment. 
Within there is a small entry, not large enough 
to be termed a hall and a staircase, with carved 
balustrade, ascending by angular turns and 
square landing-places. For a long course of 
years, ending a little more than a century ago, 
princes, nobles, and all the great and beautiful 
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people of old times, used to go up that stair- 
case, to pay their respects to the King of Bath 
On the side of the house there is a marble slab 
inserted, recording that here he lesided, and that 
here he died in 1767, between eighty and ninety 
years of age My first acquaintance with him 
was m Smollett’s Roderick Random, and I 
have met him in a hundred other novels. 

His marble statue is in a niche at one end of 
the great pump-room, m wig, square-skirted 
coat, flapped waistcoat, and all the queer cos- 
tume of the period, still looking ghost-like upon 
the scene where he used to be an autocrat. 
Marble is not a good material for Beau Nash, 
however , or, if so, it requires color to set him 
olF adequately . 

It is usual m Bath to see the old sign of the 
checker-board on the doorposts of taverns. It 
was originally a token that the game might be 
played there, and is now merely a tavern sign. 

London, 31 Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
May 16, i860. — I came hither from Bath on 
the 14th, and am staying with my friends, Mr. 
and Mrs Motley. I would gladly journalize 
some of my proceedings, and describe things and 
people , but I find the same coldness and stiffness 
in my pen as always since our return to England 
I dined with the Motleys at Lord Dufferm’s, 
on Monday evening, and there met, among a 
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few other notable people, the Honorable Mrs, 
Norton, a dark, comely woman, who doubtless 
was once most charming, and still has charms, 
at above fifty years of age. In fact, I should 
not have taken her to be greatly above thirty, 
though she seems to use no art to nuke herself 
look younger, and talks about her time of hfc 
without any squeamiahncss Her voice is very 
agreeable, having a sort of muffled quahty, 
which 13 excellent m woman She is of a very 
cheerful temperament, and so has borne a great 
many troubles without being destroyed by them 
But I can get no color into my sketch, so shall 
leave it here, 

London M.aj 17 [From a letter] — Af- 
fairs succeed each other so fast, that I have really 
forgotten what I did yesterday I remembtt 
seeing my dear friend, Henry Bright, and lis- 
tening to him, as we strolled m the Park, and 
along the Strand To-day I met at breakfast 
Mr Field Talfourd, who promises to send you 
the photograph of his portrait of Mr Brown- 
ing He was very a g r eea ble, and seemed de- 
lighted to sec me again. At lunch, we had 
Lord Duffenn, the Honorable Mrs Norton, 
and Mr Sterling (author of the Cloister Life 
of Charles V ), with whom we are to dme on 
Sunday 

You would be stneken dumb, to see how 
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quiedy I accept a whole stnng of invitations, 
and what is more, perform my engagements 
without a murmur. 

A German artist has come to me with a letter 
of introduction, and a request that I will sit to 
him for a portrait m bas-relief To this, like- 
wise, I have assented ' subject to the condition 
that I shall have my leisure. 

The stir of this London life, somehow or 
other, has done me a wonderful deal of good, 
and I feel better than for months past This 
is strange, for if I had my choice, I should leave 
undone almost all the things I do. 

I have had time to see Bennoch only once 

[This closes the European Journal. Aiter 
Mr. Hawthorne’s return to America, he pub- 
lished Our Old Home, and began a new ro- 
mance, of which two chapters appeared m the 
Atlantic Monthly But the breaking out of 
the war stopped all imaginative work with him, 
and all journalizing, until 1862, when he went 
to Maine for a little excursion, and began an- 
other journal, from which I take one paragraph, 
giving a slight note of his state of mind at an 
interesting penod of his country’s history. — 
S. H.] 

West Gouldsborough, August 15, 1862 — 
It is a week ago, Saturday, since Julian and I 
reached this place, . Mr Barney S. Hill’s. 
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At HaUowcU, and subsequently all along the 
route, the country was astir with volunteers, and 
the war is all that seems to be alive, and even 
that doubtfully so Nevertheless, the country 
certainly shows a good spint, the towns offer- 
ing everywhere most liberal bounties, and every 
able-bodied man feels an immense pull and 
pressure upon him to go to the war 1 doubt 
whether any people was ever actuated by a more 
genuine and disinterested public spmt , though, 
of course, it is not unalloyed with baser motives 
and tendenacs We met a tram of cars with a 
regiment or two just starting for the South, and 
apparently in high spirits Everywhere some 
msignia of soldiership were to be seen, — bnght 
buttons, a red stnpc down the trousers, a mill 
tary cap, and sometimes a round-shouldered 
bumpkin m the entire uniform They require 
a great deal to give them the aspect of soldiers , 
indeed, it seems as if they needed to have a good 
deal taken away and added, bkc the rough clay 
of a sculptor as it grows to be a model The 
whole talk of the bar rooms and every other 
place of intercourse was about enlisting and the 
war, this being the very crisis of tnal, when the 
voluntary system is dramng to an end, and the 
draft almost immediately to commence 
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BtriertBl, CtrfaB, & *33 
B tib t rt nl {tstHj [H. f9>l, tlfi. 
Boiertsl OtHeiy h 339. 

Bttbtrtnl Ubnty EL US 


Btrteiiid Pthct, EE, 190, S03 117 

DtibJluL Pbsxs. Q. 114. 

Bwrtcne (ealatiT) tr 94. 

BsieBo, ir ttS 1&7 1I9 

Baroet, tbeftaKS,!. 159 
Biftoc, SlrKofcr L 313 
BaiBcu. &e BaAca d CdbMso* 
due, JoSa, Sc, Jofao LtCerw, SaKa 
Mtib Mtotore, Sto Sebnrtano, 
Saa Sftfatw { sljt Arddtettm, 
Cxtiaiti, Q«p 4«, Cbnicba, 
Demo, tnd Tuoples. 

BattiBr, tic, S. 163 
B&i, W 4C»7 
Bei HoteLH. 33! 
Batifai{-iBaiciloa, H s6o, s6t 
Btda d Oarsolk, B. *46 137 
Buxte (tie fiUtfe) B. 73 3 clnadi, 
74 

Banfe AUi<7 L 73 
BiTrtrtWii, I SI 
Betm nimiiT tit, L 319 
Besn, L 346 

BetaciuBf h 406 

Bejujrui ^sle, L 111. 


Botaty (t 31 li 
LjO| 


I dwTch, I4, S09, 

sti 

Btck&nl, Lcrd Msycr I. S07 
D ed oubm . E, 17 
Bes drtaken, L S07 
Beaut, L 75 »«S »«6. 37* 
41S) B. 194, 110, 140, 30I 
3^5 394, 404, 4*3 4*5, 

418 419; k 15 17 It 17 
95 *55, *6^ *7* *7* “* 
505 ItSt cdpplpd,L78| nspect 
•Ue, L i6« 

BrihaiiM, B. 048 
Bdl lan,E. 1I6 

BcOt Doom (TUni) SL sSS. 
Bfflhs^K, Lo^ H. 1S7 
DdHofiam, Ocrancr H. si6 
Bdo, S^focr 6cL, W 1I3 
Bdbtnvdo, h 113 177 114. 
Bdk,\r 174. 

Dtifa t n i , Tbofiut, C. S19 
Biltvice rOk, t 139 
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Benedict, Pope, iv 13, 357 
Beni, Monte, n 176 
Bennett, W C , i 146, in 73 
Bennoch, Francis, n 39,48,69,73, 
80, 99, 157, 204, 2.33, 257, 
424,111 112, 125, IV 398, 

401, 412, house, II 54, 59, din- 
ner to, II 263 

Bennoch, Mrs , n 204, n 401 

Bentlcj, William, 1 70 

Benton, Colonel, 1 181 

Benton, Jesse, 1 18 1 

Bergere, Rue, ui 143 

Bemini, John LawTcncc, 111 236, 

^ 97 , 3 ~ 9 , 335. 3<jS 
Benvick, 11 145 , 111 6 
Bianco familj, ^e, i\ 169 
Bibles, II 105, 248 , ill 286 , iv 
226 

Bicklej Hall, I 66 
Bilhngsgatc, i 35S , ifi 85 
Birch, Sir Thomas, 1 93, 178 
Birch’s eating-house, 11 104 
Birkenhead, 1 89, 102 
Birkenhead Park, i 122 
Birkenhead Pnoi^, 1 40, 86, 102, 
307 

Birmingham,! 213 
Black Eagle Hotel, u 266, 285 
Black S\van, the, 11 318 , m 15 
Blackheath, 11 195, 217 
Blagdcn, Miss, iv 123, 187, 195, 
239, 240 

Blanc, Mont, iv 397 
Blandc\Tl]c, Dc, of Chester, 1 
138 

Blencathra, i 284, 288, 289 
Blessings, iv 185 
Bltthedah Romance, The, 11 233 
Blodgett, Mr (Liverpool), 1 3 
Blodgett, Mrs (Liverpool), 1 45, 

374, 11 10, 22, 35, 218, 368 
Bloody Brook, iv 21 
Bloody Footstep, the, 1 313 
Bloody Mary, l 313 
Blue Beard, lii 285 
Blushes, rv 58 
Boating, 11 241 

Boboh Gardens, iv 79, no, 219 


Boccaccio, John, n 26, 141, 151, 
210, 286 

Bodleian Library, 11 251 
Bolcyn, Anne, 1 357, 111 76 
Bokena, i\ 298 
Bolscna, Castle of, n 299, 304 
Bolsena, Lake of, n 296 
Bolt Court, II 38, 58 
Bolton Chapel, 11 302 
Bolton Ic Moors, 1 311 
Bolton Pnory, 11 297, church, 

300 

Bonaparte See Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Pauline, ill 329 
Bonaparte, Villa, 111 223 
Bonapartes, Chapel of the, iv 13 1 
Bond’s Hospital, 1 221, 222 
Bonclla, Via, in 322 
Bonniaard, Francis dc, n 385, 
386 

Books, 111 156 See Bibles and 

Librancs 

Boon, Mr , n 123, 195 
Borghese, Palazzo, in 249, 256 
Borghesc, Pnnee, in 251 
Borghese, Villa, 111 326,1V 30S 
Borgherto, in 402 
Borrow, George, 11 162 
Boston Athenxum, ui 380 
Boswell, James, 1 420, 11 58, 385 
Bosworth Field, Battle of, 111 69 
BothwcUhaugh, James Hamilton of, 
11 424 

Botticclh, Alexander, i\ 60 
Boulogne, uT 128 

Bourbon, Constable de, in 292, 314. 
Bourbons, la 125 See under 
names of kings 

Bowles, William Lisle, u 171 
Bowman, Mr , 11 55, 59, 104, 108, 

1*4. 154 

Bowness, 1 240, 247 
Bownng, Dr , 1 4. 

Boyd, Zachanah, 11 381 
Bradford, G P , 1 124. 

Bradon, 1 223 

Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, 

> 354- 

Breadalbane, Marquis of, u 430 
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Bmner FrediOa, E. 96) H. jjl, DfUinloo, L 

)f5 14} CbRttr L 1151 Ovrium, 

Brewftcr Elder L 157 H- iO| OrMUjere, L *55 } Mik 

Bri|bt, Hnnr L I61 ir }9S>4il iUdca, 130 } UrmwiI, L 1 1 
ftxbt, Air («/ S*ndb»7«) L iia, * 4 ! Alebt* i, iji | Sc 

1I4, iff I 0. 12, ]f L 4f; ih* Tower & tb | UaJ- 

BrktiJ, Eari L 107 ttrUn, Urerrool, 1 . II irtC»- 

Brkkli Ctuoad, H. 127 cbcdn^ aid Cbvcbci. 

Brkkh IsdCKkn, the, L ai] Be]iil-f>l2r«s, *t Ufborn, EL il] { 

BrkkL AfantD, L 39I, 400} B. at Ronv, E. 11 j al7{ Promt 
5I a. 70, 72, lot tant,IH.30i 360 Sit EmUjcw, 

Brttkh Sdeotifie Asadatkia, L tjl CKacmM, Citfacdnk, CAajvlii 
Brooti, Anar, B. 37 Oartbrt, AIoooBKnti, Tenibc 

Broott, r»nHiwt», B. ]i4| [H. 37 Boikil, ClMpd of the, hr io£. 
Broaxn, Ir 152, 170. Bivke, BhAry , L 1I3 

Brotben W«er L 267 Brfnjtwi, Earl c 4 L *39 

BnrvD (AntfkxnrakitEr), Q. 330. Bona, RcibcTt, torn, L 54} neft, 
frown. Dr L ifit L 35 | 6. toi, 31I 

frown I Hoed, 1 249. Batby fVk, B. 47 

Browne, Air (of Uropod] B. 323, Bader Bob^ L 32! 

SH* J *7 B7*rth, Unit, fl. 343 

Browne, Sk Afltboor tad Ladj B. Byroe, Aopn, fi. 334. 

74,71 BjTPn,Hotddr It 376,318,39a 

Browne, WBEuc L I7 < 177 Bthni, i4d7 Lata. 

Browne < Fret L&rvr U. 5*8, Bpea, Lord, 0 . til, 34! ( BL rtf 

Pr ow Blni EBateA Barrett, B. ato } 39I 4151 it 13 193 312, 

(r 61 70, 123 Slj. 

fr o» uln| Robert, &. 211 213 { It B/roWtibe ^Vkn) Lord,'*L 354. 

67 61 70. 73 1*3. «I3 4*' Bttom, ibe, E. 336. 

E r cw glni ' Robert (no) Ir 69. B712M1X H^^ore, 2, B. 354. 

Bfoct, Robert, 1 . 397} a 3. 

BrntrOryhl, PhC?p,tr 153 Cabman, a draalceo, a 52, 

Bnauwkk Tcmcr IL Cade. Jack, fl. 33 

Brjut, ^VIEU{a Coflea, E. 391 Cadona, IL 10. 

Brjinei, tbe, It 39. Cnn, tbc SL 23I | nlact «f S. 

Bryhin, Earl L 136. 246 2(71 It 316 1 Ceteob** 

Borhim, Jtnaea. B. tfili l$ 9 - rfimi of fi. 161 Sn AapBtni 
B«ckb](b^ Dakt EL 23 51 Caw Jn&oa Crnr 
Boddoftsam Pabce, L 337 Ca/ia, It 36. Set R otia i ifl t a . 

Bnftlniacco, Bomniko, 1 1 63 nab. , itatoe of EL 92. 

BBlkd7 Sir Rkbard, L 114. C ain ^orta peWa, B. 413 

Bnhrer Xk Erttoo, B. 16 , 90. Caha CothM, B. 300 } It 329 

B onfcg HIE, 1 . 274. Calabrrae, tfeanxr EL 174, 17I 

Bsstu, Jobs, L 13I Calkntla, h 44. 

BoocorotL Pduxo. h- 141 CaSIdaiia tree, a, EL 94. 

Borib, Od^ de, fl. 6. CaEasder fl. 407 

Bcrgbcnb, Lord, L 2I Oihso HIE, E. 432. 

Bwial, EL 360. CalpTWO and ber Nympba, B. 323 

B«jlal 4 eet,l 26 Cn^ tbe, It to. 
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Cambridge ^America), i 162 
Cambndge (England), n 242 
Cambndge, Duke of, 11 10, 65 
Campagna, in 233, 247, 355, i\ 
306, 314 

Campanile, the, iv 53, 206, 208 
Campbell, Colonel, 11 325 
Campbell, General, 1 364 
Campbell, Mrs , 1 38 
Campo, Piazza del, n 253, 255 
Canaletto, Anthon), 11 57, 224 
Canning, George, 11 86, 245 
Canova, Anthonj, 11 225 , ui 204, 
211, 283, 329 , n 56 
CapeUa, Bianca, iv 143 
Capitol, the, at Rome, 111 238, 244, 
^ 5 ^-, 253, 317, 333 . 335 . 

346, 372, 389 j 1' 309.3-8 

Capitolme Hill, in 245, 335 
Captain J , 1 202 
Captains, Amcncan, i 91, 375 , 11 
162 

Capuchins, Church of the, in 214, 
IV 341 

CaracaUa, iv 56, 61 
CaracaUa, Baths of, ui 246, 257 
Cardinals, lu 218, 219, 291, 380 
Caracci, Annibal, in 52, 149 
Cards, 1 320 
Carleton Club, 1 350 
Carhslc, 11 369 
Carlisle Casde, 11 370 
Carlisle Cathedral, u 374 
Carlton Grove, ui 51 
Carlyle, Thomas, 1 85, 306 
Carnival, ui 195, 196, 201, 209, 
210, 212, 216, IV 316, 317, 
318 

Carraja, Ponte, iv 46 
Carroll, General, 11 278 
Carrousel, Place de, ui 156 
Casa del Bello, iv 40, 44 
Casa Guidi, iv 59, 68 
Casa Guidi Window’s, iv 69 
Casinos, ui 230, 295, 304, 326, 
369 

Cass, Lewis, ui 368 
Castagno, Andrea del, iv 194 
Castel Nuovo di Porta, m 397 


I Cnstclbarco, Count of, lii 371 
Castclhni (jeweller), iii 345, 346 
Castle Hotel, 11 183 
Castles, 111 259, 402, 405 , IV 22 , 
Beaumaris, 1 114, Ikilscna, iv 

- 99 . 304 , Carlisle, 11 370 , Chil- 
lon, u 379, 381, 382, 392 , Con- 
waj, 1 117, 137, 138, 141 , Dal- 
ton, 1 236, Dumbarton, 1 112, 
382 , Dunrobin, 11 429 , Edin- 
burgh, n 128, 426, 435, Hast- 
ings, II So, Kenilworth, iii 55, 
Lancaster, 1 297 , Norham, 11 

146 .111 7 , Radicaftni, i\ 286 , 
Rh} ddlan, 1 135,150, Ruthin, 1 
147 , St Andre, i\ 367, St 
Angdo, in 287, St John's, 1 
2S8 , Shrewsbury, 1 323, Skip- 
ton, 11 293 , Sterling, 11 121 , 
Wartnek, 1213 Sec aho Archi- 
tecture and Towers 

Castor, ni 200, 203, 238 
Cat, an Angora, n 354 
Catacombs, n 323 See aho Ar- 

chitecture 

Catharine of Aragon, 11 336 
Cathedrals, 11 175, Amiens, ni 
1 3 1, 136, Assisi, u 3, Arezzo, 
IV 24, 27 , Carlisle, 11 374 , 

Chester, 11 306 , Durham, 111 8, 
14, Foligno, 111 418 , Geneva, iv 
374 , Glasgow, n 376, Glouces- 
ter, II tS6 , Lau'anne, iv 393 , 
Lyons, iv 373, Manchester, 11 

319.111 4i,Nami,iii 406, Notre 
Dame, 111 156, 1 61 , Oxford, 11. 
246 , Peterborough, 11 332, 338 , 
St. Asaph’s, 1 146 , St. Giles’s, 
11 433 , St. Lorenzo, 111 179 , St. 
Mungo’s, 11 III , St Paul’s, 1 

334 . 341. 366, 373 . 395 . 414 , 
425 , 11 57,221 , 111 71, 77, 83, 
89, Salisbury, ii 168, 169, 181, 
Siena, iv 255-259, 263, 270, 
272,276, 279 , Spoleto, ill 414, 
Valence, iv 370, Worcester, n 
6, York, u 148,149, 169,170, 
304, 306, 310, ui 16 See aho 
Abbeys, Architecture, Basiheas, 
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Qnircliei, Dwmo, Teny* Sm Aibejtj O i thrlrih , 

Owd ac t . 

Cubdk Church, g. 14S »35 *37 Q wp b i m famfly dw, fi. JO3 
*57 I ^ 3 375 ^ ^ Ba^ Ch«f*mn, Irtn. E. 390. 

w« Ctthadnli, Ctncp' C3uppfe CmtW Hotel, fi. i 

tk, Chwcbei, Ctnrena, Mod^ Chipta' h w a c , SiHitwy L 173 
Knot, Pi 1^1, Shrtrwa, tad War ClMrinf Crmi, L 334, 349 
tUp. ChskisifBc, g. 140, 154 tr 

C.«lhoflci,L 171 357 

Citci. the Cow SL 311 1 tr 56 CJark-al L 50i3*9i B. 143 311 1 
CtTcm, the Mutock, 0. 360 HL 44, 51 } unwr L 354 p» 

Cecfl, Mr L li*. trBa,1.4j E. 33jpa7w4»ok, 

Ceeffit MetrOt, a. >38 3Sfi, 36$ B. 69, 71 ; nda, L 331 B. 5 
k 311. eSarfa Qn ^ 5 

p»TgnJ, B tm e imt o, S. 93 >90, Oariw V Empenr D. 13 

*9*4 Vt 51, 99, 143 15X, 170, CiMliy L 03 

314. eSadtem, £ari of I. 107 

Ceod, Betblcx, EL ill 1I9 307 Cla cg tca, TboDUi, H. 114. 

^ 3*9 339 Chneer Oceffivj B. 105 

Cad ttnJij ^ fL 190. CTawT^tV , L 334. 

CeediFk^W 319 CbotKy B. 93. 

Cmrino, PnaCB, b 391U Cliswdl, th> drtr E. 141 

C henbrr of CoaHtarc a , liwrpoal, L Cbeddra, 1. 65 

3 Chmw I 199, 303 ( L 171 ) h^ 

Oasihm, ILafaert,L 55 tar L 59 ]17) tia Rom, 1 51 

Oumphip, Like, L 114. Ill 131 1 will, L 49 ill 

Chimpi ZlTi^a, EL 137 13I I4£. Qater Blihop ci< L iti j L 313 
Chittfc, LI 164. 316 

RvT W (L, L tl8 I IL Ch eat/ Qehednl, 1, 30^. 

119 191, dueter OaoaaMf </ L 59 

Qaatnj &ir Ftmdt, L 175, 1511 Cbetter £«H L 13S 154. 

tr 97 Cboter Risdtl, Eid L 59 

Ch^>e^ S. 15I I tr 131 15! | ChU ftnSfr EL 16 

Rcirrh«tTm, 4o6( Brtlfwt, 1. CiUdt H. l6l B. IIQ 

301 ) of tte Bmpa^ tr 131 Children, L lo, ti, 6z | tr 190, 
a the Bided, tr iot5 | Chda 193 173 Eniih la] Amekin 
Ctiofch, ^ li^ ££iiboi|h, R cM n yol , L 308 j it the Curd' 

119 I Eaex Street, Loodoo, fl, nI,EL loiiheam £169] Ittl- 

1191 Lbccfai'i Iso, IE. ^ I lu, S. 131 1 a Sc Pete^ EL 
Uarhks CoBe|e, E. 134 1 VleiE- ^3 

ecu, tr 109 { ifertoD CaQe|«, ChiDon, Catleof tr 379 3I1 3I1, 
E. 14I New CnOeci, E. 140; 391 

Sc AAtbony Flocenee, tr 1614 Chtmen, hr 131, 

Sc Anthony I, Edtoberfh, L Chfanei, L 84. 

431 1 Be Ifiaik) 1, g. >531 CUnhy B. 15 

8c Lorem 1, EL 153 | Sbttie, Chda, dancter of L 15 [ cnrdnf 

E. 373 } Stroinl gaily tr 1491 the fif-trre, 30. 

Tcnnrib, EL 107 1 Unkniu Chria D^ntiBg wttb the Doctwi, 
(Mr Tbom 1, Ltrapod), L IE SL ul 
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Chnst, ivory figure of, IV 356 150, 2.10, Santa Mana del 

Christ, pictures of, lu 225,228,25a, Popolo, ui 215, St Mary’s 

256,375,1V 60,102,104,161, (Shrewsbury),! 327 , St Maty 

163, 165, 203, 230, 265, 311, of the Angels (Assisi), iv 6, 

statue of. 111 364. St Mary within the Walls, m 

Chnst, relics of, 111 208, 364, iv 419, St Michael’s, 1 218 , in 

492 65 , IV 402 , San Miniato, iv 

Chnst Church College, n 242,243, 2137 j St Nicholas, 1 13, St. 

chapel, 246 Peter’s, ui 192, 195, 226, 310, 

Chnst Church meadows, u 241 San Pietro in Martire, iv 13, 

Christ’s Hospital, ui 73 San Pietro m Vincoh, in 323 , 

Chnstian, Bunyan’s, m 231 , iv San Quenco, iv 282, San Ste- 

39 lano. 111 355, St Swithm’s, u 

Chnstina, Queen, IV 310 53, Stirling, u 416, Temple, 

Christmas, i 173, u 20, 285, m 82, Tnnita di Monti, m 

Waits, u 285, ui 120 210, 214, Trinity, 1 2J9, 111 

Churches, ui 143, 148 , iv 9 , 65 , iv 402 , ViUeneuve, iv 

Annunziata, IV 152, 216 , Assisi, 366 
iv 3 , Avignon, iv 353 , of the Ognani, Carlo, u 43 
Badia, iv 168, Batde, 11 73, Cimabue, John, 111 419, iv 60, 
155, Bebbington, 1 31, 209, 101,150,165,264 

211, Bolton Pnory, 11 300, of Circus, an Amencan, 11 331 
the Capuchins, ui 214 , iv 341 , Orcus Maximus, 111 246, 278 
Domine, quo Vadis, m 363 , iv Civita Castellana, m 400 , hotel at, 
323 , of the Dominicans, iv 13, m 400 
Eastham, 1 98, Fohgno, ui Civita Vecchia, lu 185 

418, Grantham, u 344, Gras- Clarendon, Earl of, 1 410 
mere (St Oswald’s),! 255, 258, Clarendon Hotel, 1 213 
Holy Cross, I 330, Kenilworth, Clarens, iv 378 
lu 60 , Kirk Madden, 1 120, Clarke, Lieutenant-Governor, 11 

Linhthgow, u 418 , of the Made- 274 
leine, ui 143, Or San Michele, Clarke, Miss Sarah, 1 364 
iv 134, 140, 205, Ormskirk, Clarke, Mr , 1 336 
11 269, Perugia, iv 9, 10, Class distinctions, 1 77 

Peterborough, u 340 , Portinscale, Claude Lorraine, 11 57, 223, ui 
1 278, St. Agnes, ui 351, SL 115, 149, 271, 331, 344, iv 
Andrea, 111 232 , St. Andrea della 64 

Valle, IV 329, St. Andrew’s, 1 Claudian Aqueduct, lu 207, 366, 
34, Santa Croce, iv 128, 244, iv 314 

Sl George’s, 1 39, 332, St Claverhouse, John Graham of, n 

Gesu, in 252 , St. Giles’s, u 143, 435 , in 5 

5 1 , San Gregono, m 246 , St Claw-hammer, a, u 16 

Ignazio, ui 236 , St John Lat- Clement’s Inn, 1 372 

eran, iv 314, St Jobui’s, 1 60, Clennam, u 40 

124, 220, St Lorenzo, iv 104, Cleopatra, m 205, 332 

210, 224 , St Luigi, IV 9 , Cleveland, Duke of, 1 327 

San Marco, iv 160, Santa Clifford, Lord, iv 185 

Mana degl’ Angeh, m 223 , Chffords, the, u 293, 294, 298 

Santa Mana Novella, iv 144, Clifton Villa, u 167 
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rfinfh, JkOs, I 405. Coomjr Lord, L 144. 

Qmmsa, lira Q. 415. Comnj tb« rirw L 139, 

deoca lilniim, S. 310. Fracb, Q. 133 153] 

CtJifm, b 145 En ^ mh, EL 135 ) loBm, b 55 

awrd, L tl7 150, &*Eciat 

Oyie, tb* ^ec, 1 . iit, 3I1, 313 Coooet Juaa Fenfanorc b 71. 
Codw^tonM, a, IH. 371 Copcy foba S h f Vt Dc, C. tj 

Ooiil,E.i93 OTTrt." 377 

CoUitnam Ooardi wn—im>iif, Q. Conm, Cn< jn, Q. 16. 

111. C«UL a. 190. 

Ccderid{c, Htrtkj L 130, 136, 164. Oarowall, Banr L lol 
rviwWf , S. T., L all 1 i. 94 1 EL Conotr Dbty o/* a, L 9a. 

61 Comxr’i Cca^ L 901 B. xl6. 

Cc&«m,a 111 aS7 xll 313, Cambio, Audo Alkjri da, i. 

317, b 314, 330 ai4l *32? *30- 

Cotearica, Hied det, b 34!, 349. Coota] &1BD7 B. 107 

Cofccna bnHj Q. 310. Confad Pabet, b 349 

Cckftna Pabca, S. *31, 319. Com, tbc, B. 19a, 197 aoi 110, 

Cedoena, I^azza, EL t66 ati, 116, 149, x6^ 1691 b 

ddoeae, H6td deOa tre, fi. 447 309,316,317 31! 

Color b 3I Cbrtma, b 14. 

Colandtark, B. 147 139, 194. Cooiga LOnry L 131. 

CftlidiaTia , ViHt, b aax. Cottaga, L a9t 90, 397 t L 165 

Cnhmdif, dabtiapber L to6 Cottrr^ Coudna, b 195 
CtreirT, die, b 13I 143 «7 l Cmm, L aoi 
Ombbuos, die Howi E. 100. CirTaa Oarda blsket, L 3^ 
ComfflBBkn oF Sc. Jctodc, B. 340. Orton Oardeo TVatn, B. 3I 
ODBCxrd, L 3! Omalij L 1131 EL b 401 

Ccacofde, Place de b, B. 1 37 13! CDvdes Kaowt, L 134. 

OoBgrrre, WUEam, L 414] E. 190 Ow i gau, L 431. 

Ca)BMii|h t Raafcn, L I3 loi I CdwI^ Abnhjas, L 93 
CoBaotaaaihhs EL 43 43 Oagg*. Se m l a /y B. aaU 

Cbaaeratarl, Palacs B. 140, Oiw fo rd, Tbcaim, EL >73 | b 

*53 y*- 54- 

Owanrine, Aith <£, B. ail, 157 Cr emi dop, B. t6o, a6i 161. 

ill. Oroavefi, Mr Jadce, L ill. 

Coanaadae, of B. 315 Om, Lord, L 157 

COffarmrfne, Emyeror EL 107 314. Ofehc^ Jainai, tba AimbiUc, 
C Latiutljw the Omt, L 153 Q. 109 

ConaL tbe, Tkaon to, L 103( Otodnak, B. 1X4. 

B. 156,176 bwiri, I 5l]tlA Ol pyl tfj l c, S. 31 
to a dTiag cailor L 196 ) AmoL Obtendea, OolDod, L 4, 16. 
on, at Puk, B. 139. Ontnvcll, OOm E. 1I9, 114, 

Chnaktr, tkc, at Lmipool, I 1 1 193 j oat B 105 

weaxbea H. 303 Cro«^ Bo, L 396 

Cc cte mpkdop, b I7 Cradiy Elr (of Lcnloa), L 3II 

Co o rm ad oo, Q. 333 Crodmd, Kewtoo, □. 33 

Coowij L 117 CbkV, 117 137 Cradaad, Mn. Nevtoo, L 55 
13I 141 Cm, bskd, B. 130. 
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Cross of Malta, hotel of, ui 183 

Crowds, I 110,2.11, 111 171, 176 

Crown Court, 1 123 

Crown Hotel, n 4 

Crown Inn, n 235 

Croxteth, 1 96 

CrjTtal Pabcc, i 391 , iii 90 
Cuckoos, 1 206 
Cumberland mountains, i 275 
Cupid, 111 306 , IV 94 
Curses, 111 394. 

Curtius, 111 256 
Cushing, Caleb, n 331 
Cushman, Charlotte, 1 247 
Custom houses, 111 128, 186, n 

- 3 > 3°7 

Czar, the, 1 389 

D , Mr , It 405 

Daisy, the, 11 328 
Dallas, George M , 11 28 7, 111 

124 

Dallas, Phibp N , 111 125 
Dalton, the tillage, 1 236 
Dalton, Dr , 11 158 
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Kensington Palace, i 380 
Kentuckian, a, 11 2.76 
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KiUiecrankic, Battle of, u 435 
Kilmarnock, Lord, 1 356 
King, Mr (of Alabama), iv 41 
King’s Head, 1 ^.85 
Kings, u 256 , IV 186 
Kirk Madden, 1 120 
KirkstaU, Abtey of, u 303 
Kirkstone, the, 1 267 
Kirkstone, Pass of, 1 266 
Kirkup, Mr , iv 187 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, u 45, 430 
“ Knoll, the,’’ 1 248 
Knowles, James Shendan, 1 159 
Knowsley Park, 1 93, 94. 
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Koh-i-noor, 111 104. 

L , Miss, 1 177 
Lacy, Roger, 1 59 
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Lambeth Palace, u 41 
Lamplighter, The, 1. 133 
Lancashire, u 154, 

Lancashire, History of, 1 789 
Lancashire Ninth Regiment, 1 292 
Lancaster, 1 297 
Lancaster, faction of, lu 80 
Landseer, Sir Edwin, 1 758 
Lansdowne, Manjuis of, u 209, 
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Lanzi, Loggia di, iv 52 
Laocoon, m 220, 269, 283 
Larazam, Palazzo, ui 186 
Larga, Via, iv 135 
LarkhiU, 1 184 
Lark-pie, ii 282 
Larks, 1 207 

Last Judgment, pictures of, in 221, 
374 j IV 104) 149 
Last Supper, the, m 208 
Lateran Palace, the, lii 207 
La thorns, the, 1 71 
Latimer, Bishop, 11 236, 243 
Latma, Porta, ui 248 


Latina, Via, lii 247 
Launch, a, 1 299 
Laura, iv 227, 364 
Laurentian Library, iv 225 
Lausanne, iv 393 
Lausanne, Cathedral o^ iv 393 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 1 94 , lu 
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Layard, Austen Henry, m 102 
Layard, Mr , M P , 1 192 
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Leanungton Spa, 1 213, 224, 245 , 
u 164, 111 53, 63 
Leander, ui 206 
Ledi, Ben, u 407 
Leeds, 111 17 
Legal documents, 1 167 
Legends, 1 10, 69 
Leghorn, 111 183 , iv 343 
Leicester, Earl of, i 66 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
uu 57 

Leicester’s Hospital, ui 68 ,iv 401 
Laghs, the, i 72 
Lely, Sir Peter, u 45, 68, 353, 
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Leman, Lake, iv 376, 392 
Lenox, 1 39 , iii 383 
Lepidus, ui 284. 

Lewis, Sir George ComewaU, n loi 
Lewthwaite, Barbara, 1 252 
Leycester, Sir Peter, 1 60 
Libenus, Pope, in 198 
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Mr Browne’s Free, 11 320, 
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Lichfield, Bishop of, u 203 
LiUmgton, iv 400 
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Magistrates, ii Z90 
Mainwanng family, the, 1 66 
Malmesbury, Earl of, n 1 75 
Malpas, 1 66 
Mamertine Prison, m 242 
Man, Isle of, 1 lao , u 292 
Manchester, u 157, 318 , 111 18, 
54, rudeness of the people, ui 
53 

Manchester Cathedral, 11 319 , m 

41 

Manchester Exhibition, lu 219 
Manners, u 214 
Manse, the Old, iv 224. 

Mansfield, Earl, i 410 
Mansfield, Mr (magistrate), 1 83 
Manuscripts, iv 226 
Maratn, Carlo, in 226 
Marble, in 283, 327 , iv 153 
Marble Faun, The, ui 214, 247 , 
IV 1 71, 400 

Marcellus, theatre of, in 245 
March to Finchlej, ni 26, 40 
Marcus Aurehus Antoninus, ui 
238, 336 

Marcy, Governor, iv 331 
Margaret (Goethe’s), in 205 
Marlborough, Duke of, n 221 
Marlborough House, i 349 , n 
220 , m 1 12, 1 14. 

Marmion, in 7 
Mars, ui 296 

Marseilles, ni 162-177, iv 347, 

348, 349 

Marsh, George, 1 190, 313 
Marston, Westland, n 107 
Martin, Pope, iv 302 
Martin, Theodore, 11 80 
Martineau, Hamet, 1 132, 210, 

248, 287 , u 201 
Martineau, Mr ,11 162 
Mary, Queen of England, 11 46, 

381 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 1 423 , 11 
123, 124, 295, 372, 373, 387, 
429,01 5 , portraits, n 130,141, 
252, 381, 428, m 31 , burial- 
place, u 335, 336, birth-place, 
n 422 , nng, in 106 


Mary Magdalen, iv 116, 203 
Masks, 111 202 
Mason, statue of, in 273 
Massinn family, ni 399 
Matlock, n 357 
Maud, Tcunj-son’s, 11 203 
Mauleverers, the, n 303 
Mayer, Mr , ni 24 
Mayflower, the, i 157 
McKay, Donald, 1 159, 192 
McNeil, Dr , 1 182 
Meanness, English, 1 405 
Mediccan Chapel, iv 109 
Medici, Carohna dc’, iv 143 
Medici Casino, in 304 
Medici, Cathenne dc’, in 140,213 
Medici, Cosmo de’, iv 51, 105, 
no, 134. 

Medici, Cosmo II , iv 109 
Medici family, iv 60, 106, 109, 
136, 143, 170, 224, 225 
Media, Ferdmand de’, iv 110,153, 
217 

Media Gardens, iv 308 
Media, Giuhano de’, iv 106 
Media, John de’, iv no 
Media, Lorenzo de’, iv 107, 120, 
210, 224, 245 
Medici, Pietro de’, iv 155 
Media, statue of one of the, in 
93 

Mediterranean, the, ni 174-177, 

J' 345) 347 
Medium, a, iv 195 
Medusa, statue of, ui 93 
Melancholy, iv 87 
Meldrum, Sir John, 1 41 
Meleager, 1 192 
Melrose, 11 1 30 , in i 
Melrose Abbej, 11 130 , ui i 
Melville, Herman, 1 172 , ii 270, 
274, 276 

Memmi, Simone, iv 358 
Menai Straits, 1 114- 
Mentel, Madame, in 146 
Mercury, ui 163 , iv 152, 170 
Mersey Iron Foundry, u 32 
Mersey, the nver, 1 5, 12, 40 , il 
10, 228 
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MaiDo, MofOx, K 448 
Mapa, Lady Q. 401 
Sfod^ &AD7 tbo, i. 303. 
Malc^i Hotd, L 349. 

Mofisan, I tSy 
Maufaif, It 107 
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Murray, James Stuart, Earl of, u 
42,4 

Murray, John, u 161 
Murraj, John, his shop, 1 369 
Murray' t Hand-books^ 111 198, 265, 
364, 405 

Muschat’s Caim, n 432 
Museums, m 238 , of the Capitol, 
IV 309 , of Natural History, iv 
81, 207, War\vick, lu 68 
Musgrave, Mr , u 203 
Musgrave, Mrs , u 203 
Music, lu 145 

Musiaans, vagabond, 1 109,211 

Nab Scaur, 1 264, 289 
Nab’s cottage, 1 264 
Names of places, 1. 89, 307 
Napoleon I , lu 5, 141, 145, 148, 
ISO. 157. 370 

Napoleon I , History of,u 1 39 
Napoleon, Louis, 1 377 , lu 139, 
141, 170, 172, IV 241, 348 
Nar, the nver, m 405 
Nami, m 406 
Narm, Cathedral of, m 406 
Nanu, Tower of, m 405 
NarraWve of the Campaign, Wood’s, 
11 27 

Nash, Beau, iv 409 
NatharueL Monsieur, iv 351 
National Gallery, u 56, 220 , m 

115 

Nativity, The, iv 94, 164, 230 
Natural History Collection, BnOsh 
Museum, ui 103 

Natural History, Museum of, Flor- 
ence, IV 81, 207 
Naturahzed ciOzens, 1 169 
Nature, not really seen at all times, 
u 1 19 

Naval officers, u 367 
Navona, Piazza, m 236, 349 
Naylor, Mr ,1 158 
Negro melodies, u 63 
Negrom, ViUa, m 272 
Nelson, Admu^, 1 396 , 11 208 , 
lu 35 , monument, 1 349 , pil- 

lar, liL 78 , sarcophagus, 1 397 


Nera, the nver, ui 405 
Nero, 111 215, IV 62, bust of, 1 

401 

Nctley Abbey, 11 192 
Nerver Too Late to Mend, 111 96 
New College, 11 238 , chapel, 

240 

New England ullages, 111 41 1 
New Orleans, Battle of, 11 278 
New South Wales, Bishop of, 1 
182 , 

New Year, u 22 ‘ 

Newby Bndge, 1 226, 239, 290 
Newcastle, 11 146 
Newcastle, Duke of, lu 43 
Newcomes, The, 1 370 
Newgate, Chaplain of, ui III 
Newstead Abbej, 11 346 
Newton, Sir Isaac, statue of, u 
13s. 344 

Newton, West, 1 39 
Niagara, lu 2.69 
Nicholas V , Pope, m 315 
Nichok, Mr ,111 335 
Night, IV 107 

Nightingale, Florence, 11 54, 210 
Nightingale, Mrs , lu 210, 212 
Niobc, ui 391 

Nixon, the Cheshire prophet, 1 

65 

Nobility, 1 174. 

Norfolk, Duke of, 1 168 
Norham Castle, 11 146 , 111 7 
Noms Green, 1 157, 11 30 
North Cork Regiment, u 64 
Northumberland House, 1 349 1 

UI 100 

Norton, George, 1 41 
Norton, Honorable Mrs , iv 41 1 
Nothelert, castle of, 1 59 
Notre Dame, Cathedral of, ui 156, 
161 

Nottingham, u 345 
Nova Scotia bishop, ui 185 
Novelty, lu 1 74. 

Nudity, m. 332, 367, 376 , iv 44, 
80, 84, 97, 107, 242 
Nunao, Pope’s, iv 172 
Nuns, 111 214, 215 , IV 350 
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Palab RiiTal, dia, S. 137 
Pilfivj Ur fl. 313 315 
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PalmentBo, Lad, L i^ j L 101. 
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Paolina Fountain, in 226, 295 
Papal Guards, 111 217, 254 
Paraman, 1 83 
Parasites, 1 238 

Pans, m 135-162, architecture, 
137, bird’s-eye view, 148, mud, 
161 

“ Pansh Beadle, The,” 11 220 
Parker, Mr f of Boston), 111 71 
Parker, Mr (of Oxford), 11 239 
Parliament House, Scottish, 11 122 
Parliament, Houses of, i 334, 351, 
352, 385, descnption, 406, 416, 
565 , m 78 
Parrot, a, 1 321 
Parthenon, iv 239 
Pasht, m no 
Pasquin, m 237 

Passignano, iv 15, 17, inn of, 19 
Passports, m 160, 183 , iv 23, 
292 

Past, the, u 59 

Pastimes,! 27, 204, 308, 371 , 11 
366 

Paternoster Row, 1 343 
Patmore, Coventry, lu 123 
Patmore, Mrs Coventry, m 123 
Patnotism, 1 170, 186 
Patterdale, i 268 
'^Paul, Apostle, lu 240 
Paul III , Pope, ui 376 
Paul Veronese, 111 323, 334_ 
Pawnbroker, a, iv 236 
Peabody, Mr (of Salem), u 104 
Pearce, Mr (Vice-Consul), 1 i, 
16 

Peel, Sir Robert, u 50, 158 
Peerages, life, u 28 
Pegasus, IV II 4. 

Peleus, 111 373 

Pembroke, Countess Anne of, u 
294. 

Pembroke, Earl, u 251 
Pen, Mr , picture of, u 50 
Penelope, m 296 
Pennini, iv 69, 73 
Penteroso, II, iv 87 
Peraval, Spencer, 1 303 
Percys, the, 1. 349 


Perfection, lu 267 
Perseus, statues of, 111 93, 2.83 , iv 
52, 152 
Persico, IV 41 

Perugia, iv i, 7-15 , churches, 9, 
the Cambio, 10 

Pcrugino, 111 370, 374, iv 10, 13, 
103, 165, 173, 203 
Peter, Apostle, m 240, 244, 
Peterborough, 11 332 , church, 

340, hotel, 343 

Peterborough Cathedral, 11 332, 

338 

Petrarch, Francis, iv 25, 227 
Petnfacdons, 11 363 
Pharaoh, 111 24. 

Phidias, III 200, 306 , iv 85 
Phihp Ic Bel, iv 367, 370 
Philoiophy of Necessity, The, iv 
405 

Phipps, Colonel, 1 98 
Phocas, Column of, 111 318 
Piazzas See Barbenni, del Campo, 
Cenci, Gran Duca, Monte Ca- 
vallo, Navona, del Popolo, di 
Spagna, Termini, and Tolomei 
Piccadilly, 1 339 

Piccolomini, Palace of the, iv 285 
Pickpocket, a, lu 308 
Pickup, Peter, u 291 
Picton, General, 1 367, 396 
Picton, Mr (of the Browne Library 
Committee), u 325 
Picture Gallenes, 1 398 , Hampton, 
u 44, National, 111 11$, 120, 
Vernon, 11 220 , BnQsh Institu- 
tion, 11 223 , Lord Ward’s, u 

224, Bodleian, ii 251 , Arts’ 
Exhibition, m 21 , Marlborough 
House, lu 112,120 

Pictures, m 139, 148, 179, 204, 

225, 228, 230, 250, 252-255, 
266, 269, 271, 273, 314, 319, 
322, 324, 331, 333, 339, 342, 
3 547 3587 3657 370, 373> 3747 
3797 418, 419 , iv 3, 7, 10, 58, 
60, 76, 89, 93, 99, 100, lOI, 
102, 116, 131, 136, 139, 140, 
144, 146, 150, 155, 162, 163, 
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lO ijty 1I9, til 1*7 ato* 


»ji 151, * 64 t 169 339 » 

mctnla, fr iij ; ctnaenm, 
K 110, 161 1 ofmlBfijW 
x6o ) dnvioti, h 101. 

Pierw, RtnHn, E. I71 I 59 » 

1 M» 3»7 31 °. 33 * 

103 

pha, el loi 

Ftadu Omlaat, 347 393 1 ^ 
30S 

Ftadm Hill, BL 195 109 »io, 
HI, 116 

Pln l uiWh l rt , p qi m i ll a, O. 419 
Ho Kooo, & 19S 309 { It it$ 
Piaoiliiil, PiiBa, S. 199. I 

Hnte, k, Q. its I 

Pfci, B. 1 13. I 

pkt, WBSmi, L 333 t B. *07 
Pbd Pkhet, It 74, 1 9, 114, » 7 *» 
*03 III *3f *37 
RoVl^Pi^h- «9< 

Pk^x, dte, L n 66 i&i 7 t 

Ptua^eaa, Rrrarf, L 3 * 4 . 

PBb7 E. 415 
Plata, S. 197 
PeaUMBtu, & 304. 

Poikci, Palkcs aftbe. It 133 1(7 
Poet, «, It 71 74. 

Poet* Cemcr L 413$ E. 7 * 
£e» WotsdsKCer Abb«7 
Pofflo, VHU, It 17I 
Pektkn, ReM L 39 
PoOc* covt, L *01 
Poles cent enct, L to, Iv 
PcAcr-offics. k, R lit 

Pt&eSQMfk, i.lIO|lT III 
PoIk.JtmeflC L 176 
PoDoi, Jodfs, 1 543 
PnJtTT, ffll too, 103 13S 
P oepfgj B. 37I 3to{ It 61 ( 
PetjTPhnliirn, t6i 

Pook TjmE wk, EL tSo. 

P<3cmDtp7 oitml, L 367 
Poet* Rood, S. tto. 

Porte SIko, B. 14< 

Ponriftcil Okrdenk, & 313. 

Ponrificil Pklice, Q. too 110. 
Pops, A kimkf L 3341 SL lol 


Popea, tr 1I6 Set moda Pope* 
BkflKl. 

Pope k Pkbee, tbe, EL 314. 

Popolo, Huxa dd, SL 109, it 6 
Popolo, Porta dd, B. 133 134. 
Porta Fli, Vk dl, E. 443 
Po c ttwa Mob, B. lol 434. 
PottiMCkk, 1. ITt 
Porthod Plx^ ^ 

Pntofltae, Vk, B. 377 
Ponnit-oalfltbf, Q. 30, 31 36 
PoRs, Hocddt la. It 370. 

PutcT Pnl, B. 151. 

Pooltoe Hall, L 6. 

Proto, Q. 344- 

PoTotj cars L 61 £1 70, 7*, 
73 7$ »l3lB-** 5» Scotch, 
B. no, S79» 430 1 H- IS. 
Powm, Hhiffi, iL 115 It 40, 
41 55, 61 It, 94, 96, Ilf 

»$7 »71 H« M3 M7 

314. 

Pwm, Mn. Hham, Ir 45 9!, 
174, 196, lies *13 
Poven, Rehcn It 
H tthriffl, BL too, 317 354, 347 

370. 

Piaym, SuoUy L 3*1 
Picachtop B. 153 ) In ChestD 
Qohednl, L 67 

Prs-Rzplo^tek, B. tS, tt 47&. 
PrcKott, VTBlain H. B. 50. 
PrtatoD, L 567. 

Pncoo, tialij U, L 139. 

Pmmrirr ih«7oanf E. 115 
Prim, E, 3I0 j It 43 1I3 
Priodey Dr Joieph, fl. *19. 
PiVao, a. 134, 143 *53, h- it. 

Set Monka, and Wonlrip. 

Pripm a I Theatre, B. 59. 

Prtoccton, the, i. 31 
Priafk EnnQj the, L 13$. 

Prior Mitxhra I 414. 

Procter £1710 WkScr L lot 
Prafilk] 5o^ B. 304. 

P iT iImh; B. 31 

P rtkcTj toe, B. 197, It 41 14. 
ProToice, Hfltd dc, Q. 164, 167 
PrtvrrlW PHlmfij L 
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Psjchc, IV 84 

Publico, Palazzo, iv 250, 254, 
258, 269 

Puck, ui 307 , IV 327 
Pulciano, Monte, i\ 29 
Pump, a, IV 26 
Purbcck marble, 111 83 
Purdy, Tom, 11 132 , 111 7 
Puritans, 11 308 
Pusey, Dr , 11 242 

Quattro Fontane, Via dcllc, lu 227, 

^33 

Quebec, 1 262 
Queen’s Hotel, u 109 
Queen’s Mews, 1 339 
Quinnal, the, 111 312 
QuinnaLs, Via, m 200 

Races, iv 124, 137, 362 
Rachd, ui 146 
Radcliffe, Mrs , iii 165 
Radda), Mr (occupant of Southey’s 
house), 1 272 

Radicofani, i\ 281, 287, hotel of, 
287, 291 

Radicofani, Castle of, i\ 286 
Radicoftni, Mountain of, i\ 285 
Radley, Mr (landlord of the 
Adelphi Hotel), 11 264 
Raglan, Lord, 1 205 , ii 27 
Railroads, u 184 
Rainbows, u 4 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i 355, 
356 

Rape of Europa, ui 255, 334 
Raphael, 11 46, 160, 224, 252, 

337 . >" 49 . 149. 195. -04. 

216, 228, 266, 306, 314, 316, 

3 ^ 1 . 339 . 340, 373 . 

67, 77 . 90. 94 . 103, 159, 172, 
203, 211, 237, 310 
Ratcliffe family, the, 1 279, 280, 
322 

Ratcliffe Library, 11 250 
Rathbone, Mr, u if2 
RavaiUac, in 142 
Raven Inn, 1 332 
Raven’s Crag, i 288 


Read, Thomas Buchanan, m 124, 
275 

Rcade, Charles, 11 94 , 111 95 
Record Office, 11 216 
Recruiting Officer, The, l 332 
Red Lion inn, the, 1 220 
Redcar, iv 400 
Redfem’s Shop, 111 68 
Reform Club, 11 87 
Regalia of Enghnd, 1 357 
Rcgaha of Scotland, 11 428 
Regattas, i 27, 204, 308 
Regent’s Park, 1 334, 343, 346 
Regina, n 191, 193 
Relics, at Abbotsford, 11 143 , 111 
5, 7, at Aaignon, iv 356} at 
the Arts’ Exhibition, fii 23 , at 
the Basilica of St. John Latcran, 
lit 208 , at the Basilica of San 
Stefano, 111 355 , at the British 

Museum, 111 106 , at Chester, 1 
51 , at Florence, i\ 149, 207, 
at Holyrood, 11 125, of King 
Charles, 11 69, 71 , at the 

Lout re, 111 139, 153, of Napo- 
leon, 111 157, at Neawtead 

Abbey, 11 351, 356, at Peter- 
borough, II 336, at Portinscale, 
I 281 , at Rome, 111 359, at 
Stirling, u 413, 417, tobacco 
box at Liacrpool, 11 283 , at 
Wanvick, i\ 407 , at York, 11 

315 

Rehgion, externals in, 11 334 
Rembrandt a an Ryn, 111 49, 149, 
252 , la 309 
Remus, iii 312, la 249 
Restaurants, la 36 , dc Louvre, iii 
135 , dcs Echclles, 137 
Rcy nolds. Sir Joshua, 11 240 , lii 
26 

Rhin, Hotel de, 111 130, 134. 
Rhone, the naer, la 355, 362, 
365. 371. 375 
Rhyddlan Castle, 1 135, 150 
Rhyddlan marsh, 1 138, 154. 

Rhyl. I 134 
Ribble, the naer, m 17 
Ribbon-factory, la 401 
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Rtcmnfl Pilace, W 133 134. 
RtrWJ n. B. 30 
RU]eT BkbopiH. 13&. 

Rimri, h 361 
lUjfnao, S. 399 

Ripctn, *ii<^ E. Its 455 35 +* 
Rhcn, EL 1 69 401, 405 
Rkdo, DarU,fi. 113. 

Rob R03 L iiif IJ6, 119, 143 

Robnt (toci of the CaBqoeror), B. 
188 

Robertx, Prai-kot of lJberU,lL 136 
Robtan, Aibt B. <9. 

Rock Ferry L 6 ) Hotd, 34, 198 
Rock Pirk, L 37 110. 

Roderick Dim, E. 114. 

Rtdtrkk It 410 

RoebwJc Hotel, i t^S 

Rocen, Surod. E. 39, 1 60 
Roman an tfc ^ukt g, R 1 1 9. 

Romm |:bH, fi. u3 
Romu paretoeaQi, iu 159- 
Rcctaa raadt, 2 303 3^ 

Roosa ndaa, DL i9>t tn » 4 $ 
mS, «57 « 77 i »•' r“ !'• 
RomiBce, i, L 191 
Rocmace, aul^ect for L 19 
Rflni«,iL 177 183 186-3941 if 
306-343 I ftmute, Q. 186, 193 
act 15I, 193 19^ 3»5 I ^ 
414,485 ttrwt*. EL Jl% 191, 
v»{ pcpobcc, E. 34^ >78 

*80, 35 I no. 9 - ^ 

E. s8o dd, B. 318 356 ^ 
nwmTrtM-, E. 335 tWw oF B. 
337 Btoancy B. 347 uhe- 
BDOBg tbf peoffe, EL 390 I 
mnnoris 9 - ^ tfm- 

tm, SL 39 \ Wrinf, E. 393 
krrr fcr EL 3961 ksfoor tr 
344 n mlo gi o£. It 
Ran^ Robeit do, IL 393 
RoennhM, IH. 311 1 It 149 
Rodoy L 97 

Roaunood, £ik Rn a mnn d,” E- 
J 7 » 

Rokoo, WTTBjth L 89. 


RoaeSn StDoa, EL no 
Ra^d|6od &mEy B. 131 
Raqd^ Oardcia, H. 119, 331 
RoiHffiori Palace, IL 119 
Rotitay the rirtr L 351, 334, 
a6i 

Roeaeas, Jean Jnrn, It 179 
Ro uckd^t , tbe ptdabher L I5 | i. 

331 313 , 350 
Royal Hotd, L 53 j It 34. 

R<^ Rock HotH, L 3 
Rabcia, Pem ftd, L 1 3c 1 S. 45, 
4301 a. 49 149, 131 353 

3301 It 64,90,95 190,309- 
Raoconi. B. 33a. 

Rrmnd, klary h 198 199,300 
Rapert, Pila^ L 41 
RnhtoB, XI ^mackcnta) L 80, 
Raakin, Jobn, ^ 114. 

RbmcO, Ca^tsilo. B. 1 1 
Roadl, Jonn, 1. too 
Jlarl B**i y^E. 37 
RotUn, L 146, 147 Caatk,L 149. 
Ratbree, Lonl, L 136. 

Royadad, janb, 5 . 36. 

Rydal V>as L 347 349, 363 
3J9 

SaUne HiHa, E. aoy 397 
Sacred Heart, ms* of tbe, E. att 
Saddleback Xloucain, L 370; & 
301 

Sl Afoea, Qiarcli of 9 . 351 
Sc Andrf, Cattle of hr 367 
Sl Andrea, Orarcb of^ £. 333. 

Sl Andrea ddb VaE^ Cbsrcli eC, 
b 339. 

Sc Atttdo, Brld{« 0^ &. 197 lit 
336, 137 

Sc Anida, Catla of 9 . 197 387 
Sc Antboey L tio 
Sc Astbooy Cbapd oC, Floreace, 
It 161 

Sl A ttb ony a C^apd, F/BTit<«n Vi , 

8 - 43 *- 

Sc Aaanb, Cbrhrdral of L 146 
Sc Bartbdomev T^wJ 0^ B. 345 

I St Bcaedict, 1 353 

Sc Bonard dof, a, & 6x. 
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St Bnino, in 226 
St Calixtn’, CitacoTili of, i' 322 
S Cdltiml'O, u 15 
St Cri>pin, II 419 
Snnta Croce, Cliurrii of, iv I2S, 
-44 

St DjMii, II 41S , III 505 
St Deni!, Ill 145 
St Demi, Rue, in 143 
St Dominic, iv 162 
St tnncis. 111 363 j i\ 7 » *3 
Sin IrcJnnn, I’o t^, 215 

St Georpe, i\ 205 
St Georpe, Counter's of, u 43, 
171 

St Georpe and the Drapon, 1 102 
St Georpe t Church, 1 39 » 33 - 
St Gcort,c‘» Hall, 1 18S, 189 
St Gciu, Church of, w 252 
St Gilef, fi $1 
St Gilcs'd Cathedral, 11 433 
St Giles s College, II 237 
San Giovanni, Gate of, in 24S 
San Gregono, Church of, in 246 
St Honorc, Rue, 111 136, 142 
St Ignario, Chapel of, in 253 
St Ipnario, Chuich of, in 236 
St James, n 419 
St James's Palace, 1 339, 347, 11 
39 

St James’s Park,i 337, 349 
St Jerome, in 340 
St Job, jv I 51 

St John (Murillo’s), in 79, 115, 
1 

St John, Feast of, i\ ilS, 125, 

137 

St John Lateran, Basilica of, in 
207, 248, 293 

St John Lateran, Church of, i\ 

314 

St Jolin, the nver, 1 2SS 
St. John, Valley of, 1 270, 283, 
284. 

St John’s Church, 1 124, 220, 
ui 64 

St. John’s College, 11 237 , gardens, 
^^43 

St John’s Gate, i 373 


St Katlnrin'- t Dock, ii 571 
St I eonard t, 1 80 

San I <1 rnro, n 296 
San I o n o Ni n o, ir 293 
San I.^)rcn/i), C-i h'l'ral lii J79 
San I,»)rrnro, Chat'-I of, 111 313 
St 1.0'cn I), Clinrch ol, iv 104, 
210, 224 
S* I irn , III 140 
Sin I uijt, Church of, iv 9 
San 1 UI'’! dc hranchea , Cliurch of, 

III 213 

St I uke, in 1 79 
St I ul r, Academy of, n 322, 
3-3 

San Marco, Church of, tv ifo 
Santa Maria d-^l' Anrel , Chu'ch 
of. 111 223, 224 

San'a Ma u Maprto c, Ba il ca of, 

III 19S, 203 

Santa Mana Novella, Church of, 

IV 144, I 30, 210 

Santa iNIaria ('--1 Popjlo, Church of, 

III 215 

St Mary of Uie Aoj^el, Church of, 

IV 6 

St Mary v-rhin the \ValL«, Cliurch 
of, ni 419 

St IMary’i Ahbev, 11 309 
St Man 5 Church, 1 327 
St Mary t Hill, 1 219 
St Matthew, IV 167 
St Michael, in 370 
St Michael and the Dragon, i 
I 30 

St Michael’s Church, 1 21S, iH 
65, IV 402 

San Miniato, Church of, iv 237 
San Miniato, Convent of, n 
236 

St Mungo’s Cathedral, n ill 
St Mungo’s Well, II 112 
St Nicholas, Church of, 1 13, 37, 

39 . 4 > , >' ^57 
Sc Oswald’s Church, i 261 
San Pancrazio, Gate of, in 292 
San Paolo, Gate of, 111 300, 302 
St Paul’s Cathedral, 1 334, 341, 
366,373, 395,414,11 57, 221, 
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HL 71 77 83 81 fa fof HL Satjr «> 8 57 

115 } KiTke fa, L 415 Scrfasr the. &• QmtC. 

St. Peter E. 040, 171, 314, 363 S»wmKili, Terome, W 161 190 
Ir 313 Savo7 DacfaM of fa 387 

St. Prter'i dnrreh, EL ill 191, 5 »TOf Duke 0/ i 3I3 386 
193 197 *07 216 212, 125 Sola Sana, £. 110 
*16, 234, 237 2*0, 298 309, Suritt Lmtr. Tie, L 132, 370, 
3 »o» J 3 ®» 3941 49 309 » 17 * I 0 - SN * 9 ^ 35 o- 

310. Sorkit (icxtso) B. 336 

Sc P e tcub nri H. 139 Scnybrick, Mr ■. 168 

San Ffatro fa Miitire, QiBrth of Sccoeiy EngEah, L ill 237 240 
fa 13 *6418- >l0i « 9 > » 9 l 357 1 

San F too fa Vfacofi, Cfanrth di^ moontafa, L il$ 274, 1901 B. 

E. 323 117 1 a aarEdt ctf L iSI 2941 

St Preai, fa 379 00 nilwaji, L 373 ) Scotch E. 

San Qoethw, **7 i»3 >5S 3l9-4®l 

San {>oofao, Qtmch of fa 2I1 School cf Athena, ^ 314^ 

Sc Sehanfan, E 364 ) I 142. Sefana Palace, E_266, 26I 
Sc S elairiin, ifarTTriocn of tB Sdpfa Ahicano, ot. 264 

115 Scii 4 oa, tom h of the E 247 162. 

San Schaatkao, of S. 3d4. Sccik, imc of| I. 381 ; iL lit. 

San Se biKiarw , Q tt of^ E 247 Scotch ilialect, E I 

2$9, 303 Scotch irca^ L lao, 122, 396. 

8m Sof^ BaBca of; E 3 s $ Scotch dnmkoaaa, E 133 
Chnrth o£| Q 355 Sewrti fir E 4. 

Sc Swkhfa'i Ctrarch, L 53. Scotch ffade, a, E I 

SmaTredta, PoBte^ fa 44 Scotch mat, a, E 393 
Sc Vbc enC, Ldni, L 367 Scotch areraen, L 134, 37S 

Sc WIIkni‘i E 3 «S 1 ” Scodaial, E 109 370 

Sak Re^ E 217 Seen, Lady L 136 41 

Salem, L i^l fa 26 Scott, Marhari, E 13 136 } E 

Salfimry fa 16S 3 

Safahoy Cathedral, E. iSI <69 Scott, Sir Walter L 5$ 143 1S2, 
III »*4, 3041 I >3»^ >45 ^ 

Sthbwrj Looervord, Ead of|B. 4i|E4,7 4^iol; mosa- 
171 tnent, B 114, 136, 43S »ttatnei, 

Sahinry Pkln, E. 177 j tbepberd H. 109, 3I2, 435 

of^ lyt Scott Saran Ho^ L 162. 

-^TW, IL 295 297 Seotni, Dona, n. 24I 

Safatmr Rcaa, E 179, ill 226, ScToafie, Lord, B. 373 

344 1 1 90 Scnlpooe, E i i 229, 238 242, 

Safakti fimOy the, fa 161 253 248 269 273 283 193 

Sanw, fa 270 29s 197 3<H^ 3 ^ 3>> 3*3 

Stoctaiij rlfhrc^ E »a 3 7 3>7 3** 333 347 35»j 

Sanrsfaetto, the, fa 12. 357 339. 360.367 369 Sjo. 

San&mma AnnaatMt a, J T55. ayS | fa 41 5fi, 59 79, I2, 

SanfO«a, Kfa* of; fa 365 t?. 9* 97 * 9. *3 *4o, 

Sarto, Aodiea dd, 1 153 165 161—167 *39. 

iig 231 235 M6. 257 3*2.325 3 7 35^ 
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410 , at Pans, 111 1 51, at Rome, 
in 199, 200, 203-208, 212, at 
the Vatican, 111 220 
Scutan, 11 85 
Sea, the, 11 258 

Seamen, wrongs, 1 46, 196 , 11 

12, 16, robberj, 1 80, assaults, 
1 82, 105 , an ancient mariner, 

I 194 , behavior to women, 11 23 
Sca-sickncss, 111 128 

Sebastian del Piombo, ill 270 
Sebastopol,! 418, 11 10,26, false 
reports about, 1 163, 360 
Scdgwicks, the, 111 383 
Scfcon, Lord, 1 96, 172 
Seme, the n\cr, 111 138, 156 
Scldcn, John, 1 410 
Self-made men, 11 102 
Senate Chamber, 1 408 
Senator s Palace, the, 111 238, 336 
Sentiment, 11 23 
Sentimental Journey., lU 108 
Sepo)S, 111 391 

Septimius Sc\ crus, Arch of, 111 318 
Serpentine, the, 1 382 
“ Servants of Mar),” i\ 154 
Serai, Via dei, u i 52 
Settc Vene, i\ 291, 306 
Severn, themer, 1 226, 323, 330, 

II 8 

Severus, Emperor, 11 153 
Sevres china, 111 45 
Shakespeare, 1 177 , 11 144, an, 
235 , in 204, autograph, lii 
108 

Sharpe, Archbishop, n 139 
Shaw, Lieutenant, 11 60, 67, 84. 
Sheep, 11 1 1 8, 177 , 111 29 
Shepard, Miss, 111 82, •541;, 246, 
362, 388, 401 , IV 3, 9, 18, 
22 

Shepard, Mrs , 111 68 
Shenfimuir, 11 123, 413 
Sherwood Forest, 11 346 
Ships, I n, 35 
Shipwrecks, u 330 
Shore, Mistress Jane, lu 30 
Short’s Observatory, 11 433 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, 1 388 


Shrewsbury, 1 213, 322 
Shrcaasbury Castle, i 327 
Shnnes, in 377, 410, n 2, 30 
ShuttlcMordi, Sir James Kay, 11 
324 

Sibyls, lil 339 
Sickles, Daniel E , 1 63 
Siena, n 247-281 
Siena, Cathedral of, iv 2.55-259, 
263, 270, 272, 276 
Siena, Guido da, la 264 
Sigismunda, the, in 25 
Stihtran t yournal, 11 250 
Silsbcc, Mr (of Salem), in 89, 
90, 91, 94 
Sin, 111 375 

Sinclair, Miss Cathenne, 11 198 
Str Charhi Grardnon^ 1 245 
Sistme Chapel, in 217, 373 
Sisto, Ponte, in 245 
Skating, 1 184 

Skiddaaa, 1 270, 274, 276, 282, 
289 

Skipton, 11 292, 297, 300 
Skipton Castle, 11 293, 297 
Skulls, n 351 
Smitli, Albert, 11 103 
Smitli, Miss, tnal of, fi 427 
Smith, Sir Henry, 11 323, 324 
Smithell’s Hall, i 189, 311, 407 
Smitlificid, 1 373 , 111 89 
Smollett, Tobias, ni 183, iv 410 
Snoaa, 1 79 
Snoaadon, 1 115 

Sodoma, John Anthony Bazzi, iv 
265, 269, 31 1 
SoIdicr-crab, the, 1 212 
Solomon's Temple, 111 179 
Somers, Lord, 1 410 
Somerset, Duke of, i 177 
Somerset, family of, 11 174 
Somerset House, 1 383, 111 79 

Someraallc, Sir , 11 203 

Somma, Monte, 111 412 
Soracte, in 398, 401, 403 
Sorroav, la 338 
Southampton, u 1,164, 

194 

Southey, Robert, house, 1 270, 
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ft77| mm nj mfnt, [ I781 

L »ii a 47 

Sootbcf Mn. Robert (CtreSne 
Bovk*) L 182. 

SoatbcT Mn. Rcbert {££th 
FrkJur) I 281 

Soctbport, R 131 158 329,365} 

m. 17 

F]dmr Ti<, i. 161. 
Spadi fieollj H. 380. 

Ptk^ Q. 378 380. 

U, }t 7 

SfifTti, rimi £, &. 204, 210, 

»»4. 355 

Spein, ^ 

SpnUi ttdy a, B. 49 
Sptrb, Mr It 41 
SfieedwEMlinf J 4, if t 6 i t$> ( 
L 83 86, I3 SaOmerj 
Bpeed, Jobo, I. 52. 

8peQo,ir 1 

gfden, Ur (c^ Oxford) B. 23J 
246, SI 232, 454. 

Splen, hin. (o^Oilm] L 254. 

I Hotel, B. 1I6 

SfUtsa&m, L 425 E. 4tt| S. 
Ill h 72, 175 «M» **7 

195 440, 440 
SpokiD, Q. 414. 

Spojeto, Ocfnlril B. 414. 
Sfriof R 328. 

S^omr Mr., L 67 
Sttfl, Madnae de, h 377 
StaSM Hooe, L 33I 339 
Sta^c-coaebaa, i. > N >96 | B. 406. 
Staakf&mQy tba, L iix 
SonlaT tbe Hooaa o^ L 326 
Staalcy Sirjolm,} 40 
Scum, tbe, S. 314. 

Sapla Inn, L 340 ) ffl. 99 
Sot aod Oarter Hotel, B. 41! 
Sotkffl Hotel, L 147 
SuBw UU Bvat, TU, h 453 
Satnri, r ju ta t i k B, !L 122, 
StabHof, Mr (of Oxford) B. 257 
gtrrk, Mr (of Rock Fmp ) L 
ito 

Ste rbrn, Riiif L 236. 

S inBm Mr., It 411 


StsTTna, Henry E. 200 
Stulief E. 121 I hotel, tax } 
palace, 410 ( Cam cf 4 o, 411 1 
chwch, 4 6 

Stfrflnt, Ba^ 0^ L 123 
Stfafiaf Caaric, R m 408 409 
Stoaefagi^ R 177 178 
Stnm, a, ir 115, 116 
Story WUBxid, L 370] R aii { 
B. 204, 40t 4 7 i*4t 33^ 
M5 359 3« 367 39* 39»l 
It J83 2JO, 259 334. 

Story Mn. wHBaro, 3. 204, 294, 
354, fr 250, 1S9, 334. 
StmtcR R 62. 

fltnArl, Eari n. 3 1 5 
Stnfiord kmlly the, R 3 1 5 
Strand, the, L 334. 

S tiBun a, B. 412 

Stnnxl kodh CRapH o£, It 149. 

Stmt, JeaepL, L 309 

Sntoi nnuy S. 195 

Staart, L 370 

StBr|i^Mr ( rtbefialaff'HetMe) 

• 4*4- 

StiDfk, Mr2 Pf R L 3I6, 
SaHrim, Marie, EL 256 
brldja, EL iSo. 

Saxxeaa, r^ict cc an Snf&dmata, L 

SafiA, Dok L 354- 
Saltana, fr ilR 
8 1111111 * 1 , Charit, 9. 384. 

Sesilay b Italy It 75 , tWCcq to 
the Loorre, £R 150. 

Senifial, a, L 38S 
Sssart, £. 170, 3I6 
Sonabs*, EL 352. 

S up a uti tkm, 1 184, 197 

S ajiij 'i Oeialdbe, R 78 
Smii, Dole o^ o. 88 356 
Sothariaad, Daka ol^ L 31I 
Sanla, Charlra, R 15S 3 ^ tt 
Swan Hotel, L 226. 

Saran Inn, L 62. 

Swaea, SL 294. 

Swatkoborykn, a, IR ji8 Ir 176. 
8wet&h hTbWrT B. 3I6. 

Swtft, Dean, i. 214, 475 
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Swiss dnractcr, n 389 
Switzerland, i' 370-398 

T , Mr , 111 391 

T , Mrs , 111 2.0; 

Fncco, Ghino di, i\ 286 
1 act, II 215 
lalbot fimil), 111 270 
Tates ard Rcmarces, 11 255 
Talfourd, I icld, i\ 41 1 
Tamboroiigh, 11 60 
Tajicstrj, 11 42 
Tipcott, the William, 11 16 
Tarpcian RocL, 111 385, 38S 
Tasso, 111 287 , n 347 
Tajlnr Institute, 11 252 
Ta)lor, Tom, 11 82, 105, 106, 

203, 204 

Tajlor, William, 11 193 
rccurn'ch, II 277 
Telegraph, the, in 42 
Tclcgripli, Atlantic, u 15S 
Telford, riiomns, i 424 
Tells, the three, i H2 
Tesrp'st, If-e, in 204 
Templars, in S; 

Templars, Knights, u 1S7 
Temple, the, 1 360, 383 
Temple Church, in 82 
Temple Gardens, 111 80 
Temples See Bacchu', Fortuna 
Vinlis, Honor, Mincraa, Panthe- 
on, Parthenon, Solomon’s, Vciti, 
Victor), Virtue 

Teniers, Daaid, iii 232, i\ 64, 
236 

Tennent, Sir Emerson, n 200 
Tennis-courts, 1 113 
Tenn)son, Alfred, 1 85, 159, 11 

203, in 34. 

Termini, Fountain of the. Hi 223 
Termini, Piazza di, in 224, 272 
Term, in 402, 406 
Term, cascade of, 111 407 
Term, a ale of, 111 410 
Terr), Mr , 111 390 
Testaccio, Monte, 111 300 
Thackera), Wilham Makeiieacc, 1 
306, 370, II 90, 107 , in 285 


Thames, the n\cr, 1 335, 358, 
383, 416 

Thancts, the, 11 294, 298 
I licatrci, I 394 , the Princess's, 11 
59 

Thru', 111 373 
T hirlmcrc, 1 28 6, 288 
Thom, Rea John Hamilton, 1 
88 

Thomp on, C G , 111 204, 271, 

3^*'» 377) 3^°) 38-) 39^) 

30S 

Thomp'on, Mrs (Barbara Lewth- 
waitc), I 252 
Fhorcau, H 1) , 11 91 
Ihra'\mcnc, battle ot, ni 414, 
Thra-^amcne, Lake of, la 16, 20, 

*% A 

Three Fates, the, la 77, 117 
Tlircc Mara', the, ni 54 
I hug), Indian, in ill 
Tib'-r, the naer, in 197,233, 27S, 
280, 354, 393 , la 12, 212 
Ticknor, George, i 49, 54 , u 
210, 213 , 111 48, 50 
Tsr-es, Th, 1 So , il 85, 159, 
'o 39* , fhost in the office ot, 
n 21 8 

Tippecanoe, battle of, n 277 


Titian, n 45, 224 , 111 

3<’) 

49; 

266, 3“°i 3--> 3-3) 

3S0 


67, 1 16, 300 



Titus, Arch of. III 222, 

-57 


Toast', 1 160, iSi , 11 

2S3, 

3^5 


See Speech-making 
Tolomci, Palazzo, la 249 
Tolomci, Piazza, la 268 
Tombs, ill 25S-262, 355, 356, 
362, 366, 400, 403 , la 297, 
313, 322, 329, 370, 403, Ha- 
dnan s, 111 2S7, 291 See Cata- 
combs and Monuments 
Tones, English and Amcncan com- 
pared, 1 76 

Torlonia, Chapel, 111 207 
Torloma, Villa, in 223 
Torres, la 22 

Tottenham Court Road, 1 400 
Toulmin, Camilla, fi 55 
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Tower tbe, L 351, 361 3I41 E. 
74» *5 

Tower HU, QL 16. 

Towen, IL 377 4^5 
T ijJ ewD cn , L 335 
Tn&wo, S. 145 
Tnfalfir Some 1. 349 
TrelW, Old, B. 18 
Tnju, CcJirmn e£, EL ill ) Fo- 
nn of 0. Ill 
Tnamere, L 89, 104, 310. 
T finro er e KiQ, L il^ 306 310 
Tnnffifimikn, Tbe, EL 193, 339 
340 341 I H 93 
TtMterere, kL ifo ) W 30Q, 310 
Tnrellinf E. 116,134,163 167 
394-411 I 1-41 147 M 
151 181 341-4001 bj tei, B 
177 1I3 184. 

Trewthery it 194. 

Tndi|h, L 6j. 

Tree*, L to, 93 Ii9i *46» 8«7 I 
EL 191, 316 I W 39 fbidxif, 
S. 9! 

Tr^ the rtrer E. 400 
Treawney E. J K 193 
Trest, the rirer L 374. 

Trrei, E. 416. 

Treri, F uuatitu <£, EL 335 ) H 

Tr^^ (B ElonCe, C bm eh 06^ B. 
110, 114- 

TtUtj Quocb L 119 I E. 65 I 
I 401. 

Tikm^hil Ardi, HL 147 14J 
Ti lam i bi , Q 0S4. 

TnJloye, 1.1 H 113 193 
TreCo^ Mn. tr 114. 

Troo B- 379 

Ttowcbe, th^ 1. 119 { boed, 110, 
398. 401 404. 

TroMcbs, n« B 401 
TrSbw toe poBkher QL 95 
Tuftnn, Sr R. L 193 
TcIIctI^ the, IL 137 ill 
ToSalee, firden at the, EL 1 61 
TeihtUfe Welb, L 73 
Tepper blmin Fir^ohtr 1 . 59, 
69 , 70 . 73 »»t *3 


Topper Hn. B 69 
Tomer J M. W L 15I { L 57} 
E, 17 40, 111 113 110. 
Tomer El (of Urerpool) Liii 
Toeciay 1 13 

Totceity Otaad Doches o£| 1 I5 
Tneony Ofind Doka of hr 1I7 
Toton, L 303 

Tweed, tbe rmr i. 133 145 { E. 

6 

Tvkt-TtU Tala, L 131 ) E. 67 
Twkkeaham, L 47 
' Twi&b3{, Jobo Mifjotl, L lol 
Tybora tree, L »0i 
T)banda, L ill. 

T>ler Wet, B. 107 
Tjne, tbe iher L 147 

Uffid GiSoy h 59,79,90,91 
99 139 151 16^ lOI til 
111 1J3 136, 311. 

UEil, Palxtxo, I 51. 

Ufoackoe, BoxdcQo, (r 53 
Ulbwitff L 366 168 3^ 
UlfcntBO, L 337 339 
Uljiai, S 371. 

Umbibme, U. 407 
Ueitnlaa Cbipd, L II 
Uoltarim, L 18 ) 0. 110 
U^renc, H6td de F H 371 
Utti jirTn E. 36. 

I V fnna, L 193 
V In, Ben, L 196, 399 
Vel, Do, bir (irtla),k SI 
Vele </ tbe Deadly Nlfbahade, L 
136 

Vele of St. Jofan, L 170, 3I3 184. 
ValcBco, H 370. 

Valence, Catbedral of H 370 
Valery. It 194. 

Vandyke, Aothony L 45 50,4301 
3»» S3 49 3“ 3” 

3331 H 300. 

Vasky and blode^ HL 166. 
Vanaotner, Paul, EL 31 
Vadoua, k 117 119, iio, 364, 
168 1S3 311 314, 339) It 
3*» 
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Vecchio, Palazzo, iv 51, 113, 14.Z, 
174, ao8, 254 
Vccchio, Ponte, i\ 207 
V egctablcs, i\ 244 
Veil, 111 291 

Velasquez, Diego Rodriguez dc 
Silva, 111 36 

Vendome, Place, 111 148 
Vcnc, Lc, 111 415 
Venetian glass, iii 44 
Vennachar, Lake, 11 lao 
Venue, Ben, 11 119, 401, 405, 
406, 41 1 

Venus, statues of, 11 43 , in 306 , 
1' 59> 67, 3271 334 j pictures 

of, 11 57 , 1' 94 
Venus di Medici, iv 63, 65, 68, 
79 . 82, 84. 91. 139, =04, 211, 
^38, 335 

Vermont House, 11 104 
Vernon Gallcr), 11 220 
Veronese, Paul, 111 255 
Vetno, Anthony, 11 42 
Vespasian, com of, 11 27 
Vesta, Temple of, 111 277, 278, 

310 

Vettunnos, 111 377, 380, 397, 400, 
407 , i\ 307 &e Gaetano 
Veva), IV 378 
Vice-Consul, 1 i 

Victona, Queen, 1 389, 11 380, 
m 150 , i\ 86 , bust, II 54 , 
statue, 11 109 , opening of Parlia- 
ment bj. 111 100 
Victory, Temple of, 111 145 
ViUa Nuova, iv 366 
Villas <See Albani, Bel\ edcre, Bona- 
parte, Borghese, Columbaria, 
Hadrian’s, Ludovisi, Montauto, 
Negroni, Pamfih, Poggio, and 
T orlorua 

Vnieneuve, tv 390 , Church of, iv 
365, 366, 390 

Vina, Leonardo da, 111 149, 266 
Vmes, tv 32 5 ee Grapes and 
Wtne 

Vineyards, 111 1 69 
Vintage, the, tv 231, 262 
Violin Player, Raphael’s, 111 266 


Virgil, 11 105 
Virgin and Child, in 322 
Virtue, Temple of, 111 264 
Viterbo, iv 285, 304 
Voirlich, Ben, 11 396, 399 
Volsimi, 1\ 302 

Volterm, Daniclc da, 111 215 

Waiters, iv 396 
Wales, 1 59 
Wales, North, 1 112 
Wales, Prince of, u 221 , m 114, 
n 318 

Walks, 1 135,154,242,247,309, 

II 264 

Wallace, Sir William, 11 123, 384, 
386, 408, 412 
Walpole, Horace, 111 23, 3 1 
Walpole, Sir Robert, i 410, 423 
War, 1 85, 101,174,297,11 22, 

277, 1' 4 Ja 

Ward, Lord, 11 224 
Ware, William, i\ 140 
Warren, Samuel, 1 188 
Warrington, 1 41 

Warwick, tv 400, 406 , Museum, 

III 69 

WanMck Castle, 1 213 
Warwick, Earls of, in 69 
Washington, the citj of, fi 148 
Washington, George, i 86, 370 , 
111 107, 226, 306, it 42, 86, 
97, ^40 

Washington Monument, ui 272, 
274 

Washingtons, the, 11 148 
Watch, a, 1 146 
Watt, James, I 424, ti 382 
Watts, Dr ,11 193 
Wavcrlej, 111 5 
Wax figures, iv 121, 180 
Waj-Eide, The, 11 145,257,1V 56 
Wear, the nver, 111 13 
Weanness of sight-sceing, in 151, 
182, 250, 256, 265, IV 12, 
^37 

Weather,! 207, u 227,259,393, 

394 

Webster, Sir Augustus, 11 78 
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Wdstcr Dfflld, tr 9I 141 
WeiaCs Eunllj the, i. 75 7S 
WebCET Lady fl- 74. 

Woifinjt, L 57 3X6; B 5191 

Q. 41 { ^ 71 

'WeCalej Uarpu of^ n. 143 
WeQlii|:Wa, Duke c£, L 186 | i. 

46 { <Mu g, SL 7^ iio. 
WdBiiftDo Hotd, L i8j 
WcQi, I t a6, 156 161 
'WeUif L 115 14X 150. 

of the WlA'tDD-Wkii, tte, 
fc SO+- 

W«7Ti{tD(m, De, Um, D 144 
WeK, Benjunin, 0. 43 { br 160. 
'Wcttmcott, RWh*nl^ ^ 6 
WetCn^iater Abbey L 330 331 
367 386 397 410,413 4001 
1 51, 151 006, 335 1 L 78 
Xll Se» Poeo’ Como- 
W f*nib*. g Bddfe, L 416 
'Wcgmhatp HiA. L 410. 
Wa lLutil g Minolta 0^ L 67 
WaonaRkail, L o$i, 089 
Wcm, bfMo, IL 167 34&. 
Wlarii^ tbe dm L 300, 

Wbeilbr TbooMy L too. 
'Whcdey (Americp Tuh mt ea) L 
*77 

Wbee k r HatEl, It 398 I 

'Wilke, nx<r>rQ^ L 89 
WUte, Tlioma, L 091 090, 
WUcechopd, L 334. 

Wlihrhill, L 334, 350. I 

WUtMMh, S. ^ 
w iifcmiiK,L._ 1. 004) E. 357 365 
'Wboop ng -cCT^ti, L 109 
Wkkhxm, >vutnffi ol, 1. 041 
WUowtJ ting, o, &L 36 
Wlftn, L 68 
Wlf«,l i»3 

•WBde, Mr ffl. 343 I 334. 
WBdiiif Mr (Vn-Oocm]) L 
to, 106, 1961 B. 3 16 5X 
345 j H. 383 It 398 
WtUnn, CcJoael, &. 348 349 

Sir DctU L 158 } E. 009 ) 

E. 16 


WiUdnKn, Dr Q. 133 
WDl-o -tbe-Wlip, It 337 
WlUom L tbc Cmpetr 0. 76. 

1X1 E. 46 107 379. 
Wtfbam of Deknlae, S. 3. 
Wn&offii, Ml« Anna, L i to 
WDSana, Sir wD1t»,n^ g. 
WlDckelmarm, John, E. 370. 
W liaku ne i B, L ot6 339, 053, 
*90i »97| S- It4- 
WizK, It 39 331 304. Set 

OnfO and Vina. 

Wbe-abow, Jr 33, 337 
Wka»-T«iua of cbe London Docks, 
0. 196 

Wkor L 173) ^ <9) ^ 
toS 388 

Wafii. Ooasl, L 355 I B. 399 
Wf^cy Ctidhtal, B. 41 355} 

33 3 9 

WdrabjoaptoD, B. 1X4. 

Wotom, L 98 307 ) csTTyla; 

L 15 ) It lb* Ctmlnl, 

W 319) e coDibaba, i 37 

L5 iX 1 Fncb, It 35X 363) 

2L 300 ) ^ 

401 403 J It 3^31 169,117 
s68 ) CiBu y 1 33 It tb* 
Loon^ E. 156; cf tbe lowtg 
cboea, L 107 f it MirMffla, EL 
75) u Rome, B. 331 380, 
5 ^ 35> J9*5 *5 » Scotch, 

k- 34- 

Wood, Aat huuj -d- L 349. 

Wood S Ntrrmr^t f tit C^mftipi 
a. 17 

Woolarr ThoGiai, B. 34. 

Wootcs, E. 68 

Worcotet fl. 4) Csthednl, 6) 
N tarsi Hh Oxy S ociety, I 
Wodmrth, Wuham, boiaa, L 
349 irSTC, 35s, 383- 389 J 
nxcMnitf , 360, 361, 364, 306 
3li 5C4) potiak, 399j«iiae, 
H. 336, 3 5 

Wonkwurtn, Mo. winWwi^ L 3^^ 
■S3 

Workhova. Sa Alnahovei. 
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Wor<;hip, in i8o, 194, 199, 

Z15, 2^7, 235, 237, 282, 349 , 
n 97, 132, 147, 154, 155, 163, 
^ 7 ^) 358, 

Wragg, Charles, 1 387 

Wrckin, the, 1 213 

Wjnn, Sir Watkins Williams, 11 39 

Yaclit Inn, 11 275 
Yankee, a, 111 61 
Yankees, their reputation, 11 263 
Yew-tree, the, of Eastham, 1 99, 
122 , of Skipton, 11 295 
York, 11 148,153,292,304,111 1$ 


York Cathedral, 11 148, 149, 169, 
170, 304, 306, 310, “a house 
not made with hands,’’ 111 i6 
York chapter-house, 11 313 
York Column, 1 349, 111 78 
York, Duke of, 1 324 
York, faction of, 111 80 

Zealand, New, i 262 
Zcnobia, i\ 325, 327 
Zoological Gardens, 1 117, 343, 
Surrc), 1 417 
Zouaves, lu 138 
Zucchero, iv 99 
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About Warwick 

XI 

89 

Acadkn Krpga, TT« 

XII 

147 

Alice Dome f Appeal 

XVI 

323 

AmWtioaJ Gaeit, The 

11 

121 

Aiiesucak NortSoocs^ Passages from THr XVIII 


Akcestral Footstep Tub 

XIV 

329 

Antique Rln^ The 

XVI 

185 

Artist of the Beaudfol, The 

V 

289 

At Home 

V 

229 

Bald Eagle The 

XVI 

308 

Bells Biography A 

in 

I4I 

Bells 

XVII 

224. 

Biographicai. Sketches 

XVH 

I 

Biographical Stobies 

XII 

26s 

Blrthtnark, The 

IV 

48 

Blithedalk Rohance, The 

vin 


Book of Aott^rapha, A 

XVII 

S28 

Boston Massacre, The 

XII 

20I 

“ Browne s Folly ” 

xvri 

5S5 

Bods and BIni Vdcei 

IV 

205 

Boros, Some of the Haunts of 

XI 

38t 

Cans! Boat, The 

V 

264 

Canterbory PUgrltns, The 

III 

166 
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Celestial Railroad, The 

VOL. 

IV 

PAGE 

259 

Chiefly about War Matters 

XVII 

361 

Chimsera, The 

XIII 

190 

Chippings with a Chisel 

II 

238 

Chnstina, Queen 

XII 

346 

Chnstmas Banquet, The 

V 

56 

CiUey, Jonathan 

XVII 

60 

Cu'ce’s Palace 

XIII 

366 

Civic Banquets 

XI 

455 

Consular Expenences 

XI 

I 

Cromwell, Oliver 

^II 

313 

Custom House, The 

VI 

I 

David Swan 

I 

247 

Devil in Manuscnpt, The 

III 

239 

Dolliver Romance, The 

XIV 

I 

Dr Bullivant 

XVII 

268 

Dr Grimshawe’s Secret 

XV 


Dr Heidegger’s Expenment 

I 

307 

Dragon’s Teeth, The 

XIII 

321 

Drowne’s Wooden Image 

V 

88 

Duston Family, The 

XVII 

229 

Earth’s Holocaust . 

V 

195 

Edward Fane’s Rosebud 

II 

317 

Edward Randolph’s Portrait 

II 

26 

Egotism , or, the Bosom Serpent 

V 

32 

Endicott and the Red Cross 

II 

276 

English Note-Books, Passages from the 

(See 
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Ethan Brand 

III 

112 

Fancy’s Show Box 

I 

297 

F ANSH AWE 

XVI 

I 

Feathertop 

IV 

312 

Fellow Traveller, A 

V 

238 
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Ftasenden, Thomas Green 

XVII 

37 

Fire Wor»hlp 

IV 

191 

Flight in the Fog, A 

V 

234 

Footprints on the Sea Shore 

II 

300 

Fragments from the Joomal of a Solltuy Man 

XVI r 

291 

Franklin, Benjamin 

XII 

327 

French and Italian N<we Books, Passages 
TROW THE. (See Notes oe Travel.) 


Geade Boy The 

I 

83 

Ghost of Doctor Harris, The 

XVI 

244 

Golden Fleece, The 

XIH 

460 

Golden Tooch, The 

XIII 

48 

Gorgon s Head, The 

XIII 

I 

Grandfather a Chair 

XII 

I 

Graruifatheris Dream 

xn 

3 J 6 

Graves end Goblioi 

XVII 

2SS 

Gray D&apioo, The 

I 

I 

Great Cartroncle, The 

I 

198 

Great Stone Face, The 

III 

*9 

HaH of Fantasy The 

rv 

239 

Haunted Mind, The 

n 

93 

Haunted Quack, The 

XVI 

27a 

Hints to Young Ambldon 

XVII 

239 

HoHow of the Three HQla, The 

I 

269 

HooaE OF THE SrvRN Gables, The 

VII 

Howe s Masquerade 

II 

1 

Hutchinson Mob, The 

XII 

182 

Indian Bible, The 

XII 

Ji 

Inland Port, The 

XVII 

281 

InteHJgcnce Office, The 

V 

109 

John Inglefieldf TbankiglTing 

in 

252 

Johnson, Samuel 
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Lady Arbella, The 

VOL. 

XII 

PAGE 

7 

Lady Eleanore’s Mantle 

11 

46 

Leamington Spa 

XI 

52 

Legends of the Province House 

II 

I 

Letters 

XVII 

421 

Lichfield and Uttoxeter 

XI 

173 

Lily’s Quest, The 

II 

288 

Little Annie’s Ramble 

I 

159 

Little Daffydowndilly 

III 

281 

London Suburb, A 

XI 

3II 

Mam Street 

III 

63 

Man of Adamant, The 

III 

226 

Marble Faun, The 

.IX, X 


Maypole of Merry Mount, The 

I 

64 

Minister’s Black Veil, The 

I 

40 

Minotaur, The 

XIII 

246 

Miraculous Pitcher, The . 

XIII 

155 

Monsieur du Miroir 

IV 

220 

Mosses from an Old Manse 

IV, V 


Mr Higginbotham’s Catastrophe 

I 

138 

Mrs Bullfrog 

IV 

178 

Mrs Hutchinson 

XVII 

I 

My Home Return 

XVII 

306 

My Kinsman, Major Molineux 

III 

293 

Nature of Sleep 

XVII 

219 

New Adam and Eve, The 

V 

I 

New England Village, The 

XVI 

289 

Newton, Sir Isaac 

XII 

286 

Niagara, My Visit to 

XVII 

244 

Night Scene, A 

XVII 

289 

Night Sketches 

II 

266 

Notch of the White Mountains, The 

V 

253 

Notes of Travel XIX, XX, XXI 

, XXII 
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Old Apple Deader The 

V 

278 

Old Esther Dudley 

II 

73 

Old FashloDcd School, The 

XU 

96 

Old French War The 

III 

197 

Old Manse, The 

IV 

I 

Old News 

IIL 

183 

Old Tlconderoga 

III 

361 

Old Tory The 

III 

2tS 

Old Woman b Tale, An 

XVI 

207 

Ontario Steamboat, An 

XVIL 

309 

Oar Erenlng Party among the Mouctalna 

V 

357 

Odu Old Home 

XI 


Outiide GUmpteB of EngUah Porcrty 

XI 

406 

Oxford, Near 

XI 

243 

ParadiBe of Children, The 

XIII 

8z 

Pajssaoes from a REL.mQPisaED Wo)uc 

V 

339 

PepperelJ, Sir WfUlam 

XVII 

33 

Peter Gcldthwalte • Treaanre 

II 

304 

Phip*, Sir WMam 

XVII 

13 

Pierce, Franelik Upb op 

XVII 

75 

Pilgrimage to Old Doston 

XI 

201 

Pine-Tree ShlUingi, The 

XII 

38 

Pomegranate Seeds, The 

XIII 

4ir 

Preface to Miss Della Bacons Work, “The 
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